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many ways in which a community 

finds self-expression, and no com- 
munity is @ priort open to reproach, at 
any particular stage of its existence, for 
having chosen to express itself mainly in 
other than literary forms. ‘This is pecu- 
liarly true of communities of essentially 
English race, for with them, more than 
with others, literary expression is a matter 
of slow development. 

There is a considerable element of 
truth, although the language is dzzarre, 
in Carlyle’s assertion of the claim upon 
consideration of the “ inarticulate poet,” 
of the “ maker” of substantial realities 
rather than of insubstantial phrases. In 
one of a recently published collection of 


[many ways is but one of the 


letters to Varnhagen, he expresses very. 


forcibly the view so familiar to his read- 
ers. ‘ We are a strange people, we Eng- 
lish: a people, as I sometimes say, with 
more inarticulate intelligence and less of 
articulate than any people the sun now 
shines on. Speak to one of us, speak to 
almost any one of us, you will stand 
struck silent at the contractedness, per- 
haps Cimmerian stupidity of the ward he 
responds ; yet look at the action of the 
man, at the combined action of twenty- 
eight millions of such men. After years 
you begin to see through their outer 
dumbness how these things have been 
possible for them; how they verily do 
stand in closest communication with many 


a power of nature, clearest insight into 
that ; how perhaps their very dumbness 
is a kind of force.” 

It is with some recognition of the truth 
embodied in this passage that we must 
approach the study of the literary move- 
ment in our own country, or in any of its 
sections. We must recognize the fact 
that the struggle with nature had to pre- 
cede everything else, and the other fact 
that the magnificent material develop- 
ment following upon the conquest of 
nature was bound to keep men’s thoughts 
and energies long directed towards ma- 
terial things. The “epic passion” of 
our forefathers, as Mr. Stedman says, 
“was absorbed in the clearing of forests, 
the bridging of rivers, the conquest of 
savage and beast, the creation of a free 
government.” These things have been 
done, but the generation that did them 
still holds the field, and is not unreason- 
ably content with its achievement. At 
all events, it does not readily turn to the 
achievement of things of a totally differ- 
ent sort. What is true of the nation as 
a whole is peculiarly true of a community 
like Chicago, where the first white child 
born upon its soil is still living, where a 
brief half century has witnessed the ag- 
gregation of a million and a quarter of 
human beings, and where the restless- 
ness, the energy, and, let us frankly add, 
the arrogant self-assertion and dull philis- 
tinism of the American character are 
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more clearly typified than perhaps any- 
where else in the land. ‘These latter un- 
lovely traits will, we trust, disappear in 
due time, and there are already indica- 
tions of their coming disappearance, but 
it would be futile to deny their past or 
present prominence as factors in our civ- 
ilization. 

These conditions are, of course, dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to the production of 
literature or to its necessary precedent, 
the growth of the literary feeling. The 
Chicago of the present is, as the Chicago 
of the past has been, so overshadowed by 
the commercial spirit that the delicate 
plants of literary culture, even where 
they have taken root, have found it diffi- 
cult to obtain the light and air necessary 
for their continued existence. Here, 
more frequently than in most communi- 
ties, may be seen enacted the spiritual 
tragedy of the young man or woman who, 
after receiving the advantages of a good 
education, after clearly viewing the higher 
ideals of thought and conduct that wait 
but to be followed, deliberately turns 
from them, and settles down to a life of 
selfish social enjoyment or of frantic 
money-getting. This is the gran rifiuto 
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that each one of us may make if he will, 
and under conditions that leave possible 
no appeal from the stern verdict of the 
Florentine —[/o] fece per viltate — in the 
case that elicited that memorable phrase. 
A moralist, bent upon studying the inner 
life of Chicago, might preach many a 
sermon from the text, aurt sacra fames, 
and whatever truth is possessed by Mr. 
Ruskin’s charge, “You have despised 
literature,’ as regards the English public 
against which it was made, is to be mul- 
tiplied ten-fold as regards the public of 
this great city of the West. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this 
paper to dwell upon the darker portions 
of the picture ; it would be unfair to ig- 
nore them, but, having indicated their 
existence, we turn to the far more pleas- 
ant task of showing how they are relieved ; 
to state, as briefly as possible, what 
should be said of the positive growth of 
the literary spirit in Chicago, and of the 
literary productions of the men and 
women who are identified with this city. 
There are three well-marked stages in 
any such process of growth. In the first, 
literature is regarded with indifference, 
or even with positive contempt. Out of 
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this stage Chicago has fairly passed, al- 
though it has not been left very far be- 
hind. This fact is painfully illustrated 
now and then by some recrudescence of 
the old spirit, such as that which marked 
the reception of Mr. Lowell when he 
visited Chicago in 1887. ‘The recollec- 
tion of this episode, which makes most 
intelligent Chicagoans blush for their city, 
is too humiliating to be dwelt upon. 
The second stage is that of dilettanteism, 
and is characterized by a general awaken- 
ing of ‘interest in literature, and by the 
organization of all sorts of societies for 
intellectual purposes. Roughly speak- 
ing, Chicago has been in this stage for 
the past twenty years. ‘That it has not 
made the transition to this second stage 
without difficulty is illustrated by the 
wrecks that lie stranded along its course, 
and by the curious notions of literary 
culture occasionally to be met with. 
There are circles in which to read novels 
(above the level, say, of the “ Duchess” 
or the late Mr. Roe) is to be thought 
“literary,” and quite on the heights of 
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culture. In this stage also many persons 
seek to become “literary ’’ by the guasi- 
vicarious process of associating with lit- 
erary people, when such are to be found, 
or (books being in fashion) by the pur- 
chase of libraries and their conspicuous 
display as a part of tne household fur- 
nishings. In the third stage, upon the 
threshold of which Chicago may be fairly 
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said now to stand, literary production 
comes to be a distinct factor in the intel- 
lectual activity of the community under 
consideration, and the period of clubs, 
and lecture organizations, and passive 
literary interests generally, begins to bear 
its natural fruit. There is, of course, 
nothing hard and fast about such a classi- 
fication as has been given, but it provides 
a sort of clue to a labyrinth hopelessly 
complex without some such guide. 

We will now glance at the history of 
intellectual effort in Chicago as illustrated 
by the clubs and other similar institutions. 
These organizations are, as elsewhere, of 
various types, but the most common is 
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that of the society whose members as- 
semble at stated periods for the purpose 
of listening to, and afterwards discussing, 
each other’s literary productions. This 
mild type of the cultivation of literature 
is chiefly illustrated in Chicago by four 
societies: The Chicago Literary Club, 
The Fortnightly Club, The Woman’s 
Club, and the Saracen Club. Men alone 
constitute the membership of the first, 
women alone of the second and third, 
while the fourth includes in its member- 
ship both men and women. 

The Chicago Literary Club was organ- 
ized in the spring of 1874, as the out- 
come of certain informal meetings held 
in the office of Zhe Lakeside Monthly (of 
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which more hereafter) by the editor, Mr. 
Francis F. Browne, the late Rev. J. C. 
Burroughs, President of the old Chicago 
University, and other persons interested. 
At first the object was to make it essen- 
tially a club of contributors to the maga- 
zine, but its scope soon became enlarged, 
and it assumed the form that it has since 
kept, that of a society of professional 
and business men with literary interests 
rather than a society of actual literary 
workers. Its meetings are held weekly, 
and its membership is about 250. 

The prime mover in the formation of 
The Fortnightly Club was the late Mrs. 
Kate Newell Doggett, a woman of marked 
force and broad intellectual development ; 
a leader of society, but also a woman to 
whom society meant far more than a round 
of petty pleasures or a display of ambi- 
tious vanities. Her home was for many 
years the gathering-place of what was 
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best and most earnest in the culture of 
Chicago. It was in 1872 that the idea 
occurred to her of bringing together into 
some sort of permanent associa- 
tion the scattered elements of 
intellectual life among her fellow- 
women. ‘This was the origin of 
The Fortnightly Club, which has 
held its semi-monthly meetings 
ever since. The membership is 
limited to 175, and the success of 
the club is best indicated by the 
constant pressure upon its ranks 
for admission. 

In 1876, a number of women, 
seeking a wider field for their 
work than that afforded by the 
mere reading and discussion of 
papers, organized The Woman's 
Club. The work of this club, 
which numbers between five and 
six hundred members, is practical 
as well as literary. It deals largely 
with the prominent social ques- 
tions of the day, and, acting 
through special sections or com- 
mittees upon particular subjects, 
has an energetic share in the work 
of philanthropy and social re- 
form. Although the club meets 
frequently as a whole, its most 
important work is done at the 
meetings, and through the influ- 
ence, of its respective divisions. 
Its effect in shaping public opin- 
ion has been considerable, and 
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it contributes an important factor to the 
higher life of the city. 

The Saracen Club, which was organ- 
ized in the autumn of 1876, was essen- 
tially the creation of Mrs. Fernando 
Jones, who, like Mrs. Doggett, was at 
once a leader of society and a woman of 
broad and varied intellectual interests. 
For a number of years she had been 
identified with the movement for woman’s 
suffrage, and, under her leadership, that 
movement first came to command re- 
spectful attention in the West, and par- 
ticularly in Illinois. A sort of explana- 
tion of the name of the Saracen Club is 
given in the motto chosen — ste¢ nomen 
pro melori,—but the underlying idea is 
found in the fact that the Saracens held 
up the torch of learning at a time when 
the Dark Ages dimmed the light of the 


Western world. The Saracen Club, al- 
though its membership is limited to the 
small number of eighty, and its meetings 
are held but monthly, has been, and is, a 
prominent factor in the intellectual life 
of Chicago. 

Organized in the year 1871, and thus 
antedating the societies already men- 
tioned, The Philosophical Society accom- 
plished an important work during the fif- 
teen years of its existence. Its meet- 
ings were held weekly, its membership 
included both men and women, and its 
discussions covered the broadest possible 
range of subjects. Among those prom- 
inent in its organization were Professor 
Joseph Haven, Judge Henry Booth, the 
Rev. H. W. Thomas, Professor Rodney 
Welch, and Gen. A. B. Buford. Papers 
were read before this society not only by 
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its own members, but by distinguished 
thinkers from other cities and countries, 
and its discussions were very largely re- 
produced by the newspapers of both 
West and East. Abso- 
lute freedom of thought 
and inquiry was the 
cardinal principle of 
the organization, and 
it soon attracted the 
attention of religious 
orthodoxy. As an il- 
lustration of its influ- 
ence may be mentioned 
the fact that on one 
Sunday, seventeen 
preachers, from as 
many Chicago pulpits, 
paid it their compli- 
ments, no mean tribute 
to its success as an in- 
tellectual stimulus. Its 
membership varied 
considerably from year to year, and 
numbered many hundreds altogether. 
Its demise in 1886, the result of 
poor management rather than of dim- 
inished interest, was unfortunate, but less 
so than would appear, since other organ- 
izations largely carry on the work that it 
abandoned. 

The most important of these literary 
organizations is the latest comer. ‘The 
Twentieth Century Club came into exist- 
ence in the autumn of 1889, and is now 
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entering upon its fourth year. Its or- 
ganization was due to the efforts of Mrs. 
George R. Grant, the daughter of Mrs. 
Fernando Jones, and its plan was sug- 
gested by Mr. Court- 
landt Palmer’s Nine- 
teenth Century Club 
otf New York. Its 
membership includes 
both men and women, 
its meetings are held 
at irregular intervals 
(averaging seven or 
eight to the season), 
and its papers or ad- 
dresses are strictly by 
non-residents, distin- 
guished writers and 
thinkers from other 
cities and countries, 
invited to become its 
guests. The list of the 
speakers whom it has 
thus far entertained includes Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, Signor ‘Tommaso Salvini, 
Mr. George Kennan, Prof. H. H. Boye- 
sen, President Timothy Dwight, Dr. 
Felix Adler, Mr. E. C. Stedman, Pro- 
fessor John Fiske, Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Mr. Walter Crane, Prof. R. C. 
Jebb, and Secretary of State John W. 
Foster. The club is limited to 325 
members, and its ranks were filled from 
the start, leaving many disappointed 
applicants outside. 

Serious but informal discussions of 
many subjects are held by The Sunset 
Club and The Evolution Club, which, 
reversing the usual order, precede their 
intellectual programme by a substantial 
material repast. The former devotes 
itself mainly to political and economic 
questions ; the latter to subjects relating 
to natural science. While on the latter 
subject, mention should be made of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, and of 
such special organizations as the Micro- 
scopical Society, the Astronomical Society, 
the Chemical Society, and the Camera 
Club. The Institute of Education does 
important work in its special field, and 
The Historical Society, with its invaluable 
collections, has given permanence and 
dignity to the study of the annals of both 
city and state. A word should also be 
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said of the French Club, of recent years 
more specifically known as the Club Lit- 
téraire Frangais. This is a society of 
persons speaking the French language 
and interested in the French literature. 
It has had many vicissitudes and changes 
of form, but its course, although some- 
what disjointed, may be traced back un- 
broken to the year 1872, when it was 
originated by Mrs. Doggett, already men- 
tioned in connection with the Fortnightly 
Club. 

Very distinctly connected with the lit- 
erary activity of Chi- 
cago are The Chicago 
Institute, and the vari- 
ous literary “ schools ” 
that have been held 
from time to time, of 
late years, under the 
auspices of the Chi- 
cago Kindergarten As- 
sociation. The Chi- 
cago Institute (now 
seemingly in a state 
of suspended anima- 
tion) has for several 
years conducted 
courses of lectures up- 
on literary, scientific, 
and religious subjects. 
Its purpose has been 
not unlike that of the 
Lowell Institute of 
Boston, although, in the absence of an 
endowment, it has not been able to offer 
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these courses to the public wholly free 
of cost. The work which it has done 
is essentially of the sort that is now 
called “university extension,’’ and must 
be reckoned of much importance. 

The literary “ schools” of which men- 
tion has been made are of the type made 
familiar by the Concord School of Phil- 
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osophy. Homer, or Shakespeare, or 
Dante, or Goethe, is taken as a subject, 
and for one week, or two, daily lectures 
are given upon the subject chosen. 
Dante was the subject 
of the last of these 
“schools.” Their 
tendency has been 
towards a somewhat 
more allegorical or 
esoteric interpretation 
of literature than com- 
mends itself to sane 
criticism, but they 
have done not a little 
to awaken thought 
and to advance the 
study of the best liter- 
ature of the world. 
Space fails us in which 
even to mention the 
many other organiza- 
tions that share in the 
intellectual life of 
Chicago. Browning 
clubs are, of course, like the poor, al- 
ways with us, and of other local associ- 
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ations with literary objects there is no 
end. Enough has been said to indicate 
the extent to which literary influences of 
this sort are at work and the prospect of 
their ultimately leavening the whole lump. 

A certain indication of the literary 
activity of any community is afforded by 
what it does as a book-selling and book- 
publishing centre. Judged by this test, 
the activity of Chicago is very great. 
As a distributing centre for the publica- 
tions of Eastern houses, it stands in im- 
portance far above any other Western 
city. Chicago must be given much the 
largest share of the credit for such a con- 
dition of things as is described in the 


following significant passage from a recent 
number of Zhe Jnternational Bookseller, 
a trade journal published in New York: 


“The great Western field of intellectual activ- 
ity is a factor of such importance in the consid- 
eration of every good house that we may be said 
to be building books for the East only inciden- 
tally. Such gigantic strides has every department 
of literary life taken in the West that whereas 
the Canadian trade depends upon the political 
barometer for a rise or a depression, and the 
Southern depends upon the cotton market for 
stimulus or reverses, the West is usually a safe 
estimate for the publisher, rarely varying, and 
then only in favor of the credit side of the bal- 
ance sheet.” 


One house alone, that of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., besides keeping the largest 
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and finest retail bookstore in the United 
States, has a wholesale book trade amount- 
ing to upwards of a million dollars annu- 
ally. The publishing business of this 
house is the most important, considering 
the character of the books upon its list, 
in the entire country outside the three 
great publishing centres of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. This is all the 
more remarkable from the fact that it has 
been mainly a development of the last 
twelve or fifteen years. ‘Two other pub- 


lishing houses whose lists, though limited, 
include a considerable number of valu- 
able works, are S. C. Griggs & Co. and 





The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. The latter 
house makes a speci- 
alty of scientific and 
philosophical publica- 
tions, and is particu- 
larly noteworthy from 
the fact that it does 
not pretend to be self- 
supporting. The business is carried on by 
Mr. E. C. Hegeler, a wealthy gentleman 
of La Salle, Illinois, who devotes many 
thousands of dollars annually to its main- 
tenance, his object being simply the en- 
couragement of philosophical thought. 
The public of a book is, as we all know, 
likely to be in inverse ratio to its seri- 
ousness, and not the least of the dis- 
couragements of the original thinker or 
investigator is the fact that the world 
does not seem to want his work, after all. 
At a time when so many wealthy Ameri- 
cans seem disposed to devote a share of 
their goods to worthy public objects, Mr. 
Hegeler’s plan offers a suggestion of the 


right sort. The endowment of learning 
may take the form of a book-publishing 
business just as well and just as effec- 
tively as the establishment of an educa- 
tional institution. 

The history of the periodicals of high 
character that have been published in 
Chicago forms an important chapter in 
her literary annals, and it is a history none 
the less creditable because marked by 
many failures. The West early had am- 
bitions in the way of literary periodicals. 
Some time in the forties, when it really 
was the “wild West” in the sense in 
which many good people east of the 
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Alleghanies still imagine it to be, an en- 
terprising gentleman of Oquaqua, Illinois, 
conceived the notion of establishing a 
high-class magazine to be published in 
that town, and selected no less a person 
than Edgar Allen Poe as its editor. The 
project came to naught, but the corre- 
spondence with Foe on the subject has 
been preserved, and affords us a suitable 
starting point for the present section of 
our history. The first literary periodical 
published in Chicago which deserves any 
praise was established by Mr. James 
Grant Wilson in 1857. It was called 
The Chicago Magazine, and had a brief 
career of six monthly issues. It is now 
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one of the rarest of volumes, and its ar- 
ticles upon the city of its origin, well- 
written and comprehensive, furnish im- 
portant data to the local historian. 

It was not until 1869 that Chicago 
came to be represented by a magazine 
that had any chance of success. Per- 
haps the earliest of its periodical ven- 
tures had been Zhe Western Magazine, 
which ran for one year in 1845 — 46, and 
which had no literary character worth 
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mentioning. Beginning with the year 
1869, the significant part of this title was 
revived, and out of the new venture grew 
The Lakeside Monthly. The new West- 
ern Monthly made a very unpromising 
start. It was in the hands of men hav- 
ing an inadequate conception of the work 
they had undertaken, and its first three 
numbers gave but little promise of the 
dignified periodical into which it after- 
wards developed. The condition of 
things thus described was soon changed 
by the appearance of a new literary force 
upon the scene. This event is thus 
chronicled by a competent contemporary 
observer : 


“When Zhe Western Monthly was a few 
months old, a young man who had laid down his 
knapsack a few years before with an intense 
literary zeal, gathered in the brooding intervals of 
the march and the camp, came to Chicago and 
gravitated into the sanctum of the only pretender 
in the line of his aims.” 


This was Mr. Francis F. Browne, whose 
name has already been mentioned in 
connection with the incipiency of the 
Chicago Literary Club. Mr. Browne’s 
executive ability was as marked as his 
literary zeal, and under his management 
the magazine assumed a new character 
and directed itself towards new aims. 
One of the first things done was to re- 
christen the magazine, and the word 
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‘“‘ Lakeside,” since become so popular, 
was first used in the new title, Zhe Lake- 
side Monthly. By degrees, Mr. Browne 
became the sole proprietor of the maga- 
zine, and devoted himself only too as- 
siduously to its success. Under his man- 
agement it early took high rank among 
the first-class magazines of the country, 
and elicited the warmest praise, not only 
from American organs of critical opinion, 
but from such foreign authorities as Zhe 
Saturday Review and La Revue des Deux 
Mondes. In the autumn of 1870, its 
office was destroyed by fire, but it 
promptly secured a new outfit and held 
the field. The great fire of 1871 again 
swept away everything but the indomi- 
table energy of its editor, and the maga- 
zine responded by resuming publication 
on the first of the January following that 
fatal month of October. Even the panic 
of 1873, which paralyzed so many inter- 
ests, failed to put an end to the Lakeside. 
In fact, this year, which proved to be the 
last of its existence, for the first time 
found the magazine self-supporting. But 
ill-health did the work that fire and panic 
had failed to accomplish, and the editor, 
in the spring of 1874, having abused his 
strength, found himself exhausted. Upon 
learning that the Lakeside was about to 
suspend publication, the proprietors of 
Scribner's Monthly made overtures for a 
consolidation of interests. As character- 
istic a trait of the editor as could be 
given is furnished by the fact that these 
overtures, although extremely favorable 
to him, as regarded both his reputation 
and his material interests, were finally 
rejected, Mr. Browne preferring, in his 
own words, “that his magazine, which 
had been at least dona fide in its motives, 
should have a dona fide ending, rather 
than a make-believe Pythagorean contin- 
uance.” 

‘The next chapter in the history of 
Chicago periodical literature also has Mr. 
Browne for its principal figure. Zhe Dia/, 
which so worthily revived a worthy old 
title, was established in 1880, he being the 
editor and joint owner with the publishers, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. During the nearly 
thirteen years of its existence Zhe Dial 
has been easily the foremost purely criti- 
cal review of current literature in the 
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United States, occupying a position very 
similar to that occupied in England by 
The Atheneum and The Academy. The 
authority of its longer reviews is attested 
by their signatures, many of which are those 
of the ablest American scholars, while 
all of its reviews, signed or unsigned, 
are the work of specialists. Adverse 
conditions have until recently prevented 
The Dial from extending its influence as 
widely as it should have done, and the 
fact of its being a monthly publication 
has always been against it. In spite of 
these facts it has been successful, from a 
commercial point of view, since the very 
start. Mr. Browne has now, by pur- 
chase, become the sole owner of the 
review, and his first move has been to 
make of it a semi-monthly publication. 
This, with the other changes that he may 
be expected to make now that the field 
is his own, will doubtless greatly increase 
its usefulness and enlarge the sphere of 
its influence. 

A monthly periodical whose merits 
certainly entitled it to length of days, 
although it appealed to but a small class 
of readers and could hardly hope to be- 
come self-supporting, was the one called 
Scandinavia, which was published from 
November, 1883, to June, 1886. Its pur- 
pose was to interest English readers in 
the history, the literature and the institu- 
tions of the Scandinavian countries. It 
was supported by Professor N. C. Fred- 
eriksen, previously of the University of 
Copenhagen, and at that time for some 
years a resident of Chicago, where he was 
engaged in business. It was edited by 
Mr. Thorkild A. Schovelin, a Danish 
gentleman (unhappily now no longer liv- 
ing) of fine literary instincts. Its con- 
tributors being mainly Scandinavians with 
whom English was an acquired form of 
expression, the literary style of the peri- 
odical was often peculiar, but the solidity 
and interest of the ideas presented were 
beyond question, and the tone of the 
monthly, in spite of its eccentricities of 
English speech, was serious and dignified.. 
One would hardly know where else to. 
look, among English books, for as varied 
and important a body of knowledge con- 
cerning the Scandinavian countries, as 
may be found in a file of this periodical. 
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Besides the foremost journal of literary 
criticism, Chicago has the distinction of 
publishing the foremost musical review and 
one of the foremost philosophical periodi- 
cals of the United States. The former is 
entitled AM/usic, isa monthly not unltke Zhe 
Forum in size and appearance, is edited 
by the veterar musician, Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews, and is well along towards the 
completion of its first year. It is the 
only musical periodical of the country 
whose scope permits the publication of 
serious essays upon the art to which it is 
dedicated. 

The Monist, our philosophical quar- 
terly, is issued by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., and ably edited by Dr. Paul 
Carus, a thinker of the first rank. It is 
now well along in its third year, and has 
an international circulation and reputa- 
tion. Its importance is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the statement that it publishes 
original contributions from such scholars 
as Charles S. Pierce, E. D. Cope and 
John Dewey, in this country; Max Miil- 
ler, James Sully and George J. Romanes, 
in England ; and Cesare Lombroso, Har- 
ald Hoffding, Alfred Binet and Albert 
Post, upon the Continent. Its pages are 
open for the expression of the most diver- 
gent opinions, although it has a distinct 
line of policy, thus defined by its editor: 


“It advocates progress, reform and a further 
evolution in all spheres of human life, but it 
recognizes the truth that progress, reform and a 
further evolution are possible only by a develop- 
ment of the present state of things. A revolution, 
a break with that which has historically grown 
up, can bring harm only. The evolution of the 
future must be the fulfilment of the hopes, aspira- 
tions and ideals of the present which have grown 
out of the seeds sown in the past.” 


Having now fairly cleared the way by 
our discussion of such collective embodi- 
ments of the literary spirit as are present- 
ed by societies and periodicals, we may 
take up the individual literary work done 
in Chicago. Of course, our city is not 
London or Paris, it is not even Copen- 
hagen or New York, it is simply a huge 
aggregation of the pioneer forces of 
American civilization in which the liter- 
ary consciousness is beginning to awaken. 
Chicago is still mewing her mighty youth, 
and what she has done as yet towards the 
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production of literature is but the merest 
foretaste of what the future may reason- 
ably be expected to bring. In the fol- 
lowing exhibit, we shall take the term 
‘* literature” in a broad sense, and count 
as Chicagoans all persons who have lived 
here a sufficient length of time to become 
fairly identified with the interests of the 
city. Few of the writers to be named 
were born here, and many of them have 
lived elsewhere in their later years, but all 
of them have made their residence here 
for a term of years, and belong to our 
city at least as clearly as they do to any 
other. Indeed, a chapter upon the books 
of native Chicagoans would be little less 
barren than the famous chapter upon the 
snakes in Ireland. 

As poetry is the highest form of litera- 
ture, it has the first claim upon consid- 
eration. Among the many writers of 
verse belonging to Chicago there are 
ten or twelve whose work has a distinct 
and assured place in American litera- 
ture. The place of honor among these 
undoubtedly belongs to the late Rev. 
Horatio Nelson Powers, whose three pub- 
lished volumes of verse — “ Poems Early 
and Late,” “Ten Years of Song,” and 
“Lyrics of the Hudson” — reveal a tem- 
perament and a gift not unlike that of 
Bryant. The sentiment of the household, 
the joys of friendship and the pangs of 
bereavement, the emotions of the religi- 
ous life, and the rapture of communion 
with nature, form the themes of his un- 
pretentious but deeply serious song. His 
verse is sympathetic with every fine hu- 
man endeavor or aspiration; with every 
beauty of nature orart. And that verse 
was the clear reflex of a life made fair by 
culture and all the spiritual graces, of a 
soul swayed by religious emotions, with 
no admixture of theological dross. The 
“Poems” of the Rev. James Vila Blake 
are more noticeable for ethical earnestness 
and originality of thought than for perfec- 
tion of form. They have a distinctly Emer- 
sonian quality, and it is evident that much 
of their inspiration came from Concord. 
Another Chicago clergyman who has ex- 
pressed himself in verse is the Rev. F. 
W. Gunsaulus, whose “ Phidias and other 
Poems ” include a blank verse narrative of 
some length, as well as anumber of senti- 
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mental impressions of travel and other 
miscellaneous pieces. 

The ranks of journalism in Chicago con- 
tribute several names to our list. The 
most important is that of the late Benja- 
min F. ‘Taylor, whose “ Old ‘Time Pictures 
and Sheaves of Rhyme” and “ Songs of 
Yesterday’ contain many pieces of wide 
and deserved popularity. ‘The Isle of 
the Long Ago,” for example, long ago 
found its way to thousands of responsive 
hearts. As is indicated by both of the 
titles just given, Mr. Taylor’s poems are 
retrospective musings. Their author beau- 
tifully expressed this character in one of 
his prefaces: “ The chief of earthly arts is 
the art of keeping always young. Time 
takes heavy toll, as we pass, one by one, 
the Janus-gated years, but he goes brave- 
ly through the world who bears with 
him the perfume of his Eden and the 
romance of the morning and the lavish 
heart of youth.” But Mr. Taylor sang 
also of other themes than homely mem- 
ories and the pathos of the hearth; 
of the camp and the battle-field (for he 
was the war-correspondent of the Fven- 
ing Journal), of the history of other 
countries and the love of his own. Mr. 
Eugene Field, whose notoriety as a local 
humorist has rather overshadowed his 
reputation as a poet, has published some 
very free and racy translations from 
Horace, and a volume modestly entitled, 
““A Little Book of Western Verse.” This 
collection exhibits a variety of styles: 
dialect poems of a humorous nature, 
modern pieces imperfectly disguised in old 
English spelling, songs of a bibliomaniac, 
and a few true and tender lyrics of child- 
hood. The story of “The Little Peach ” 
is probably the best known of these pro- 
ductions. A second volume of poems by 
Mr. Field, “ With Trumpet and Drum,” 
has just appeared. ‘Songs of the Lowly 
and Other Poems’”’ is the title of a volume 
recently published by Mr. George Horton. 
The author is a facile versifier, and’ most 
of his pieces give evidence of too hasty 
composition, but they are the product of 
a genuine poetic faculty, and strike deep 
into the heart of things. There is not a 
little socialism in Mr. Horton’s graver 
songs, and much sportive fancy in the 
‘society verse’ that is plentifully scatter- 
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ed through his pages. Last of all, among 
our journalist-poets, the name of Mr. 
Elwyn A. Barron should be mentioned. 
Mr. Barron is a dramatic critic of earn- 
est purpose and high ideals, and these 
qualities are finely embodied in his four- 
act drama in blank verse, “The Viking. ”’ 
This composition meets both the demands 
of literature and the practical require- 
ments of the stage. It is simple, digni- 
fied and poetical, and it belongs to a 
department of literature which, more 
than any other, needs to be developed in 
America. 

Towards the production of a poetical 
literature the women of Chicago have 
contributed their fall share, and the work 
done by four or five of them is ina high 
degree noteworthy. Miss Eliza Allen 
Starr’s “Songs of a Lifetime” is a volume 
of substantial thickness and worth. A 
deeply devotional spirit characterizes 
Miss Starr’s poems, whether they deal 
with strictly religious subjects or with 
themes supplied by art or nature. Their 
mystical tendency is marked, which is a 
virtue rather than a fault, for mysticism 
is the mainstay of genuine religious 
poetry. Miss Amanda T. Jones is the 
author of two remarkable volumes of 
verse: ‘Atlantis and Other Poems” 
and “A Prairie Idyl and Other Poems. ”’ 
Miss Jones not only has the poetical 
faculty, but she also gives it distinctly in- 
dividual expression. Some of her figures 
and phrases are positively startling, so 
vivid is their suggestion, and so truthful 
is their portrayal of the thought or the 
emotion of the moment. Such a poem 
as “ Heart of Sorrows, ’’ with the inten- 
sity of its passion and the sweep of its 
imagination, impresses the mind inefface- 
ably. Miss Harriet Monroe is, in a cer- 
tain sense, the laureate of Chicago, hav- 
ing written the ode for the public celebra- 
tion of the opening of the Chicago Audi- 
torium in 1889, and having had the still 
greater honor of being called upon to 
prepare the ode for the dedicatory exer- 
cises of the Columbian Exposition. She 
has acquitted herself worthily of this latter 
important task, and has produced a digni- 
fied and noble poem that will compare 
favorably with the best productions of its 
class. “Valeria and Other Poems” is 
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the title of her published volume. 
“Valeria” is a fine contribution to that 
sadly neglected department of English 
poetry, the blank verse drama. It is a 
five-act tragedy of love and revenge, 
the scene being fourteenth century Italy. 
Miss Monroe’s verse has marked intensity 
of feeling, and throbs with the passion 
for spiritual and artistic beauty. Miss 
Blanche Fearing is a woman whose work, 
at its best, would be held remarkable if 
signed by a name of far wider renown, 
and which is made still more remarkable 
by the youth of the writer. Her poems 
are contained in two volumes: ‘The 
Sleeping World and Other Poems” and 
“In the City by the Lake.” The latter 
volume, recently published, consists of 
two long narrative poems, idyls of city 
life among the poor. ‘The earlier volume 
is much the more important of the two, 
and won instant recognition when it 
appeared a few years ago. Its contents 
are essentially lyrical and subjective. The 
Tennysonian influence is very marked, 
but the poems are far from being merely 
imitative. A note of song stronger and 
more sustained has hardly been sounded 
by any other American woman. A word 
concerning Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
may fitly close this paragraph. Mrs. 
Wilcox is the author of three volumes: 
“Maurine,” “ Poems of Passion,” and 
“Poems of Pleasure.’ They have been 
widely read, but injudiciously praised. 
Attention has been attracted to their 
garish and accidental qualities rather 
than to their real merits, and the witlings 
of the newspaper press have given them 
a sort of notoriety that they do not de- 
serve. 

The “ Dramatic Sketches and Poems”’ 
of Mr. Louis J. Block portray the unrest 
of the modern spirit, tempered with a 
touch of mysticism, in verse that is 
usually simple in diction, exquisite in 
imagery, and genuine in feeling. His 
best work has a combination of philoso- 
phy with emotion that reminds one of 
Clough. In another of its aspects, it 
ranks the author with the neo-Platonists, 
and suggests the Silurist of Oxford. 
Captain E. L. Huggins, of the United 
States Army, is the author of “ Winona, 
a Dakota Legend, and Other Poems.” 
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In the titular poem he has turned to good 
account his experience of life on the 
plains, while the rest of the volume con- 
tains excellent work in various styles, and 
a number of exceptionally good transla- 
tions from the French and Spanish. Mr. 
Benjamin Hathaway is the author of a 
volume called “Art Life and Other 
Poems,” which exhibits fine feeling and 
sincere workmanship. Our limits do not 
permit mention of the poets whose work 
has had only fugitive publication, although 
several of them, Mr. F. F. Browne and 
others, have the honor of representation 
in “The Library of American Litera- 
ture.’’ But we must make one exception 
to this rule of exclusion in the case of 
Dr. George F. Root, the most popular song 
writer of our Civil War. “Just before 
the Battle, Mother,’’ ‘“ Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp,” and “The Battle-Cry of Free- 
dom” are household words everywhere, 
and of these, and of many others almost 
as familiar, both the words and the music 
we owe to Dr. Root. 

Chicago fiction, and, indeed, Chicago 
literature, begins with Mrs. John H. 
Kinzie’s “ Wau-Bun.” Mrs. Kinzie was 
the wife of a trader, one of the pioneer 
settlers of Chicago, and her book (pub- 
lished in 1856, but written long before) is 
a narrative, largely historical, of the early 
days of Fort Dearborn, and especially of 
the Indian Massacre of the settlers in 
1812. It is invaluable as a historical 
document, and has not a little charm as 
a piece of literature. 

Among the Chicago novelists of to-day, 
Major Joseph Kirkland easily comes first. 
He has published three stories: “ Zury, 
the Meanest Man in Spring County,” 
“The McVeys”’ (a sequel to “ Zury”’), 
and “The Captain of Company K.” 
Mr. Kirkland is an uncompromising real- 
ist, and Thomas Hardy is his master. 
He applies the methods of the English 
novelist to the depiction of bucolic types 
as they existed in the Illinois of earlier 
days, and gives us a series of domestic 
scenes of unquestionable vigor and truth- 
fulness. In the story last named he turns 
to account his experiences in the Civil 
War, and describes the battle-field, as the 
realists in general, from Stendhal to Zola, 
have made it the fashion to do, from the 
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standpoint of the individual participant. 
Another widely read novelist, but as far 
as possible removed from the method of 
realism, is Mr. Henry B. Fuller, author 
of “The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani’’ and 
“The Chatelaine of La Trinité.” By 
the most tenuous imaginable thread of 
romance, Mr. Fuller binds together the 
various esthetic interests of the traveller 
in Italy or Switzerland, while his care- 
fully wrought style appeals irresistibly to 
the lovers of quiet literature. ‘“ Monk 
and Knight,” by the Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, is a historical novel of the six- 
teenth century, in whose pages figure 
such men as Erasmus, Thomas More and 
the Chevalier Bayard. It may be de- 
scribed as a study of the new learning in 
its effects upon men of various types. 
3ut its author has not sufficiently dis- 
possessed himself of the modern feeling 
to make a really objective study of the 
period. In closing this paragraph, a 
word of mention is due the two novels 
of Mr. Henry F. Keenan, “ The Money- 
Makers” and “Trajan”; Mr. Charles 
M. Hertig’s clever and audacious story 
of “The Verdendorps,’ Mr. Stanley 
Waterloo’s “A Man and a Woman,” and 
Mr. Hobart C. Taylor’s “With Edge 
Toois,” a novel in which “society’’ is 
taken far too seriously. 

Chicago women have written their 
share of fiction as they have of poetry ; 
perhaps more than their share. Mrs. 
Celia Parker Woolley is the author of 
three novels: “ Rachel Armstrong,” “A 
Girl Graduate,” and “‘ Roger Hunt.” In 
the first two she seemed to be feeling 
her way, but in the third she produced a 
really strong study of character. Mrs. 
Woolley’s novels always have “ problems” 
of some sort lurking in the background, 
and force to reflection even when they 
entertain the most. Mrs. Mary Abbott 
is the writer of “ Alexia,’’ a slight but 
charming love-story, and of “ The Bever- 
leys,’’ a more pretentious fiction success- 
fully dealing with English society in India. 
Mme. Charles Bigot (Miss Mary Healy) 
has the credit of “ A Mere Caprice,” and 
‘““A Foreign Match,” two carefully-fin- 
ished and attractive novels. ‘An Earn- 
est Trifler,’”’ by Miss Mary Aplin Sprague, 
is a brilliant story that deserves its suc- 
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cess. ‘Rodger Latimer’s Mistake,” by 
Mrs. Katharine Donelson, is a love story 
of insight and tenderness. As for the 
novels of Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham 
(“A Sane Lunatic,” “No Gentleman,” 
etc.), and of Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott 
(“Atalanta in the South,” “The San 
Rosario Ranch,” etc.), they are numer- 
ous and well known. 

The work of the essayist and sketch- 
writer serves, in a measure, to bridge the 
gap between the literature of form and 
the literature of knowledge, and a num- 
ber of Chicagoans come under this cate- 
gory. The writings of Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller, charmingly combining literature 
with natural history, are deservedly popu- 
lar. They include “ Bird-Ways,” “ In 
Nesting Time,” and “ Little Brothers of 
the Air.” Mr. William Mathews is the 
author of several volumes of literary 
essays that have been widely read. They 
include “Getting On in the World,” 
“The Great Conversers,” “ Words: Their 
Use and Abuse,” “ Hours with Men and 
Books,”’ “‘ Oratory and Orators,’’ “ Liter- 
ary Style,’”’ “Men, Places and Things,” 
and “ Wit and Humor: Their Use and 


Abuse.” The essays of the Rev. James 
Vila Blake are as Emersonian as his 
poems. The Rev. David Swing has 


published four volumes of languid essays 
and sermons: ‘Club Essays,” “ Motives 
of Life,” “ Truths for To-day,” and “ Ser- 
mons.” Two volumes of graceful essays 
by Mr. Benjamin F. Taylor are entitled 
“Summer Savory,” and “The World on 
Wheels.” Mr. George P. Upton’s “ Pere- 
grine Pickle” papers, originally contri- 
buted to the Chicago Z7ibune, are well 
deserving of the permanent book form 
that has been given them. 

A number of important works in the 
departments of history and biography call 
for mention. ‘The state that sent Lincoin 
to the presidential chair has provided 
him with his best biographers. Mr. 
Francis F. Browne’s “The Every-Day 
Life of Abraham Lincoln” is the most 
sympathetic and interesting life of the 
martyr-president that has yet been writ- 
ten. The late Isaac N. Arnold’s “ Life 
of Lincoln” is also authoritative and of 
great value. As a brief sketch of the 
subject, the book by Mr. Charles W. 
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French deserves commendation. Mr. 
Arnold also wrote an earlier work upon 
the subject of “ Lincoln and Slavery,” as 
well as a comprehensive biography of 
Benedict Arnold. Dr. William Frederick 
Poole, of the Newberry Library, is one of 
the first American scholars in colonial 
history. He has published a valuable 
work on “ Anti-Slavery Opinions before 
1800,” and a number of pamphlets ; the 
Ordinance of 1787 and Salem Witch- 
craft are two subjects that he has made 
peculiarly his own. In the field of local 
history, “ The Story of Chicago” has 
been told with fascinating interest by 
Major Joseph Kirkland. “The History 
of Illinois’? has been written by Judge 
John Moses, librarian of the Chicago 
Historical Society, while Mr. Edward G. 
Mason is working up the same _ subject 
for a volume in the series of “ Ameri- 
can Commonwealths.” Mr. Robert H. 
Vickers is the author of a work of re- 
markable erudition entitled “The Mar- 
tyrdoms of Literature.” This book is a 
collection of materials relating to the 
persecutions of books and the destruction 
of libraries in all ages and countries, and 
is the outcome of many years of research. 
Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason’s work on “ The 
Women of the French Salons ”’ was first 
given to the public in the pages of a 
popular magazine, and is one of the most 
creditable books that Chicago has pro- 
duced. Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed is the 
author of a “ Hindu Literature,” that has 
won the approval of the best oriental 
scholars, and is unsurpassed as a popular 
presentation of its subject. 

In classical scholarship Chicago claims 
some representative names. Dr. James 
R. Boise is one of the best known of the 
older generation of Greek scholars and 
teachers, and his edition of the “ Iliad” 
and other text-books are familiar to thou- 
sands of students. Of the younger men 
in this field, Chicago claims Professor 
Louis Dyer, formerty of Harvard and 
now living in England, and Dr. Paul 
Shorey, formerly of Bryn Mawr and now 
professor of Greek in the new University 
of Chicago. Professor Dyer’s “Studies 
of the Gods in Greece at Certain Sanct- 
uaries Recently Excavated ” is a work of 
great value. Dr. Shorey’s work has been 
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mostly upon the subject of Plato, and 
(with the exception of a Latin treatise 
published in Germany) has been mainly 
contributed to Zhe American Journal of 
Philology. Egyptology is sufficiently allied 
to classical scholarship to account for 
mention, in this connection, of Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse, a son of the late Bishop of 
Illinois, whose researches have won for 
him an international reputation. , 
In science and philosophy we must 
name Colonel John W. Foster, who died 
nearly twenty years ago, having published 
“The Prehistoric Races of the United 
States” and “The Physical Geography 
of the Mississippi Valley,” two works of 
the first importance ; Prof. Edson S. Bas- 
tin, whose “ Elements of Botany ” is one 
of the best text-books upon the subject 
to be had; Dr. Paul Carus, already men- 
tioned, author of “The Soul of Man,” 
‘Fundamental Problems,’ and ‘ Homi- 
lies of Science,’ and a_ philosophical 
thinker of great power and sincerity ; the 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, author of ‘ Chris- 
tianity the Science of Manhood,” “ Life 
Questions,” and other books; the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, who wrote “ Nature and 
Life,’ “A Man in Earnest,’’ and other 
collections of sermons that are essays or 
essays that are sermons; Mr. William M. 
Salter, author of “ Ethical Religion,” and 
Mr. Austin Bierbower, who wrote “The 
Morals of Christ’ and “ The Socialism 
of Christ.” Useful books upon the art 
of education are: “ Practical Hints for 
Teachers of Public Schools,” by the late 
Mr. George Howland; “ How to Teach 
Geography,” by Colonel Francis W. Par- 
ker; “ Manual Training,” by Mr. Charles 
H. Ham, and “ Literary Landmarks,” and 
“The World’s Literature,’ by Miss Mary 
E. Burt (also the author of a sympathetic 
study of “ Browning’s Women”). Chi- 
cago books upon music include “A 
Popular History of Music”’ and “ How to 
Understand Music,” by Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews; “Woman in Music,” and a 
series of four very useful handbooks for 
the concert-goer, by Mr. George P. Up- 
ton, and Miss Amy Fay’s popular account 
of “ Music Study in Germany.” 
Compilations and works of reference 
do not, as a rule, call for mention in a 
study of literary history, but Chicago has 
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produced a few of such importance that 
they must not be omitted. First of all 
in importance comes that opus magnum 
of cataloguing, Dr. Poole’s “Index to 
Periodical Literature,” which has brought 
the hidden treasures of thousands of vol- 
umes of magazines and reviews within 
easy reach of everybody. It would be 
difficult to estimate the value of this 
work to writers and students of all kinds. 
The ‘ Cyclopzedia of Political Science,” 
edited by Mr. John J. Lalor, is the most 
important work of the sort published in 
this country, and one of the reference 
works that no library can afford to be 
without. Three collections of poetry, 
compiled by Mr. Francis F. Browne, are 
among the best works of their kind. 
Two of them are “ Golden Poems’’ and 
“The Golden Treasury of Poetry and 
Prose’; the third and most important is 
“ Bugle Echoes,” a collection of poems, 
representing both North and South, in- 
spired by the Civil War. ‘This volume is 
edited with scholarly care, the disputed 
authorship of many of the pieces being 
definitely settled, and is far superior 
to all other collections of its descrip- 
tion. 

A few translations made by Chicago 
workers are either of such importance in- 
trinsically, or have such excellence of 
form, as to be entitled to a place in this 
record. Mrs. Kate Newell Doggett trays- 
lated Charles Blanc’s “Grammar of Paint- 
ing and Engraving.”” ‘The English trans- 
lation of Holst’s “ Constitutional History 
of the United States of America” is the 
work of three Chicagoans, Mr. John J. 
Lalor, Mr. Alfred B. Mason and Dr. 
Paul Shorey. Mr. George Howland has 
made a complete hexametrical version of 
the “ Aineid” as well as translations 
from Homer and from Horace. Mr. 
George P. Upton has translated Nohl’s 
biographies of Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Wagner and Liszt, and made an 
exquisite reproduction of Max Miiller’s 
“Deutsche Liebe,’’ under the title of 
“Memories.” The only complete Eng- 
lish version of “The Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff” is the work of two Chi- 
cagoans, Mr. A. D. Hall and Mr. G. B. 
Heckel. The entire series of “The 
Surgeon’s Stories” have been translated 
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from the Swedish of Topelius by Mr. T. 
A. Schovelin, Mr. T. A. Holcomb, and 
others. Mr. Holcomb has also made 
one of the best of the many English 
versions of Tegner’s “ Frithiof’s Saga.” 
A few other translations worth mentioning 
are: Sefiora Bazan’s “Russia: Its People 
and Its Literature,’’ by Mrs. Fanny Hale 
Gardiner; the Baroness von Suttner’s 
“Ground Arms,” by Mrs. Alice A. Ab- 
bott ; Pierre Loti’s “ An Iceland Fisher- 
man,” by Mrs. Anna F. de Koven; a 
selection of Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ Monday 
Chats,” by Mr. William Matthews; and 
Bjérnson’s “Sigurd Slembe,” as well as 
Jaeger’s “ Henrik Ibsen,” by the writer 
of this article. 

But our article is degenerating into a 
catalogue raisonné, and it is time to stop. 
Many other creditable works might be 
mentioned in most of the departments 
considered, and still many others in such 
special departments as law and medicine, 
which have not been considered at all. 
Enough has been said, we hope, to show 
that Chicago’s contribution to thought 
and letters is large absolutely, however 
small it may be relatively to the popula- 
tion. And it should be borne in mind 
that nearly all the work mentioned has 
been done in the twenty years since the 
great fire. Our preliminary statement 
that “ Literary Chicago”’ is passing from 
the stage of mere dilettanteism and en- 
tering upon the productive stage of its 
development appears amply justified by 
the facts presented. 

There are reasons why the making of 
such a summary as has here been pre- 
sented is particularly desirable at the 
present time. There are many indica- 
tions of an intellectual development near 
at hand that will give to the city a prom- 
inence proportioned to her wealth and 
population. Two causes in particular are 
going to operate powerfully in bringing 
about this result. Within a very few 
years Chicago will be the second, if not 
the first, library centre of the country. 
The Public Library, the Newberry Li- 
brary, the Crerar Library and the Uni- 
versity Library will be four of the largest 
and richest collections of books in the 
United States, and their combined influ- 
ence will attract scholars of all sorts from 
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all directions. The new University of 
Chicago, just opening its doors to the 
public, begins its career with an equip- 
ment of men and means that place it at 
once in the front rank of educational in- 
stitutions, and it cannot fail to have a 
leavening influence upon the whole com- 
munity. It does not seem unreasonable 
to think, in view of these facts, that 





PROPHETS. 


Chicago, having sufficiently astonished 
the world by her commercial prosperity, 
is preparing a final astonishment in the 
form of an intellectual development that 
will overshadow her material achieve- 
ments, until of her, in Mr. Ruskin’s 
phrase, “ It shall not be said, ‘see what 
manner of stones are here,’ but ‘see what 
manner of men.’” 





PROPHETS.. 


[To THE MEMORY OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. ] 


By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


To be a nation’s ornament,— 


|" every age have men been sent 


To bring the Graces down to earth, 
To sing new songs of love and mirth, 
To make the pictured canvas glow, 
To bid full streams of music flow, 
To shape dead marble into life, 
To lead vast hosts from strife to strife. 
The annals of the world abound 
With lives which deathless fame has crowned. 
But while each age, each nation claims 
Its noble role of splendid names, 
Once in a century appears 
The flaming torch of God-sent seers, 
As comets fling their threatening blaze 
Athwart the fixed stars’ silvery rays. 


When tyrannies oppress a land, 

When crimes abound on every hand, 
When righteous laws in the dust are trod, 
When men forget that God is God,— 
Then with his whip of scorpion-stings, 
The prophet his stern message brings ; 
To pride, so soon to be brought low, 
Foretells the coming of the woe ; 
Awakes the conscience, lulled to sleep, 
With thunders snatched from Sinai’s steep. 
To seers like these mere beauty seems 
Like forms and colors seen in dreams: 
Rich houses, bright and comely dress, 
The dainty fare of palaces, 

The vaunted triumphs of the arts, 

The traffic of the crowded marts, 

Are false enticements to be spurned, 
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INSOMNIA. 


Are tinsel dross that must be burned ! 
And so they come in camel’s-hair, 
With locusts for their homely fare ; 
And in the market-place they stand 
And preach destruction to the land: 

* Repent! repent!” they loudly cry, 

“The judgment of the Lord is nigh!” 
The heedless mob refuse to hear, 
The triflers jest, the cruel jeer ; 
And soon the hurtling stones are flung 
To still the inconvenient tongue. 

«My prophets, O Jerusalem, 
Where are they? Ye have stonéd them!” 
But, tho’ the prophet sinks in death, 
The Lord’s word never perisheth. 
The fated doom leaps forth at last ; 
And when its awful work is past, 
The prophet, who its course foretold, 
On whom the fathers’ sins were rolled, 
Is by their children’s children named 
As one in whom God’s voice had flamed ! 





INSOMNIA. 


By Edward A. Uffington Valentine. 


Aroused my dreaming sense. I counted four. 


Fac slumber’s sombre fold the city clock 


Whereon my ear kept sleeplessly the score 
Of time’s slow passage, till I heard the cock 
With his lugubrious horn the silence shock, 
As one star glimmered on the dawn’s dim shore 
Against life’s gradual-swelling breaker roar, 
Like Pharos shining from its lonely rock. 


Futile were all inventions of my wit ; 

The subtile keys of thought refused to fit 

Sleep’s precious casket with its gems of dream ; 
Then in those dreary hours came thy dear face, 
And dominated so by passion’s theme, 

My lone watch bore the chrism of heavenly grace. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL BY-PATH THROUGH EARLY NEW 


ENGLAND 


ASUAL readers of Ameri- 
can history sometimes 
forget that the restless 
discontent which freight- 
ed the Arédela, the Mary 
and John, the Anne and 
other good ships with 
settlers for New England did not cease with 
the landing on these shores. The expansion 
of colonial settlement was not due solely 
to the efforts of the colonies to purchase 
land and plant new towns, or to the desire 
of the settlers to gain larger fields and 
pastures. Roger Williams is not the only 
example of a man who migrated a second 
time for religion’s sake, and the Connecti- 
cut fathers were not alone as seekers for 
a second time of a purer political atmos- 
phere. A closer examination will show 
large numbers of individuals and com- 
panies, notably in Southern New Eng- 
land, who changed their home two, three 
and even four times, and in a majority of 
cases from religious or political motives. 
There was not perfect harmony in the 
colonial centres, and the spirit of immi- 
gration once possessing the strong Puri- 
tan body became a persistent tenant. 
Thus New England for the remainder of 
the seventeenth century was in a perpet- 
ual state of flux: individual dissatisfac- 
tion, difficulties of finding pasturage and 
overpopulation, breaches in church har- 
mony and jealousies of rule led to with- 
drawal after withdrawal from Massachus- 
etts, Connecticut and New Haven into 
quarters supposedly more congenial. 

It is an interesting and highly instruc- 
tive method of study to follow out the 
lives of some of these humbler move- 
ments, which have much in common 
with the original migrations from Eng- 
land. Such a study shows the spirit of 
the rank and file of the settlers, and also 
gives us a new point of view from which 
to study the principles which lay at the 
foundation of the various forms of col- 





HISTORY. 


By Charles M. Andrews, Ph. D. 


onial government. This cutting a core, 
to use a geological phrase, through fifty 
or sixty years of New England history 
has the double advantage of furnishing 
valuable political as well as biographical 
material, and it is for this purpose that I 
wish here to trace the career of a typical 
Puritan who could probably boast of hav- 
ing lived, during a long life of more than 
eighty-five years, under more distinct 
colonial jurisdictions than any other set- 
tler. 

Richard Gildersleeve was not one of 
the shining lights of New England his- 
tory; his name never appears on the 
pages of the general historical writer ; 
and I have found him mentioned but 
once, and then by Dr. O’Callaghan in 
his history of New Netherlands. Yet his 
life was full of interest, and his career as 
varied as that of some whose names are 
better known. 

Of his origin Mr. Savage can tell us 
nothing. He was probably an English 
yeoman; yet where he lived, on what 
ship he crossed, or where he landed is to 
me a blank. In later life he rose to offi- 
cial position and was called Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve, but that honor he won for himself, 
and he did not attain it until he was more 
than fifty years old. 

His name first appears in connection 
with Connecticut. From lack of evidence 
we may presume that his naturally inde- 
pendent and somewhat obstinate spirit 
could not brook the Stuart government. 
He may have been a village Hampden or 
a guiltless Cromwell, who preferred to 
leave his country rather than .to stand 
dauntlessly against the larger tyrant of 
his native land. He must have been be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five when he join- 
ed the migrating body to come to Ameri- 
ca. It is not probable that he stayed 
long on Massachusetts soil: no record is 
there found of him. He evidently came 
immediately to Connecticut, and settled 
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down in Wethersfield, the town of many 
ministers and early ecclesiastical disputes. 
He was an extensive landholder, for the 
Wethersfield proprietors divided their 
lands liberally and there was no stinting 
in amount. It is possible that Gilder- 
sleeve tried the Massachusetts theory 
of government and that he became dis- 
pleased with the restriction of political 
rights; or he may have had information 
of the liberality of the Connecticut prac- 
tice at once upon landing. However 
this may be, he did not get on happily 
with the latter colony. He seems to 
have been of a dissatisfied temperament, 
and lax in the performance of duty. 
Settling down with the comers of 1635-6, 
in the northern part of the town, with 
his wife of exactly his own age, he was 
soon called upon by the General Court to 
bring in an inventory of the goods of that 
well known trader and explorer, John 
Oldham. He was not prompt in re- 
sponding to the order, for a reminder 
was soon sent him in the shape of a court 
order to the constable, “to summon 
Richard Gildersleeve to appear the next 
Corte to bring in an Inventory of Mr. 
Oldham’s estate.’ Apparently the con- 
stable used sufficient persuasive or official 
influence, for the inventory was brought 
in; but Gildersleeve’s services were dis- 
pensed with in the further proceedings. 
He had been tried and found wanting. 
I notice that the constable received a 
generous fee from the Court for his per- 
formance of duty. 

But if Gildersleeve was not living in 
perfect harmony with the central author- 
ity, he was evidently no more at peace 
with his neighbors. Just across the street 
was the homestead of one Jacob Water- 
house, who does not appear to have been 
a man of the greatest humbleness of 
mind. Some trouble arose between them. 
Waterhouse was in debt to Gildersleeve 
for a considerable amount. The latter 
on the other hand had purchased a hog 
of Waterhouse, and we may infer had re- 
fused to pay for it until the debt was paid. 
In the controversy which followed, the 
case, which as involving an amount ex- 
ceeding forty shillings was too large for 
the town court, was brought before the 
particular court in Hartford. Before the 


latter each brought suit against the other, 
the one for the amount owed him, the 
other for the value of his hog. In each 
case the court decided in favor of the 
plaintiff, with the usual six shillings as 
costs in addition. ut Gildersleeve is 
further adjudged to pay nearly two pounds 
as “ damages.” Had there been further 
trouble between them? It is impossible 
to say. The “damages ” would seem to 
show that some of Gildersleeve’s latent 
irascibility had become active, and that 
Waterhouse had been in some way so 
treated as to demand in the eyes of the 
court heavy damages as recompense. 

Gildersleeve did not take his chasten- 
ing kindly. Neither in the matter of the 
inventory nor of the hog was his loyalty to 
the colony increased. Other unrecorded 
difficulties may have aided in bringing 
his discontent to a focus. During the 
six months which followed he probably 
expressed his opinions openly. ‘Taking 
advantage of the freedom of speech in 
the colony, he showed a certain tory in- 
stinct by raising his voice publicly against 
the Commonwealth. For this he was 
summoned to court. There he was 
judged as a caster out of “ pernicious 
speeches, tending to the detriment and 
dishonor of this Commonwealth,’ and 
was fined forty shillings. To the mind 
of the court he was a man who needed 
watching, and it further proceeded to put 
him under bonds of twenty pounds for 
his good behavior until the next general 
court, when his case would come up 
again. Gildersleeve bowed to the will of 
the Commonwealth and made an effort to 
behave himself during the interval. So 
well did he succeed that when again 
called before the court his fine was “ for- 
borne ” for a season and finally remitted 
altogether. 

The court might not have been so 
lenient had it known that the good con- 
duct of the offender was perhaps in part 
due to the fact that plans were already 
fomenting in Gildersleeve’s mind for 
leaving the Commonwealth. He had now 
lived in Wethersfield four years, and had 
been in a constant state of trouble. Ow- 
ing to certain ministerial difficulties which 
had arisen— for there were four of the 
cloth in the town at the same time—a 
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company was formed, in 1640, of some 
twenty-eight men, with their wives and 
children, for the purpose of removing to 
some other quarter. At the head of this 
body of discontented settlers was one of 
the four clergymen, the Rev. Richard 
Denton, who came from Halifax, England, 
and settled in Wethersfield in 1638. Of 
this man Cotton Mather says in his JZag- 
nalia: ‘Though he was a little man, 
yet he had a great soul, his well accom- 
plished mind in his lesser body was an Iliad 
in a nut shell. I think he was blind of 
one eye, yet he was not the least among 
the seers of Israel.” Of this company 
Richard Gildersleeve became an impor- 
tant member, and to Mr. Denton he was 
a devoted friend for twenty years. ‘The 
company having determined on removal, 
it became a difficult question to decide 
where would be the fittest place for locat- 
ing. While the matter was in debate, 
the New Haven confederation, now 
three years old, made up of the parent 
settlement at New Haven with the three 
plantations of Milford, Guilford and Bram- 
ford, and anxious to add to its number, 
came forward with the apparently gener- 
ous offer of a tract of land which it had 
recently purchased in close proximity to 
the Dutch claims on the west. The 
Wethersfield people gladly accepted the 
offer and drew up an agreement to re- 
move to this place, then called Rippo- 
wams and afterwards Stamford, in the 
winter of 1640-41. 

Thus Richard Gildersleeve passed out 
from under the Connecticut authority and 
came under the jurisdiction of New 
Haven. By this migration he raised him- 
self in dignity — for though not yet called 
Mr. his name appears well up in the list 
of twenty-eight, standing fifth in one 
place and sixth in another. As fifth on 
the list he just missed election as towns- 
man, but was chosen fence-viewer, and 
two years afterwards attained the dignity 
of deputy to the New Haven general 
court, to which as freeman of the colony 
he now declared his allegiance. This 
position he held two years in succession, 
and he must have thought it on the 
whole a satisfactory thing to migrate. 
We know very little about the life of this 
company in Stamford, beyond the fact 


that they organized the town, divided 
their lands and sought as their own record 
says, for “ contentment and satisfaction. ”’ 
But it is evident that a part of the com- 
pany failed to find such contentment and 
satisfaction as they had desired, for in 
three years they were ready again to 
migrate. Of those who had been discon- 
tented in the Wethersfield atmosphere, a 
part at least were no less uneasy under 
the theocratic régime of the New Haven 
colony. But whereas the cause of re- 
moval from Wethersfield had been in 
large part a religious one — except in 
Gildersleeve’s case, where it seems to 
have been something more —the cause 
of the uneasiness in Stamford was rather 
political. 

The principle of freemanship and the 
right of suffrage was here, as in Massa- 
chusetts, fundamentally different from that 
in Connecticut. In the latter colony 
there was practically universal suffrage 
until 1657 ; no church membership limit- 
ed the right to vote. But in New Haven 
a man had to be a member of one of the 
established churches of the colony in 
order to exercise this privilege in town 
matters as well as state. For men who 
had left Massachusetts because of this 
very difficulty, who had there become 
dissatisfied with the too close union of 
church and state, and who had breathed 
a higher political atmosphere in Connec- 
ticut, it was inevitable that they could 
not with contentment return to the old 
system as carried out in the New Haven 
confederation. Therefore the same com- 
pany, with some important exceptions, 
soon became restless under the restricted 
exercise of political rights, and they be- 
gan to look about for a new home, where 
greater freedom would be _ possible. 
There may have been other economic or 
social reasons, but there is no record of 
such. 

We have spoken of Stamford as closely 
adjoining the Dutch on the west. Hav- 
ing broken with the Connecticut colony, 
and now with that of New Haven, the only 
step that seemed possible was to pass un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Dutch at New 
Amsterdam, living on the shore of Long 
Island sound, from which the coast of Long 
Island only nine miles away could be 
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plainly seen, it is not surprising that they 
turned their thoughts thither instead of 
further westward along the coast. In 
1643 a committee was sent over by them, 
who succeeded in making a purchase 
from the Indians; and in 1644, after a 
residence of only three years in Stamford, 
a majority of the company crossed the 
water — in their second ark of refuge — 
with the Rev. Richard Denton still as 
their leader, and began a new settle- 
ment on the Long Island shores. ‘This 
restless body of emigrants now began 
life under the third district jurisdiction, 
possibly the fourth,— for regarding the 
majority of the company we know very 
little of their relations with the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony. Here they seem to 
have found both religious and political 
satisfaction. ‘They received a_ special 
patent from the. Dutch governor Kieft, 
defining their boundaries and giving 
them corporate rights. Thus they could 
control their religious affairs, undisturbed 
by any superfluity of ministers and theo- 
logical controversies ; and here, too, it was 
considered under the Dutch jurisdiction 
not only the right but the duty of every 
man to exercise his privileges as a voter. 
The English settlhements had compara- 
tively little to Go with the Dutch central 
government: they paid their tenths and 
were content to remain undisturbed in 
the possession of free local government. 
In 1646 the unscrupulous Kieft was re- 
moved, and Peter Stuyvesant became 
director-general or governor, which place 
he held until the first surrender to the 
English, in 1664. 

Richard Gildersleeve continued to rise 
in importance and dignity with the in- 
crease of years and the number of his 
migrations. He early became an im- 
portant manin Hempstead, — Hemestede 
the Dutch called it — and in 1652 he was 
commissioned magistrate or justice of the 
peace by Stuyvesant. This was the only 
official named by the governor, and this 
exercise of authority was practically little 
else than a form, as the settlers nominated 
a double set of names, from which the 
governor selected his officials. In carry- 
ing out his duties as justice Gildersleeve 
showed some of the same firmness, we 
may say at times obstinacy, on the side 
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of authority, that he had formerly shown 
in defiance of authority. When there 
were elected in 1656— and that record 
is the first in the town book of votes of 
Hempstead — five men to serve as towns- 
men, I find the following statement fol- 
lowing the record: 

“ We the magistrates of Hempstead do hereby 
engage ourselves to stand by and bare out with 
full power the above named Townsmen in all such 
acts and orders as shall conduce for the good and 
benefit for this town for the present year, giving 
out of land and receiving in of Inhabitants only 
excepted. Given under our hands this 16 April 
1657, stylo novo, 

Ri. GILDERSLEEVE 
JNO. SEAMAN.’’ 

This was the beginning of a long period 
of service for Gildersleeve, — Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve, as he was now generally called. 
At the time of his appointment as magis- 
trate in 1658, the clerk of the town adds, 
in transmitting his name with others to 
the governor, “all men of honest life”’ ; 
so that we might presume that he was 
living at peace with his neighbors, a con- 
tented, well satisfied freeman. But from 
other sources do we know that the magis- 
trate’s peace of mind was already dis- 
turbed, and that the religious quiet of 
the little community was already broken 
up by the advent of the Quakers. In 
1657 members of this body appeared in 
New York. Driven from there by the 
hostility of the Dutch, certain of them 
sought more peaceful and retired spots, 
where they could preach and _ hold 
conventicles without disturbance. One 
Hodggon or Hodshone appeared at 
Hempstead. Possibly Magistrate Gilder- 
sleeve had been warned to look out for 
any irregular proceedings, but if not 
there is little doubt that the same spirit 
which had cast out pernicious speeches 
against the commonwealth would have 
been equally opposed to all anti-congre- 
gational or presbyterian doctrine. For 
if the company at Hempstead had hoped 
for religious peace they had been disap- 
pointed. The town does not appear to 
have been united religiously. ‘The 
church goers were divided in sentiment, 
some were Independents or Brownists 
(Congregationalists) and some Presbyte- 
rians ; all were taxed for the support of 
the church as a part of the town ex- 











penses. The tax was burdensome to free 
thinkers and the lukewarm Christians, 
hence any attack on the established 
church was welcome.” ‘Therefore it is 
not impossible that the Quakers had some 
encouragement to preach at Hempstead. 
But if so they ran against a rock in the 
person of Magistrate Gildersleeve. As 
soon as the latter heard of the coming 
of Hodgson, he issued a warrant to the 
constable to arrest the preacher. Al- 
ready a place had been appointed for the 
holding of a meeting, and there the con- 
stable found the Quaker, “pacing the 
orchard alone in quiet meditation.” He 
at once seized hold of him and haled 
him off to the magistrate. But as it was 
just time for worship, the conscientious 
justice locked him up in his private house 
— for Hempstead had no jail— and went 
off to hear Mr. Denton preach. While 
the magistrate was thus performing his 
religious duty, the Quaker got the better 
of him; for in some way, probably by 
shouting in a loud voice from the window 
of his prison, he succeeded in collecting 
a crowd of listeners, who, gathering be- 
fore the house, “staid and hearth the 
truth declared.” When Mr. Gildersleeve 
returned from worship and found that his 
house had been used for that very pur- 
pose which he had sought to frustrate, 
his ire was thoroughly aroused. One 
can easily see the peculiar irony of the 
situation, which would only have the ef- 
fect of increasing the magistrate’s wrath. 
Hodgson was instantly removed to another 
house, and Gildersleeve determined on 
vigorous measures. He felt that the oc- 
casion was a crisis in respect of the peace 
of the Hempstead community; he saw 
that the town was not united religiously 
and might be all too ready to listen to 
the “heretical” doctrines: he had no 
pity for the Quaker preacher who had so 
cleverly outwitted him. Therefore, in 
opposition to the best-minded opinion in 
the town and in opposition to his brother 
magistrate John Seaman (himself half a 
Quaker, as it later appeared), he set off in 
person to New Amsterdam to report to 
Stuyvesant. As the result a sheriff, a gaoler 
and twelve musketeers were sent back to 
Hempstead to seize Hodgson and put 
down Quakerism. There the part played 
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by Mr. Gildersleeve ends; but he occu- 
pies the interesting position of having 
brought about one of the first and in some 
respects one of the least excusable of 
the Quaker persecutions. Hodgson was 
driven to New Amsterdam at the cart’s- 
tail, a distance of more than twenty miles, 
thrown into a dungeon and finally fined 
six hundred guilders ($240). He was 
unable to pay the fine and was further 
sentenced to serve two years, chained 
with a negro to a wheelbarrow. Refus- 
ing to work thus he was flogged. If Gil- 
dersleeve was obstinate when his temper 
was aroused there is no doubt that Hodg- 
son was equally obstinate and defiant.! 

But although the determined justice 
succeeded in putting out the first spreader 
of heresy, he had yet to discover that he 
had not stamped out the results of that 
preaching from the window of his own 
house. ‘This same house became oddly 
enough the centre of preaching, which 
first spread the doctrine, and also the 
centre of justice whence went forth the 
orders for its suppression; for in this 
house was held the magistrate’s court. 
In 1658 — the next year — appeared the 
first fruits of Hodgson’s work. A court 
was held, at which Mr. Gildersleeve pre- 
sided, for the trial of two goodwives of 
the town, who had formerly stirred up the 
magistrate’s wrath by entertaining Hodg- 
son at their houses (they probably kept 
taverns), and who now had brought the 
judicial vengeance upon themselves by 
attending Quaker conventicles. That the 
judicial wrath was not easy to appease 
appears from the fine of twenty guilders 
($8) and costs imposed upon the unfor- 
tunate goodwives. One wonders if the 
magistrate remembered the day when he 
was fined in good English money for not 
dissimilar political heresy. 

After this action either the Quaker 
spirit was cowed or the Puritan rigor re- 
laxed, for there is no further mention of 
any action against the Quakers in Hemp- 
stead under the Dutch administration. 
During the remainder of this period, to 





1 There is a brief account in Besse. Sufferings of the 
People called Quakers. II. pp. 182-3. ‘‘ Robert Hodg- 
son went to Hampstead and he had a Meeting with some of 
his Friends who dwelt there; where he met with barbarous 

sage. He was brought before one Geldersleeve, a magis- 
trate,” etc. This was the first persecution under the 
Dutch, and took place in 1657. 
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1664, 
called upon to engage in important town 
functions, such as holding office, settling 
disputes with the Indians, —whom he on 
one occasion at least entertained at his 
house and charged the town two guilders 


Mr. Gildersleeve was _ regularly 





therefor, — and in negotiating with the 
authorities at New Amsterdam in all mat- 
ters which needed a representative at the 
Dutch town. He also saw to the deter- 
mining of certain bounds, and to the 
allotting of meadow lands formerly undis- 
posed of, as well as to the fencing of 
these lands, and the determining of 
cattle rights. He was named magistrate 
in 1661, in 1663 ; townsman in 1664. 

It was during this period that the first 
attempt was made to bring the Long 
Island towns under English jurisdiction. 
Connecticut claimed authority over the 
whole island through a double title. The 
colony held a mortgage upon Long Island, 
given by one James Farrett, who had 
power of attorney from the Earl of Ster- 
ling, one of the patentees in 1635 of the 
Plymouth Company. In 1641 Farrett 
mortgaged the island, and this mortgage 
gave Connecticut a claim, which never 
became legally operative, to the eastern 
portion. Farrett’s title was confined to 
“that part of Long Island not possessed 
nor as he conceiveth claimed by the 
Dutch,” thus not including the western 
towns. But by the charter of 1662 Con- 
necticut extended her claim to the whole 
island under the clause defining the south- 
ern boundary, “running from east to 
west (that is to say) from the said Nar- 
ragansett Bay on the east to the South 
Sea on the west part with the Islands 
thereunto adjoining.” The colony in 
general court confirmed the claim and 
sent the governor and two others to bring 
the island under Connecticut jurisdiction. 
A long controversy now ensued with the 
Dutch, and Stuyvesant went to Boston 
and complained to the commissioners of 
the United Colonies; agents were also 
sent to present the grievances to the 
Connecticut General Court, in October, 
1663. At the same time a petition was 
presented from the English plantations 
on Long Island, praying for the protec- 
tion and privileges of the corporation of 
Connecticut ; and the court declared that 
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they accepted those towns under their 
jurisdiction. In November of the same 
year “about 80 Englishmen on horseback 
and afoot visited Hempstead, called the 
people together, told them not to pay 
taxes or tenths to the Dutch, for it was 
king’s land, deposed the magistrates and 
appointed others.” Mr. Gildersleeve 
must have been one of the deposed magis- 
trates. Inthe January following the States- 
General of Holland cautioned the town 
against withdrawing from their allegiance 
and repairing under the English allegiance. 
But the planters in no wise daunted — and 
here we may well see the firm resolve of 
Gildersleeve applied to good ends — de- 
cided to appeal again to Connecticut for 
protection. The Connecticut colony ac- 
cepted these towns and declared that as 
they had jurisdiction they would protect 
them. ‘The constable at Hempstead op- 
posed the movement, and we may judge 
that the inhabitants were fairly divided 
on the question. Strange though it may 
seem — though time and the unsatisfac- 
tory Dutch jurisdiction had undoubtedly 
tempered his inclination to defame the 
Commonwealth — Richard Gildersleeve 
and his son were the first on the list of 
those who expressed their allegiance to 
the old government, and the father with 
his son and thirteen others were declared 
freemen of Connecticut, ‘That Gilder- 
sleeve, Sr., was the leader of the move- 
ment is evident from the fact that he is 
named first on the list, and also from the 
fact that he is declared one of the 
colonial commissioners from Hempstead. 
What would have been the outcome of 
the disputed claim is uncertain, for the 
gordian knot was cut in a wholly unex- 
pected manner. In 1664 King Charles 
gave a patent to his brother James, Duke 
of York and Albany, covering all the ter- 
ritory from Maine to the Delaware River, 
and at once measures were taken for the 
reduction of the Dutch. By September 
of the same year New Amsterdam and 
Fort Orange had surrendered, and the 
whole territory came under the control 
of the Duke of York and his agent, Cap- 
tain Nicoll. This at once altered the 
relation of the Long Island towns; and 
as Connecticut gave up her doubtful 
claim in the presence of this positive one, 
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they were obliged to remain under the 
jurisdiction of New York. In February, 
1665, deputies from all these towns met 
Governor Nicoll at Hempstead. Here 
were drawn up the body of laws known 
as the Duke’s Laws, to regulate the affairs 
of the lower part of the province, 7. «., 
Long Island and West Chester counties. 
Whether Richard Gildersleeve was one of 
the deputies I cannot say, but he must 
have been prominent at the gathering in 
Hempstead, as he was townsman for that 
year. 

Unfortunately the deputies had little 
voice in the drawing up of these laws. 
They were presented to them already 
drawn by the governor, and they were 
asked simply to adopt the code as he had 
framed it; there was no deliberation by 
them or consultation by the governor of 
their local rights. It is evident that the 
imposition of such a government would 
be far from satisfactory to the freemen of 
these towns, and I am inclined to think 
that Gildersleeve often thought, though 
there is no record that he openly ex- 
pressed, bitter things of the new govern- 
ment. I also think that he was at the 
head of the malcontents, for when in 
1669 the burden of the Duke’s Laws be- 
came too oppressive and their arbitrary 
character thoroughly repugnant to the 
settlers, we find Hempstead with other 
towns determining to send in a petition 
for redress of grievances. Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve was selected to go to Jamaica “ to 
agitate with those appointed from other 
towns concerning preferring a petition to 
the governor about our grievances, which 
being accomplished he is forthwith to 
present it to our honored governor.” 
Unfortunately, notwithstanding the efforts 
of Mr. Gildersleeve and the others, little 
attention was paid to the petition, and 
only a few minor grievances were re- 
dressed. 

When the towns came under the Eng- 
lish jurisdiction, the governor insisted 
that new patents be taken out in place of 
those granted by the States-General of 
Holland through their director-generals. 
Hempstead acceded to the order, and in 
April, 1669, Mr. Gildersleeve was selected 
to go again to New York “to fetch the 
patent and to speak with Captain Nicols 


to know what the town is indebted to 
him for the patent, and what he demands 
more than he already has, Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve is to engage in the town’s behalf 
to see him paid.” All fees for these 
patents were the governor’s special per- 
quisites, and the latter generally saw to 
it that the documents should be highly 
valued by the towns. ‘The Hempstead 
patent was probably granted that year, 
although Governor Nicoll retired from 
office in 1668, and was succeeded by Sir 
Francis Lovelace. This man in a small 
way was a type of his master in England, 
and his temper is seen from his order to 
his subordinates to tax the towns so 
heavily that they should not have time to 
think about their grievances. 

His administration brought matters to 
a crisis, and eight Long Island towns 
with Hempstead at the head, and with 
Richard Gildersleeve at the head of 
Hempstead, met, October 9, 1669, to pe- 
tition for further redress of grievances. 
In the petition drawn up we find the 
spirit shown which framed the Petition 
of Rights nearly thirty years before, and 
which drew up the Declaration of Rights 
twenty years after. The towns outlined 
those portions of the Duke’s Laws which 
they considered deficient and those por- 
tions which were arbitrary and oppres- 
sive ; they demanded the removal of re- 
strictions on trade, and declared that it 
was contrary to the rights of Englishmen, 
that they should be excluded from all 
share in legislation; they asserted most 
vehemently that principle, the key-note 
of action seventy years later, that taxation 
and representation were inseparable, and 
that it was one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of every English subject, that he 
have a voice in the imposition of all 
taxes, whether for general or special ob- 
jects. The towns had for several years 
paid without murmuring a direct tax of a 
penny on the pound to defray the public 
charges ; so that this emphatic declara- 
tion seems to have been called forth by a 
special levy for the repair of the fort at 
New York. In 1670 the towns took fur- 
ther definite action, some promising to 
contribute “only if the privileges be ob- 
tained, not otherwise,’ while others, 
among them Hempstead, refused to con- 
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tribute at all “ because they were deprived 
of the liberties of Englishmen.” It is 
impossible to say what would have been 
the eventual outcome of the matter. 
Governor Lovelace burned the petition ; 
but the gordian knot was again cut by an 
unexpected event. In 1673 New York 
once more fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, and became a Dutch province. 
In August of that year the Dutch gover- 
nor Colve sent a summons to the Long 
Island towns, bidding them send their 
deputies with their constables’ staves and 
English flags, in return for which they 
would be furnished with the flags of his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Orange, 
not long afterwards to be their own good 
king, William III. Hempstead sent in the 
staff, and promised to send the flag, but, 
true to her colors, never did, as far as I 
am able to discover. ‘The old associate 
of Gildersleeve in the magistracy, the 
companion of his travels since leaving 
Wethersfield, the genial, half Quaker 
John Seaman, was chosen one of the 
schepen ; and one wonders if he recog- 
nized himself under the new title, though 
a long inhabitancy under Dutch jurisdic- 
tion had probably inured him to the un- 
couth Dutch names. 

We have an indication of the size of 
the settlements by the order requiring 
the freemen to take the oath of fidelity 
to the new government. Hempstead 
leads the list with the largest number, 
107. Of these fifty did not take the 
oath, in all likelihood Richard Gilder- 
sleeve among them. There is no positive 
record that they ever did take it, for the 
Dutch control only lasted until 1674, 
when New York was restored by the 
treaty of Breda to England, and Sir Ed- 
mund Andros was sent over as governor. 

Richard Gildersleeve was now getting 
well on in years, the age of himself and 
his goodwife we learn (from a deposition 
made a few years later) to be seventy- 
three. But the old gentleman was still 
hale and hearty, and was to do his town 
good service for more than a dozen years 
longer. He served as town clerk, as 
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temporary schoolmaster, as constable and 
as the collector of the minister’s rate. 
He was appointed on the committees to 
divide up the lands and to lay out the 
meadows, and was always the chief nego- 
tiator in all difficulties with the Indians 
and the English governor. Almost the 
last record of him is the most remarka- 
ble. In December, 1682, when eighty- 
one years old, he was hired “to beat the 
drum on all town occasions except train- 
ing day at 20 sh.a year.’”’ While it is not 
exactly pleasing to think of the old gen- 
tleman after a life so full of vicissitudes 
as hired by the town to beat the drum in 
his eighty-second year, it is, after all, a 
stirring picture, and has its pleasing side. 
The son has taken the father’s place as 
town official, and the latter, with a mind 
of so much vigor, may easily have found 
pleasure and recreation in thus calling 
his townsmen together, as a sort of re- 
minder of his past leadership. He would 
die in the harness if he died at all. 
After 1685 there is no further mention 
of the sturdy patriot. The last record 
shows him still serving his town, when 
‘“‘Richard Gildersleeve, Sr., is chosen to 
gather the rate about the town-house and 
patent.” That he died shortly after there 
can be little doubt, at the ripe age of 
eighty-five or six, and after a life in the 
settlements of New England covering 
half a century. 

Few men could boast, among those of 
the humbler and less known class, of 2 
life so full of interest, of a character so 
vigorous for the spirit of independence 
and personal liberty, or a temper sterner 
in the face of duty. Gildersleeve came 
into direct relation with certainly four of 
the most noteworthy experiments in co- 
lonial government, Connecticut, New 
Haven, New Amsterdam and New York; 
and beginning with the government at 
home in England, he pursued the circle 
of the colonial systems, strangely enough 
dying after all under the constitutional 
form most nearly resembling the govern- 
ment from which he had fled fifty years: 
before. 
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THE GIRLS OF DANGAR. 


Dangar to be a town 
too obscure for men- 
tion on the ordinary 
- map, or a little village 

bristling with importance. 

One looks for a score of 
- laughing girls with an un- 
limited quantity of feathers in their caps. 
It is, therefore, with a slight sinking of 
the heart that the author of this tale is 
obliged to confess that the girls of Dan- 
gar were but two in number. 

A rambling old house with a tower on 
the right side of the front, with dormer 
windows peeping out all over the roof, 
with verandas and balconies and odd 
little covered porches — a well-kept iawn, 
a stretch of woodland, a breadth of 
meadows and a score or more of excel- 
lently fenced fields —this was Dangar 
before the war. 

An older house than that, visible now 
from the public road on account of the 
thinning out of valuable timber, the 
tower still there, and the verandas and 
the balconies and the odd little porches, 
but not altogether intact. Some of the 
dormer windows, too, had lost a shutter, 
and the other perhaps clattered against 
the pane and the roof alternately for 
want of a fastening at either end; acres 
enough to make a score or more of fields, 
but the fences among the things of the 
past —-- such was Dangar at the opening 
of this story. 

And more than a hundred years before 
it had been Jasper Dangar’s home. 

He was an Englishman anda Sir. “A 
sick-lookin’ sort o’ feller,” it was said of 
him, “with a reddish mustache and a 
way of lordin’ it over his neighbors as if 
he was a king.” 

He had taken a keen delight in the 
building of his home, and the odder he 
could make it the better he was pleased. 
It was not until the whole place wore an 





By Louise R. Baker. 


air of having always been that he return- 
ed to England for a bride. 

There were three children born to Sir 
William and Lady Dangar, Jasper, John 
and William. 

Jasper was the present owner of Dan- 
gar. He was like his father in soul and 
body, even to being “a sick-lookin’ sort 
o’ feller.” The inhabitants of Little Dip 
bore him no love, and he didn’t ask it. 
Like his father, he preferred to live to 
himself. He was a bitter man, with 
half-formed dreams for his companions. 
He had married, late in life, a Virginia 
lady of excellent family. There were 
two girls, Lucia and Victoria, running 
wild about the place. There had also 
been a boy, as fine a little chap as you 
ever saw, with great black eyes and a di- 
minutive round face. But he had been 
laid in the coffin with his mother, both of 
them smiling, the only happy beings in 
the solemn room. 

John Dangar was as unlike his brother 
Jasper as possible. While his brother 
dwelt in seclusion at Dangar, he, being a 
younger son with no prospects worth 
mentioning, put on a corduroy suit and 
went to work like a laborer. He bought 
himself a small farm, and fixed it up and 
sold it, purchasing another a trifle larger, 
and so kept on. Although he wore a 
corduroy suit and a slouch hat, John 
Dangar came near being worshipped as a 
sort of social king. As his father had 
done before him, he returned to England 
for a bride. ‘This bride was the daugh- 
ter of a penniless peer, and she fell into 
the free and easy ways of her husband as 
naturally as if they had always been her 
own. Indeed, she admired and loved 
her husband to such an extent that when 
he closed his eyes to all things mortal, 
she, according to the people of Big Dip, 
“just laid down and died.” Mrs. Mar- 
tina, the queen of Big Dip society and 
the widow of George M. March, was the 
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sole remaining offspring of this congenial 
and happy pair. 

William Dangar, the youngest son of 
the original Dangar, looked on with dis- 
approving eyes at John’s manceuvres. He 
had taken his little store and built him- 
self a house as near as possible a fac- 
simile of Jasper’s. But, being on a 
smaller scale, the little covered porches 
especially made an altogether crazy ap- 
pearance, and set the inhabitants of both 
Big and Little Dip laughing uproariously. 
When Jasper married the elder Miss 
Phillips, William went to work and won 
the affections of the younger. And the 
younger being a silly, childishly-inclined 
creature, was filled with joy beyond ex- 
pression when her boy reached the age 
of nine years before her sister’s little girl 
cried her first cry at Dangar. This boy 
as he grew up was known throughout the 
length and breadth of Big and Little Dip 
and miles around them as “ Wild Willie.” 
He had got into trouble of a serious 
nature during the war, and ten years 
after it was still afraid to show his face 
anywhere near the region of home. His 
mother occasionally slipped over to 
Charlestown, where he was supposed to 
be, and she gave it out confidentially that 
he was doing well. The girls of Dangar, 
limited in both years and wisdom, were 
inclined to take a romantic view of Wild 
Willie’s misdoings, and in fancy fixed him 
up as an exiled hero. To Jasper Dangar 
the name of his unfortunate nephew was 
never mentioned. 

Mrs. Martina March was evidently to 
all intents and purposes born to enjoy 
life. .She gloried in fresh paint and new 
furniture. She dwelt in the finest of the 
many fine houses in the vicinity of Big 
Dip. She delighted in society in the 
same free and easy manner her parents 
had delighted in it before her, and she 
was a lady out and out. She did not 
smile in a superior way over the seclu- 
siveness of her relatives at Dangar. To 
tell the truth she pitied them, and when- 
ever she could begged the girls off for a 
holiday. She understood, as did every- 
one, that the Dangars were poor, abom- 
inably poor, that there was a mortgage 
on the place, “and dear knows what be- 
sides.”” Mrs. March could not compre- 


hend the meaning of two mortgages on 
one place. “A mortgage,” she would 
say, “and so many ‘liens,’ or whatever 
they are called.” 

The girls of Dangar, though they were 
generally as stiff as ancient dames in the 
drawing-room at Dangar, thawed percep- 
tibly in Cousin Martina’s pleasant parlors, 
and were rather disposed to become sub- 
jects of Big Dip’s queen even though she 
was forever telling people that “Mr. 
March made his money during the war,” 
when everybody knows that the right 
thing for the Virginians to have done at 
that exciting period was to get poor and 
keep on getting poorer, and the more 
mortgages you had on your place the 
greater was the mark of your respecta- 
bility. The Dangar girls were secretly 
glad that Mr. March wasn’t living to tell 
his own tale. It was bad enough coming 
from Cousin Martina, but women are ex- 
cusable for doing silly things, and a queen 
among women is excusable for any num- 
ber of silly things. 


II. 


THE sun of a June morning streamed 
down on Dangar, glinting the panes of 
the dormer windows and flashing yellow 
upon the irregular roofs. 

But all the windows in the upper room 
of the tower were thrown open, the white 
muslin curtains were drawn, and air and 
sunlight were alike welcome. ‘This upper 
room in the tower was the chamber of 
the Miss Dangars. On the present oc- 
casion every chair in the room was 
littered. ‘There was a pink dress, evi- 
dently out for inspection, spread over 
one, on another a deep blue, and so on. 
There were tangles of discarded cos- 
tumes on the two rocking-chairs, and the 
very stools were piled high with woman’s 
delicate drapery. 

Seated on the floor was the younger of 
the Miss Dangars, Victoria by name, 
steadily ripping a white waist from its 
voluminous skirt. Victoria Dangar was 
decidedly a pretty girl as she sat there in 
the sunlight. Her head was small and 
shapely, and covered with beautiful 
smooth brown hair. Her eyes were 
shaded by long curling lashes. The eyes, 
which one could not see for the drooping 
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lashes, were a deep dark blue. Her 
skin was dazzlingly fair, her mouth curved 
and kissable. ‘lhere was a slight frown 
on Victoria’s brow. She wasn’t fond of 
ripping, and she had torn a little place 
above the belt. The frown was deepen- 
ing over another tear when the docr 
opened and in- rushed the elder of the 
Miss Dangars. 

You could see now how tall Victoria 
was, for the two were exactly the same 
height, fully five feet six. ‘Just one 
inch taller than we ought to be,” they 
were wont to say. “Just the correct 
height for a woman,” their friends at Big 
Dip would declare when Cousin Martina 
had them out for a holiday. 

Lucia’s eyes and hair were black, 
otherwise their own father could hardly 
have told the girls apart. She was an 
exquisite picture of grace and _ good- 
humor as she stood there laughing. 

“Well,” cried Victoria, expectantly, 
“what have you brought this time?” 

“It’s the old tale of the garret and the 
trunk.” As she spoke, Lucia Dangar 
sank down on the pile of clothes in the 
biggest rocking-chair. “Some of our 
grandmother’s lace, of course, but I’m so 
sorry it isn’t enough for two.” 

“We'll cut it in half and make it 
enough.” 

“Indeed we wont. I tell you what — 
I’ not go to-morrow. You're the saint 
of the family, anyway, and we can man- 
age to fix one of us up decently.” 

“Oh, but I want you to go, too; we’d 
have so much more fun.” 

“Listen to her! Here’s Mam Chu- 
setts just in time to hear. The saint 
imagines that two of us could have more 
fun viewing the new minister than if she 
views him by her lone self. Did you 
ever hear the like?” 

Mam Chusetts seemed to consider it a 
good joke. 

“Das not much fun fo’ a pusson by 
deyse’f, honey,” she said. ‘ Mith Lou, 
yo’ jis’ git ready an’ go long an’ don’ yo’ 
spen’ yo’ Sabbath layin’ in bed readin’ 
lobe books. I’ve awned de ruffles to de 
best o’ my ’bility.” 

But Lucia Dangar having made up her 
mind was not to be persuaded. Victoria, 
as usual, gave in, perhaps this time rather 


willingly, as it would be a much lighter 
task to arrange one costume than two. 

The white waist was finally ripped from 
the voluminous skirt, and Mam Chusetts 
carried it off down stairs to make it 
“peah lack new agin.” The pink dress 
and the blue dress were shaken out and 
groaned over and thrown aside, and after 
a good deal of hesitation a white dress 
was dragged from the tangle of discarded 
gear as the only thing that would do. 
Upon this garment Lucia Dangar set to 
work with a will, lowering the neck and 
shortening the sleeves that the other 
white waist might be visible; and then 
she trimmed the lowered neck and short- 
ened sleeves with her grandmother’s lace, 
and went into ecstasies over the effect. 

“If he hasn’t a heart of stone,’’ she 
cried, enthusiastically, “he’ll get all the 
inspirations for his sermon with his eyes 
on the beautiful saint.” 

“Don’t be so ridiculous,’’ responded 
the saint. ‘“ He’ll have his sermon writ- 
ten long ago, and it’ll be as dry as a chip.” 

“Bosh! he’ll forget that one and make 
up another on the spot. They always do. 
I wonder if he’s young.” 

“You'd better come along and see.” 

“Tn the blue or the pink? He’s gota 
pretty name, MilesSemple. If you don’t 
bring me a glowing description I’ll never 
forgive you. He’ll be over, of course, to 
see papa. I do so love to watch them 
trying to convert papa. It’s as good as 
a show.” 

Victoria Dangar looked up with a seri- 
ous expression on her face as her sister 
ceased speaking. “I don’t think you 
ought to talk that way about papa,’ she 
said. “I don’t think it sounds well 
either to hear a girl speak too lightly of 
religion.” 

Lu threw down the white dress and 
coming to her sister put her hands caress- 
ingly on her blushing cheeks. “You 
dear little preacher,’ she said, teasingly, 
“you tell him if you see him outside that 
there’s another one at home who says she 
hears such good sermons during the week 
that on Sunday she feels inclined to rest, 
and is very likely at the present moment 
reposing among her pillows reading a 
‘lub book’ which doesn’t begin to be as 
dry as a chip.” 
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Victoria laughed. ‘ You know I didn’t 
mean anything.” 

“Let’s talk about something else. 
Let’s be gloomy for awhile and talk about 
ourselves.” 

She wasn’t a gloomy thing to look at 
as she sank down on the floor and let her 
black-crowned head rest comfortably upon 
a maze of finery. 

“There are two old maids of Dangar,” 
commenced Victoria, in a sing-song story- 
telling tone. “One of them is seven- 
teen and the other sixteen years of age.’’ 

“And they are always reading in the 
papers,” interrupted the gloomy individ- 
ual, “ how people of neglected education 
can be polished up and entirely reno- 
vated; but not having the necessary 
wherewithal for such a” transformation 
they are obliged to remain in their ab- 
normal state of illiteracy.” 

“That isn’t true, Lu, we are not illit- 
erate.” 

“One of them is a saint and t’other is 
a sinner. But the saint, who worships at 
the village chapel, has as big a temper as 
the sinner, and besides a meek little way 
of flaring up on uncalled for occasions.” 

“T’m sure you sing better than Cousin 
Martina, and she took lessons for about 
ten years.” 

“The saint has great appreciation of 
the sinner’s sole accomplishment, brought 
to light by a governess who left when the 
sinner was going on fourteen. Oh, I 
think it’s awful to be as poor as a church 
mouse and have a father who doesn’t care 
a snap of his finger for you.” 

“You oughtn’t to talk that way about 
papa,” said Victoria again, but she 
couldn’t say the accusation was false. 

“T feel like I’m the kind of a girl to 
do something desperate some day ; I won- 
der if I ever will!”? There must have 
been pleasure in her wonder, for as she 
said the words her face resumed all its 
sunny good-humor. ‘“ Let’s do away with 
troublesome subjects and talk about Wild 
Willie.’ One would imagine she was 
taking up the most troublesome of all 
her subjects. ‘ You remember how dark 
it was that night, don’t you Vic? And 
how the rain came down drip, drip, drip, 
and then suddenly stopped? I was look- 
ing at the moon creeping out from a sul- 


len cloud when he ran up on the veranda 
and knocked.” 

“ Wasn’t it dreadful? ” 

“Do you know, Vic, papa never has 
forgiven him.” 

“No, of course not, it was so dread- 
ful.” 

“Well, I think after all these years a 
person ought to forgive. I saw his shadow 
lying dark in the moonlight and I re- 
member how I felt as I turned around, 
It seemed to me as if something was go- 
ing to happen. I always was one for hav- 
ing things happen, but I didn’t guess it 
was Wild Willie.” 

“Yes, and you started when he came 
in and grew as white as a sheet ; you had 
a lot of sense, Lu, when you were seven 
years old. I wondered why he had a 
blanket over his head and why he was in 
his shirt-sleeves. And wasn’t it awful 
when he told papa about the fight at the 
card table and how he didn’t know what 
he was doing when he shot ‘Tim Mooney? 
Wasn't father furious! I crept under the 
table and tried to make out I wasn’t in 
the room when he asked for God’s sake 
to give him a horse, and papa kept on 
storming. I saw you sneak out, and I 
wished more than anything on earth that 
I was near the door, too.” 

“<T felt so sure father wouldn’t give him 
the horse,” said Lu, “and he said if he 
could get to the Rebel army he would 
be safe. I think I was only angry with 
father and the Mooney boys, and most of 
all with Tim Mooney for having been 
shot; I wasn’t angry with Wild Willie. 
Do you recollect how he used to come 
over and play ‘party’ with us and call 
me his ‘little wife’? I knew Uncle Sam 
would do whatever I asked, and I went 
out and made him get my pony, and I 
waited down at the end of the lane. I 
thought he would come rushing past me 
in the night with the blanket over his 
head, looking like a spook, and then I 
would call him and give him the pony, 
and he would ride to the rebels and be 
safe. Instead I heard Black Bess’s hoofs 
clattering along, and I saw Wild Willie 
had on papa’s great coat and fur cap, and 
I think I was sorry that I couldn’t give 
him my pony. He came clattering down 
like mad, but he saw me and he stopped 
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short and jumped off. Everybody may 
blame him,” cried the girl, passionately, 
“but they didn’t see him as I saw him 
that night. He jumped right off and 
came to me—he understood all about 
the pony. I saw by the moonlight that 
his eyes were full of tears, and when he 
took me in his arms and kissed me I felt 
one great warm drop splash on my cheek. 
‘Good by, little wife,’ he said, ‘I’ve gone 
and done for myself sure enough this 
time.’ And then he jumped on Black 
Bess again and galloped away for dear 
life.” 

“And the next day weren’t we fright- 
ened when the Mooney boys came up 
and ordered papa to tell them where he 
was? And didn’t we feel glad when papa 
said, ‘You can do nothing but go back 
home, he is safe with the Southern army.’ 
And didn’t they curse papa! And they’ve 
hated him worse from that day than they 
ever did before.” 

“Sir Jasper Dangar didn’t know what 
he was bringing upon his descendants 
when he settled here in Virginia,” ex- 
claimed Lucia, vehemently. She was in 
the habit of putting all the family troubles 
on the dead grandfather. She imagined 
if he had remained in England Wild 
Willie would have been a credit instead 
of a sorrow to the blood. She never 
paused to consider that Wild Willie would 
never have been at all, nor she nor Vic 
either. 

“Do you think Mr. Semple will be a 
gentleman?” 

Victoria was in such a dream over 
Wild Willie’s wrongdoings that she started 
and asked “ What?” 

“Do you think Mr. Semple will be a 
gentleman?” 

“Oh, I hope so.” 

“If he isn’t, will we be obliged to have 
him here to tea?” 

Miss Victoria Dangar was at a loss. 
She couldn’t imagine a man who was not 
a gentleman sitting down to the tea table 
with her old father and Lu, the latter 
looking extra tall and dignified, and doing 
the honors as if she had learned them in 
England. “I don’t know,” she said, 
helplessly, “all the others were gentle- 
men.” 

“Well, isn’t it strange that over at 


Cousin Martina’s one would sometimes 
rather see a good-looking man than a 
gentleman, while here at home —”’ 

“Oh, here at home it is different.” 

“TI should say it is. I have occasion- 
ally wished it wasn’t.” 

'O-Lat” 

“There, I’ve shocked Sir Jasper’s 
granddaughter. Notwithstanding my 
wishes it is different and I’ll never be 
the one to change it. Sir Jasper will 
have no fault to find with us when we 
meet in Kingdom Come. We’re as out- 
rageously seclusive as he was himself, and 
we hate the Little Dip people like ‘ pi- 
son.’”’ 

“OQ Lu, we don’t.” 

“QO Vic, we do.” 

“We don’t *care for them, we don’t 
have anything to do with them, of course 
not; there’s no reason that we should, 
but we don’t really hate them.” 

“Well, I guess if one of them was in 
a pit and we could drag him out by a 
rope we might do it provided he’d prom- 
ise not to want to shake hands with us 
after he got up. ‘That time I went to 
church to hear Mr. Hooker’s sermon, he 
said that would answer the requirements 
of Christian charity. You needn’t looked 
so shocked. Perhaps he didn’t mention 
the hand-shake but he did have the man 
in the pit, and I felt so glad when we 
came home that no one had fallen in the 
ore mine at the end of the lane.” 

“Lucia Dangar, you do love to make 
yourself out terrible.’ 

“I’m not half so terrible as you and 
papa are about Wild Willie.” 

“As me!” cried Victoria, her lowe: 
lip trembling. “I don’t see how you 
can say that, Lu. I think it’s very sad 
he has to live away from home and all 
that, but now since I’ve got some sense, I 
don’t think he ought ever to have shot 
Tim Mooney. Of course I do think it’s 
heroic in him staying away from home 
all these years.” 

“T’ve changed my opinion on the sub- 
ject of his staying away, and I don’t 
think you used always to be so particular 
about taking sides with Tim Mooney. It 
would be heroic if he were to come home. 
After all he was only sixteen if he did 
look like he were grown, and the Mooney 
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boys led him into it. Oh, I wish to good 
gracious Wild Willie would come home !”’ 

Then they went back to church topics 
again and wondered how it would be if 
the new minister turned out not to be a 
gentleman. 

“It would hardly do to give the cold 
shoulder to a minister,” said Lucia, medi- 
tatively, “but if he’s not a gentleman 
what else we can possibly do I can’t for 
the life of me see. I suppose papa will 
fix it somehow.” 

“All the others were gentlemen,” re- 
peated Vic. 

“‘T wish to-morrow would come so that 
we could find out.” 


iG, 


TO-MORROW came too soon for Lucia 
Dangar. Vic and Mam Chusetts by turns 
entreated her to get up and help. 

* Yo’ ought try wake up Mith Lu,” 
cried Mammy, anxiously, “ dis chile wants 
fo’ to look nice.” 

“If you don’t show me how to arrange 
the lace I can’t go at all,’’ said Victoria, 
plaintively. 

“De tar is off de kerridge wheel an’ 
Mith Vic’ll hev fo’ to walk,” continued 
the old woman. 

This last roused Lucia. 
bed and rubbed her eyes. 

“Are you really going to walk?” 

Here the saint lost her temper and 
became snappish. “I'd like you to tell 
me, Lucia Dangar,” she exclaimed, any- 
thing but plaintively, “what would be 
the use of fixing the lace and all the rest 
of it if I intended wearing a riding- 
habit?” 

Lucia dashed out of bed crying with 
conviction, “I know you'll be late,” 
ordered helpful mammy to bring the pins 
in a hurry, and set to work on the lace. 
She was so very rapid in fact that she put 
it on crooked, and Victoria, standing be- 
fore the glass with tears in her eyes, 
vowed she’d do without the lace rather 
than look as if she didn’t know how to 
wear it. 

‘To without the lace, indeed !”’ sniffed 
the indignant Lucia, “after I’ve given up 
going on your account, too. ‘Turn around 
and let me fix it as if you were an old 
maid, for you’re quite as particular as 


She sat up in 
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one. It’s a great wonder you don’t wash 
your face with soap, so long as you’re 
vying with the middle class in neatness.”’ 

“‘T hear the bells now,” said poor Vic ; 
*T know I'll be late.” 

“What difference does it make if you 
are? You're not the whole congregation. 
That’s only the first bell, anyway, and 
they have Sunday-school and hymns be- 
fore the sermon. I haven’t forgiven you 
yet for that day you got me there in 
‘good time.’” 

“Of course if I get in before the ser- 


mon it will do.’ Vic’s tears had not 
fallen. Her countenance had cleared in- 
stead. ‘The figure in the glass had such 


an airy grace about it, and the point lace 
collar did so give a person the appear- 
ance of being “ somebody.” 

“Yo’ll go de paf, honey, an’ not dirty 
yo’ putty shoes.” 

“You better had go the path, Vic.” 

“Indeed I will.’”’ She looked down at 
the “‘ putty shoes’’ in question, and then 
she gathered her dainty white skirts in 
her hand, and Lucia gave her a fan and 
fastened on her hat, and she tripped 
down the stairs and away. 

“T’m glad it isn’t I,’’ said the sinner, 
and, lazy girl that she was, she actually 
tumbled herself back in bed. 

Sho’ yo’s got de Danga laziness in yo’ 
!”? exclaimed Mam Chusetts, ad- 


bones ! 
miringly. ‘Peahs lack yo’ an’ yo’ pa 


tinks a heap o’ bed. Mith Vic ain’t 
a-comin’ up staihs wen she gits back 


f’om chuch. She steps in de libwy to do 
her readin’. She’ll tell her book ’bout 
de new preacha stid o’ tellin’ you.” 

Miss Lucia Dangar jumped out of bea 
a second time, and was stationed in the 
library before her sister had reached the 
village church. 

The Dangar girls were glad their father 
was fond of bed. ‘To tell the truth, they 
were rather afraid of him and kept as 
much as possible out of his way. 

If Jasper Dangar had been sitting in 
his leather-lined chair at the window, 
Lucia Dangar wouldn’t have dared to 
dance over the polished floor as she did, 
wishing aloud and “for gracious sake”’ 
Vic would have some pity on a body and 
hurry home. Instead, she would have 
hidden herself away in one of the re- 
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cesses and pretended to read, for Mr. 
Dangar had once or twice coming in sud- 
denly, inquired acidly, “If library were 
another name for dancing-room, and if 
so, pray what was the meaning of the 
books?” 

Lucia danced about and whistled and 
grew tired, and leoked at illustrated bird 
books and grew tired over again, and ex- 
amined the Roman numbers to see how 
many she knew and how many more she 
didn’t know. She was counting the tick- 
ings of the clock when, to her unbounded 
surprise, a white-robed figure ran hastily 
past the open door and on down the side 
hall. 

Quick as a flash she followed, only to 
find the white-robed figure lying in a heap 
on the bed, crying as if her heart would 
break. 

She wouldn’t even look up when her 
sister implored her to tell her what had 
happened. She just lay still and sobbed 
on. The sinner, who hadn’t been to 
church at all, tried her best to soothe the 
ruffled saint, for the sobs were angry, in- 
dignant sobs. 

Suddenly Vic sat erect in the centre of 
the bed, pushing her love-locks away from 
her heated forehead with reckless haste, 
and cried out, passionately, “ He’s no 
gentleman!” 

Then Lucia gasped, “ What did he do?” 

“You couldn’t guess!” The saint 
laughed shortly and sharply. “If you’d 
live a hundred thousand million years you 
couldn’t guess. He came and stood right 
in front of our pew, the Dangar pew, and 
—and—” 

“What did he do?” Lucia’s face was 
aflame. What had this minister, who 
wasn’t a gentleman, dared to do? 

“ He — took—me — for — a— village 
— girl—a Little Dip girl, and they were 
all so glad. I couldn’t say a word.” 
Her head went back on the pillows again. 
““ He — he said it would be better for — 
my — soul — if — if — I — came — to — 
church — in— time — and didn’t spend 














sO many moments arranging — my — fur- 
belows. He—he said —not to let it 
— happen — again.” 

Lucia Dangar was crying too, and she 
very seldom cried. When had the Dan- 
gars ever been so insulted ? 
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** T hope you'll never go near his church 
again,” she sobbed. 

“< Never?” 

“We'll both go together. We’ll go to 
Big Dip, and we'll go every Sunday. 
We'll ride past just as the people are go- 
ing in so that they may see us,” cried 
Lu, lugubriously but triumphantly. “Vic,” 
she added impressively, “ men who aren’t 
gentlemen ought not to be allowed in the 
ministry. Do you think he will venture 
to call on papa?”’ 

Vic started up, this time in fright. 
“Oh, whatever you do, Lu,” she implored, 
“don’t tell papa; he would be so angry. 
It’s — it’s a trillion times worse than Wild 
Willie.” 

Lucia gazed fixedly at the bed-post. 
She could see the moon just a little dis- 
tance away from a dark cloud behind 
which it had hidden during the storm. 
She could feel the bridle of a pony in a 
very little hand that was somehow hers. 
She could hear the clatter of Black Bess’s 
hoofs coming down the lane. A warm 
drop was on her cheek. Wild Willie was 
kissing her good-bye. 

“‘T should think it is,” she said. 

IV. 

Mr. Dancar sat in his leather-lined 
chair at the library window. He had a 
volume of French literature on the table 
besice him, but the literature of what 
age Mr. Dangar could not have told. He 
had read a page or two with his eyes 
merely, now he had given it up altogether. 
He must think, think, think. 

Ten minutes before Lucia had come 
into the room. She was really after her 
kitten that had runaway. But the kitten 
seemed to have a considerable amount 
of gumption, for it looked quietly out at 
her from under her father’s chair. She 
took a good while selecting a book, feel- 
ing all the time that a pair of steel-blue 
eyes were fixed upon her. 

“ Lucia!” 

She dropped the book to the floor and 
mumbled an apology. 

“ How old are you?”’ 

“ Seventeen.” 

Mr. Dangar half smiled. ‘You're sure 
of it?” he asked. “ You're certain you’re 
not sixteen?” 
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“TI was seventeen last Monday. 
always mark our birthdays down.” 

Other girls might have parties and 
presents and a good time in general ; the 
Dangar girls merely marked their birth- 
days down. 

So she was really seventeen! ‘Tall and 
straight and beautiful. He wasn’t fond 
of his girls. He had let them grow up 
apart from him. But he was proud of 
the Dangar blood — and to think what 
she might have done for it if these ac- 
cursed Americans hadn’t been satisfied 
with whipping England, but they must 
go and whip themselves. Not a stone of 
Dangar would descend to them, that he 
knew. ‘Then what would? It came to 
him in a flash that he was old and feeble, 
that he couldn’t last much longer, and 
then ? — 

He stood up and stretched his arms. 
He walked the floor. Think! He couldn’t 
think. He rang the bell and had Unc 
Sam bring him in some wine, and he 
drank it and gave up thinking. He 
heard the two of them in the garden 
laughing, and in a way he acknowledged 
it was a pleasant thing to hear, only a 
little too loud for girls, more like a boy’s 
laughter. Then he knew where all the 
trouble lay. The boy had died when it 
was his place to live and look after things 
and see that the girls married gentlemen, 
not just anybody like their Cousin Mar- 
tina had done. “Yes, yes, yes,” he said 
to himself, half consolingly, “ he should 
have lived and helped his old father 
along,” and then he went to sleep. 

Lucia Dangar was up on the garden 
palings gathering pear blossoms. The 
tree was ornamental only, and it blossomed 
the summer through. She was throwing 
the clusters into Vic’s apron held open 
for the purpose. ‘They were going to do 
more than mark down Vic’s, sixteenth 
birthday. They were going to decorate 
the upper room in the tower until it 
seemed a fairy bower, and they were go- 
ing to have Cousin Martina over to tea 
on the sly. 

“Because if you come any other way 
you will have to take tea with papa, and 
that would spoil everything,’ her young 
cousins argued, and Mrs. March, nothing 
averse to the sly way of doing things, 


We 
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agreed eagerly, provided they would re- 
turn the visit as early as possible. 

“You must come on my birthday,” she 
said. ‘I’ll give Big Dip a regular ball, 
but my birthday itself must be the sly 
part of the ceremony. No one must 
dream Mrs. March is—.” She held up 
her ten fingers four times hastily and 
laughed. ‘The old women have been 
considerate enough to forget it, and I’ll 
take care that the young ones don’t find 
out.” 

These invitations were exchanged on 
the church porch at Big Dip, for the 
girls rode over regularly every Sunday on 
their raw-boned horses. They were 
nearly always late, but that was most cer- 
tainly a Dangar privilege. 

‘“‘Mam Chusetts is making the grand- 
est cake I ever saw,” cried Lu, with a 
fresh shower of blossoms. ‘“ That’s one 
thing I like about mammy, she enters so 
into the spirit of a thing; and even Unc 
Sam says he’ll help stir the taffy to-night. 
You’ve taken in two lapsful, haven’t 
you?” 

‘Three.’ 

“T’ll have to get into the tree for the 
next.” 

“Just suppose somebody would see 
you!” 

“Who in the worid?”’ 

But somebody did see her and laughed 
to himself as he walked right about from 
the winding path to the front of the house 
and rang the bell. 

“Do you know what, Vic, you'll have 
to get me the vase from the drawing- 
room mantel. I want it for a centre 
piece, the epergne would seem too much 
out of its sphere.” She climbed down 
the tree and gathered up the blossoms 
that were scattered around. 

“Mam Chusetts is airing the room,” 
cried Victoria. “I'll get in the window 
after the vase.” 

“All right!” A little too loud for a 
girl, but clear and sweet for all that. 
“Hurry up!” And then the occupants 
of the drawing-room, who had both been 
listening in one of those lapses into 
silence which we all have known, were 
startled by a girl with her apron full of 
white blossoms tumbling in the window. 

‘“‘ Victoria !”’ 


’ 
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She stood a piece of pretty bashful- 
ness with her eyes fixed helplessly upon 
her father and the new minister. She 
would have liked very much to have run 
away, jumped out the window, anything, 
but she didn’t dare. Neither could she 
apologize, for her father had always said 
there was no pardon for rudeness. 

She was introduced to Mr. Semple and 
told to put her flowers away, and send 
her sister down to tea. 

Lucia met her in the upper hall. 

“Wasn't it dreadful,” she began. “I 
saw him as soon as you got in, and I 
scooted. Oh, I did pity you so!” 

“I’m not going down to tea.” Vic- 
toria was bitterly indignant at her sister 
having scooted without so much as a 
warning cry. 

“Neither am I.” 

“You'll have to. Papa told me to tell 
you. You don’t feel like I do. I hate 
the man. Oh, what a fool I was to 
bounce in like that. You horrid thing, 
to see me in there and not pull me out 
backwards. I don’t know whether I did 
or not, but I think I gave a skip. A 
great tall creature, five feet six inches, 
giving a skip. He looked as if he want- 
ed to laugh. I don’t believe he cares a 
bit about what he did —TI don’t think 
for one moment he’s sorry —and he 
can’t care either that we go to Big Dip, 
or he wouldn’t have looked so amused. 
You'll have to go down, but I won't!” 

Lucia Dangar went down and caught a 
glimpse of the amused expression before 
her father startled the Reverend Semple 
by introducing a second daughter. Evi- 
dently he had taken her for the same, and 
thought that notwithstanding the embar- 
rassing episode, Miss Dangar had been at 
her usual weakness of arranging her fur- 
velows. 

This came to Lucia as she noticed his 
astonishment when introduced to “my 
daughter Lucia,” and she flushed up and 
did not perform her duties as hostess in 
her ordinary cool English manner. 

Mr. Dangar did not ask why Victoria 
had not returned ; doubtless he had seen 
enough of her for one evening. 

Miles Semple might not be a gentle- 
man, and he certainly had not acted 
like one before the Dangar pew, but 
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when Lucia came up-stairs she felt bound 
to say, “He knows how to act at the 
table, and he can talk.” 

As for Mr. Dangar, he wasn’t great for 
receiving strong impressions. All his life 
he had been accustomed to regard min- 
isters in the light of public servants, men 
who must go around among the poor and 
the low, and sit at the rich folks’ tables. 
This one, he thought, seemed to have an 
unusual amount of sense and more book- 
learning than the ordinary country par- 
son. Undoubtedly he would get along. 
He had been thinking so very deeply 
that afternoon, and indulging such miser- 
able dreams after he had given up think- 
ing that he, too, wasn’t as much at his 
ease as was his wont; and Victoria Dan- 
gar’s sudden and unexpected entrance at 
the window hadn’t helped him along 
much. He saw that the Reverend Semple 
rather enjoyed the tumble, and then he 
saw that he looked at the girl quickly 
and scrutinizingly, and it didn’t please 
him at all. It was romantic, too, a girl 
tumbling in a window with her apron full 
of flowers. He hated to recall it. What 
if anything should come out of it! The 
reverend gentleman could not but have 
seen that his host grew somewhat cooler 
after the advent of his pretty daughter. 
If Lucia were seventeen, why Victoria 
must be sixteen. 

He came upon her on one of the bal- 
conies next day, and asked her age. He 
couldn’t believe she was sixteen, though 
in appearance she was decidedly a woman 
grown. But most of the Dangar women 
were grown at fourteen. 

“Sixteen,” she said, meekly enough. 
She thought he was going to scold her for 
not using the doors which were purposely 
made for exits and entrances. But he 
didn’t. 

“When ?”’ he asked. 

“ To-day.” 

“You and Lucia keep a pretty strict 
account of time.” Then suddenly he 
turned and took her by the arms, not 
roughly but not tenderly either. The 
girl of sixteen looked steadily into his 
face and thought that he must indeed be 
getting very old. There were hollows in 
his cheeks; his eyes were faded and 
sunken. He was barely taller than she 
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as they stood together, but the Dangar 
blood came surging hotly to his shrunken 
cheeks. 

“«Suppose,”’ he said, slowly, “ suppose 
I were dead, and a man like the one who 
was here yesterday, a Little Dip preacher, 
would come to you and ask you to marry 
him, what would you say?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Victoria, vehe- 
mently. 

He thought it was the Dangar pride 
dying her cheeks, and he was glad. 

“If I were dead,” he went on, “and 
you had not a stick or stone of Dangar 
to call your own, would you say yes 
then?” 

Never!” 

It was almost a caress the way he 
touched her shoulder now. She was 
every inch a Dangar. He had been 
afraid of her; he hadn’t been afraid of 
the other. He felt almost young again 
as he went back to the library, and Vic 
heard him humming a tune as he walked 
up and down. 

The tune died away unfinished. He 
stood stock still in the middle of the 
polished floor. If they wouldn’t marry 
men like that, what was to become of 
them ? 

V. 

Cousin MarTINA was smuggled up the 
stairs that evening to the birthday tea. 
One could tell what the Dangar girls had 
missed by having no mother as she sat 
there in placid contentment, listening 
first to one and then the other. She was 
a pretty woman with pathetic brown eyes 
which belied her character, for Martina 
March was merry and vivacious. She 
used to look at herself in the glass and 
say that she surely must have got her 
eyes from the Dangars, even though they 
were brown, they were so outrageously 
lazy. 

To this remark someone once asked, 
pertinently, “‘Wasn’t your father a. Dan- 
gar?”’ 

“No,” cried Mrs. March, emphati- 
cally, “he was not. Uncle Jasper and 
Uncle William are Dangars.” 

John’s daughter’s lazy eyes gleamed 
and danced as she sat there talking to 
her young cousins, who wouldn’t for the 
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world have been anything else but Dan- 
gars. 

**Seventeen and sixteen!’ she said, 
suddenly. ‘Why, girls, when I was 
seventeen, do you know what I was think- 
ing about?” She pursed up her mouth 
in such a way as to set them laughing. 
Then Vic controlled herself, and said, de- 
murely, “ Mr. March.” 

Cousin Martina laughed too. “Well, 
so I was,” she acknowledged. “I was 
married two days after my seventeenth 
birthday. Of course I was rather young, 
but, anyway, at seventeen girls are not 
babies; at least, they oughtn’t to be. 
You two are very near being babies.” 

Another person saying this would 
in all probability have angered Lucia 
Dangar, but Cousin Martina saying it did 
not anger her. She knew that Cousin 
Martina was their one hope. If they 
were babies and oughtn’t to be babies, 
why, she would see to it. 

“It’s ashame! It seems to me that 
you might enjoy yourselves a little more 
than you do even here.” 

“Oh, no, we couldn’t,” interposed Vic, 
hastily. 


“Do you know, girls, you’re too 
proud?” 
This time Lucia broke in. “Oh, I 


don’t think so.” 

Cousin Martina might talk about them 
being babies, and she would listen and 
believe that to a certain extent it m‘ght 
be true; but for a Dangar to be too 
proud — 

Mrs. March was nothing if not down- 
right. “I have heaps ana heaps of 
money,” she said ; “ you two girls are the 
dearest things on earth to me, and you 
won't let me do a thing.” 

All the Dangar blood in her veins 
seemed to rush into Lu’s face. “Do 
you mean accept charity?” she asked. 

‘Now there you go putting silly ideas 
into disagreeable words.” 

“We can’t take clothes,’’ murmured 
Vic, looking up with startled eyes. 

“© you little goose, you could if you 
would, but I don’t ask you to. I want to 
furnish my young cousins with pin money, 
and they won’t have a cent of it.’ 

“Tt’s all the same,” said Lucia, dogged- 
ly ; **you mean us to buy clothes with it, 


’ 
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and we couldn’t. It doesn’t matter how 
shabbily we are dressed, we are Dangars 
all the same.” 

She gave her head a little defiant toss 
which failed to impress the solicitous 
cousin. 

“I’m going to be your mother to-night, 
and I’m not going to listen to any non- 
sense. No doubt I’m ten times sillier 
than your mother would ever have been, 
but you two are twentier times siller than 


Iam. If I speak candidly you are not 
to be offended; candor is one of my 
faults. You two daughters of mine are 


not to go to Big Dip church next Sunday 
wearing hats that may look different every 
two weeks, but are the very same you 
have worn for the last three years. You’re 
to take your purses, which you'll be sure 
to find somewhere around, and purchase 
a complete outfit. Why, Lucia, my dear, 
you’re not angry with your mother?” 

“T’ll never go to Big Dip again as long 
as I live. I hate Big Dip nearly as much 
as Little,” cried the girl, vehemently. 

“We can’t go to Little Dip,” sighed Vic. 

“Can’t go to Little Dip? Why not?” 
demanded Cousin Martina. ‘“ What is it 
about your minister, anyway?” 

“People are not really obliged to go 
to church.” ‘This from the saint. 

“ My dear girls, what is the matter? I 
never knew you to be so downcast before. 
And whether you are obliged to go to 
church or not, if it comes to a question 
of right or wrong, you certainly ought to 
go. I don’t profess to be an embodiment 
of the perfect Christian, but I do go to 
church.” 

Cousin Martina used all her eloquence 
in trying to persuade them to see reason ; 
she only succeeded so far as to get them 
to promise to let her have dresses in read- 
iness for them to wear when they visited 
at Big Dip. They wouldn’t bring them 
home on any account; that was out of 
the question. ‘They would wear them at 
Big Dip and be much obliged to her. In 
other words, outside of Dangar they would 
lay aside a little more of its pride than 
formerly. At Dangar they would be as 
proud as queens. ‘They were rather 
pleased at the idea of a ball, and once on 
this subject the evening passed away only 
too quickly. 
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Vi. 


Cousin Martina appeared in state the 
following week to beg them off for a day 
or two. ‘The “day or two” generally 
lengthened into a week, and when the 
girls came home they had plenty to talk 
about. 

Mr. Dangar let them go, Mrs. March 
thought, more readily than usual. “ Per- 
haps he’s beginning to see that something 
must be done,”’ she said to herself know- 
ingly. “I expect, though, he remembers 
that Martina March will always be on 
hand in case of an emergency; and so 
she will, but the Dangar pride must suf- 
fer then, poor girls!” 

She carried them off to her comforta- 
ble new-fashioned rooms and made them 
welcome as flowers in spring. She did 
so love to have young people about her 
—hers would have been a lonely life if 
she hadn’t been Big Dip’s queen. 

The idea of being at last allowed to 
choose her young cousins’ gowns was 
bliss to Mrs. March. She possessed both 
taste and means, and she turned the girls 
out at their first ball such undeniable 
beauties that the gentlefolk about Big 
Dip and a few others who were not alto- 
gether gentlefolk came near going wild 
over them. 

It was pleasant to be one of the two 
handsomest girls in the room and to 
know that the other was your sister. 
Lucia and Victoria Dangar, though they 
refused to play or sing with the downright 
declaration that they didn’t know how, 
were forgiven their stupidity, they looked 
so superbly fair. 

“Not one whit like their father,” said 
Mrs. Rill, “‘ not the smallest possible like- 
ness.”’ 

“Not like their mother either,’’ re- 
turned Miss Vicks. ‘She wasn’t tall and 
fine-looking though you couldn’t help 
but call her pretty. She was short and 
plump, with the reddest cheeks I ever 
saw.” 

“Consumption,” volunteered Mrs. 
Rills. “I suppose the girls will come 
in for Martina’s money?’”’ 

Miss Vick didn’t know but supposed 
they would if Martina didn’t take it into 
her head to marry again. She had heard 
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that Mrs. Jasper Dangar hadn’t died of 
consumption but from catching cold while 
in delicate health. 

“Mr. Jacobs is taken with the elder.” 

This was more interesting. Miss Vicks 
peered through her spectacles and watched 
Mr. Jacobs closely as he led Miss Lucia 
Dangar out to dance. 

“T wonder how their father’ll 
that!” 

“ Martina will like it very well; not 
altogether unlike herself and Mr. March.” 

“Only Mr. Jacobs is even older.” 

“But he’s very rich.” 

“ Oh, yes, richer than was March. Of 
course, money is the thing. But the man 
will do.” 

Both ladies laughed. 

Mr. Jacobs was very attentive ; so at- 
tentive in fact that Cousin Martina went 
in to see the two girls that evening before 
they retired to bed and quizzed Lu not a 
little on the impression she had evidently 
made on Big Dip’s millionnaire. 

Lucia took the quizzing very well. 
She didn’t blush and she didn’t get angry. 
When Mrs. March finished she laughed 
and said, “I’m glad of one thing, that 
Big and Little Dip are ten miles apart.” 

But Mrs. March was deep, or thought 
herself to be. At the end of the week 
she declared that Lucia had a cold and 
she couldn’t think of letting her go home 
until she was over it. She herself drove 
back with Vic and explained matters to 
her Uncle Jasper. 

Lucia did not object to staying on the 
excuse. She was enjoying herself im- 
mensely. She even thought she was hav- 
ing “great fun’? with Mr. Jacobs. She 
remained at Big Dip until poor Victoria 
was nearly frantic from being alone, and 
many a time, in the privacy of her cham- 
ber, denounced her sister as a “ mean 
and selfish thing.’ But all this was for- 
gotten when Lucia put in an appearance 
looking as if she had never known an 
hour’s indisposition. She was in the gay- 
est of humors though there was a certain 
restlessness about her as long as Cousin 
Martina was with them, for that lady 
spent the day and drove home in the 
moonlight. 

Then the two girls ran up to the tower 
room and Lucia sank into her own spe- 


like 
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cial chair. ‘I’ve heaps and heaps to tell 
you,” she panted. 

“ About Mr. Jacobs?”’ asked Vic anx- 
iously. She had seen through the deep 
laid plot. 

The faintest possible tinge came into 
Lu’s cheeks. ‘Cousin Martina wants 
me to marry him.” 

“And her” 

Lucia Dangar indulged a pleased laugh. 
“Of course he wants it, too. But I’ve 
something of more importance than that 
to tell you. Whom do you think I saw 
last night? It’sa dead secret, Vic. You 
mustn’t tell a soul, not even Cousin Mar- 
tina. I was outside the window looking 
at the moon. It seems so strange about 
the moon; it was just a certain distance 
from a little dark cloud.” 

“QO Lu!” cried Vic, shuddering, “ it 
wasn’t — it wasn’t —”’ 

“ But, yes, it was,’ said Lucia, half 
laughing and half crying. ‘“O Vic, it’s 
true — it was Wild Willie.” Her pretty 
black-crowned head was on the arm of 
her chair, her face hidden in her hands. 
“Why don’t you say you're glad, Vic. 
He’s the nearest cousin we have, our 
double first cousin. He didn’t care about 
the people or anything; he’d heard way 
over in Charlestown about me. You'll 
never say a word to Cousin Martina?” 

“No,” said Vic hoarsely, but she 
wouldn’t say she was glad about Wild 
Willie. 

“And you won’t ask a single ques- 
tion?” said Lu, indignantly. “I may 
never see him again, either. It was ter- 
ribly dangerous for him to be there. Do 
you know what he told me? That if the 
Mooney boys would find him out they’d 
lynch him.” 

Then Vic woke up and asked a hun- 
dred questions. She learned that Wild 
Willie had grown so handsome that a 
person would scarcely recognize him, 
only that there was still the flash in his 
eyes. 

“He says he leads a dog life that he 
can’t come openly to his old home. He 
asked me how our ‘child’ was coming 
on; you remember you used always to 
be our child. He says if he wasn’t such 
a coward he’d sneak up the tower stairs 
and play party again.” 








“Oh, I hope he won’t!”’ Vic couldn’t 
help it. He was her double first cousin, 
but he had sat at a card table down at 
the Little Dip tavern and shot Tim 
Mooney. She didn’t think she could 
feel at all like old times with Wild Willie 
as a guest. She knew now that she liked 
him better away ‘than near. 

«Oh, well, he’s not coming,’’ snapped 
Lucia, and then she went over to the 
window and stood looking out at the 
moon. 


VII. 


Tue Dangar girls had a way when they 
were in sore trouble of going down to 
Little Dip’s churchyard, and there in the 
shadow of the three ornamental pines, 
sobbing out their grief on their mother’s 
grave. Victoria had started the practice 
after having deliberately thrust Lu’s doll, 
Polly, into the glowing grate. She was 
seven years old when this happened, 
and the sexton brought her home, telling 
her that if she were sorry it was all right. 
Lucia discovered her sister’s source of 
consolation and followed her example. 
When old Mystic, the pony, died, Vic 
rushed off with her burden of grief only 
to find Lu there before her, and they put 
their heads down side by side on the 
damp earth and wept quietly together. 

It was on a cold autumn afternoon 
that Lucia Dangar sought the little church- 
yard and her mother’s grave. She hadn't 
been there for a long, long time. She 
knelt down by it and pressed her face to 
the ground and her hands over her face. 
She cried at first passionately, then help- 
lessly, and when she tried to stop she 
could not. She did not hear some one 
approach by the path, but, all of a sud- 
den, she heard a man’s voice speaking 
gently as though not to startle her. 

“Can I help you any?” it said. 

It did startle her though, and she 
jumped up and stood before him trem- 
bling. 

*“‘[ —I don’t know what to do,” she 
said. 

It was all so sad. She was so young 
and lovely, and she had no living mother 
to go to. 

“You knowI am your minister, and if 
I could advise, if it is merely a question 
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of right and wrong surely you may ask 
me that?” 

“You’re very kind,” she answered, 
hastily drying her tears, “ but I can’t tell 
you what it is. If, as you say, it is 
merely a question of right and wrong, I 
suppose I want the wrong. I’m all for 
the wrong. My mother will understand.” 

“But that will never do. Now sit 
down on the footstone and lean against 
the tree and let’s talk the matter over.” 

Scarce knowing what she did she 
obeyed him. 

“JT don’t ask you to tell me what it is. 
But you have told it to your mother. If 
she were living would she give her sanc- 
tion?” 

She would not meet his gaze. “I don’t 
know,” she said. 

“You do know. She would not give 
her sanction. Have you no one else to 
whom you could go instead of your 
mother? Can’t you go to your father?” 

She shook her head energetically and 
he understood. 

“Then I do ask you to tell me. Even 
though you have never been near my 
church since that first day I am still your 
pastor.” 

“«T was never in your church.” 

“Ah! You are the other?” 

“T am Lucia.” 

“And Miss Lucia Dangar is deter- 
mined to do something rash, knowing all 
the time that it is rash, and that her dead 
mother would not sanction it; something 
that she dare not tell to any living friend. 
Is it marriage ?”’ 

The tears came to her eyes again and 
she bowed her head miserably. “I can’t 
tell,” she moaned. 

“‘ Does your sister know your trouble?” 

“ You don’t understand.” 

“No, I don’t understand. I want you 
to make me understand. I ask you again, 
is it marriage ?’”’ 

She rose from her resting place and 
drew her veil over her face. 

“Tt’s something that I don’t know 
whether is right or wrong, but everybody 
will say is wrong, even Vic will say is 
wrong. But I intended to do it before I 
came and I intend to do it now; I’ve 
told my mother and I’ve no one else to 
tell,” 
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She turned and left him standing by 
her mother’s grave. He could do noth- 
ing for her. He stooped over and read 
the date on the tomb and said aloud, 
“ Poor child!” 

But all signs of weeping had left Lu- 
cia’s face by the time she reached home. 
She was gayer than ever during the ensu- 
ing week. She kept Mam Chusetts in a 
perfect gale of roaring delight. She had 
Unc Sam stirring taffy almost every night, 
saying she didn’t care if it were extrava- 
gant she herself felt so extravagantly 
happy. 

The Autumn turned to Winter. Mr. 
Wm. Dangar, who had long been bed- 
ridden, died in the month of December, 
and the shabby old carriage was brought 
forth and Unc Sam’s beaver brushed 
up for the occasion, otherwise the Winter 
set in as all other Winters before it. 
Cousin Martina came over a little oftener 
and carried the girls back and forth, her 
great sorrow being that Uncle William 
hadn’t managed to live till Spring, 
had anticipated such a jolly Winter. 


she 


VIII. 


Ir was late on in January that one 
night Victoria Dangar started up in bed 
with the consciousness that something 
was going to happen. Unlike her sister 
she was never longing for things to hap- 
pen. She rubbed her eyes and looked 
around her. Lucia was not in bed. She 
got out and turned up the lamp, Lucia 
was not in the room. She never for one 
moment thought of going to her father. 
She just sat down by the table and waited. 
She could not have told what she was 
waiting for; she was not able to think. 
How long she sat there she never knew. 
It only seemed natural to her when after 
a while she heard steps on the stairs and 
knew they were her sister’s. 

The door opened softly and Lucia came 
in. She started when she saw Victoria. 
She had on her cloak and hood and 
there were snow-flakes all over them. 

“T’ve given you a fright and I didn’t 
intend it,’’ she said gently; and then 
she came and sank down on the floor 
beside Victoria’s chair and raised her 
beautiful glowing face. “I’ve been and 
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gone and done it, sweet saint. Some- 
body had a long drive in the cold.” 

“It — it wasn’t Mr. Jacobs P” 

Her laugh pealed out joyously. “ Mr. 
Jacobs ? A thousand times no, though 
he and Cousin Martina are both set on it. 
Mr. Jacobs? Fiddlesticks ! Oh, you know 
it was Wild Willie.” 

Poor Vic put her cold little hands up- 
on her sister’s head and stooped over and 
kissed her. She had not a word to say. 
It seemed to her, all of a sudden, as if 
she were the older of the two. 

“It was down in the lane. Wasn’t 
that a romantic place for a wedding ? 
We planned it all long ago, way last Fall, 
and we looked in the almanac for a full 
moon. But the moon was behind its 
cloud and the snow-flakes made even the 
minister smile, and the witnesses I guess 
had taken something to keep them warm 
for they laughed allthe time. You musn’t 
tell anybody, Vic, I’m such a moral cow- 
ard. You musn’t say a word to Cousin 
Martina, but think of a Dangar marrying 
a Jacobs! He took me in his arms, Vic, 
and called me ‘little wife’ again though 
I’m nearly as tall as he, and all the prom- 
ises Wild Willie made. I think the min- 
ister thought we rather a_ silly 
couple. ” 


were 


The Rev. Miles Semple was walking 


slowly around among the graves. He 
found Little Dip justa bit ionesome. He 


had a feeling upon him that he didn’t 
know what he would do if Winter lasted 
much longer. He was full of zeal and 
ardor and there was so very little work. 
He had his private opinion that Little 
Dip would be a good enough place for an 
old minister to retire to for rest. 

There was a slight sprinkle of snow 
over the ground, it had attempted to 
snow during the night. Suddenly he 
paused and stood still, and a pleased ex- 
pression lit up his face. He saw a figure 
at the grave under the three pines with 
her face against the clay. 

So she didn’t do it, he thought, I’m 
ever so glad of that. 

He did not go near her but walked 
around to the other side of the church 
and paced up and down. Several times 
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he glanced at his watch. The winds 
were growing colder and colder. He 
turned impulsively and went back. 

«It’s too cold for you to be there.” 

The girl was not kneeling now. She 
had sunk down in the bitterness of her 
grief until she was almost lying on the 
grave. She made no motion to rise. 

‘‘ Miss Dangar, I’m so glad to see you 
here, “he commenced again,”’ but you 
must get up, you will catch your death of 
cold. I know that you didn’t do it, and 
your mother has heard you tell her so 
and is pleased, but now you must get up.”’ 

He stooped over and took hold of her 
bare hands. ‘They were as cold as ice. 

“You must let me help you up.” 
Gently but forcibly he raised her from 
the ground. “It isn’t a summer day 
that you can be so careless of yourself 
as this. I’m ever so glad you didn’t do 
it,’’ he said again. 

She half understood what he meant. 

“I’m the other one,” she moaned. 

Then he knew that her sister had done 
it and that was why she was here. 

“You must come to the parsonage 
with me,” he said. ‘No, you can’t 
stay here any longer, you are ready to 
faint.” 

He made her take his arm and lean 
upon him, and someway or other he got 
her to the parsonage. Once there he 
seated her ina great arm-chair, not too 
near the fire, and persuaded her to drink 
a glass of wine. He guessed pretty much 
what had happened. He wished he 
could be her friend. 

A sort of restful feeling came over Vic 
as she sat there in the minister’s arm- 
chair. She watched the flames through 
the open grate sputter and die down and 
sputter again. Then she looked at the 
minister and wondered how he could be 
so kind to-day when he had been so very 
harsh that other time. 

Perhaps he felt her gaze upon him for 
he looked up and half smiled. 

“ Are you feeling quite warm now, Miss 
Dangar?”’ 

“Oh, yes, quite — I ought to go.” 

“Can’t you sit still a little longer and 
rest? Haven’t you forgiven me my rude- 
ness on your one church Sunday!” 

The color flamed into her face. “You 


have been very kind to me to-day,” she 
faltered. 

«And that other time I was so utterly 
unkind as to take you for the village 
belle. I wounded you beyond forgive- 
ness, I’m afraid —” and yet as he said 
it he laughed. “If I had known you 
were a Miss Dangar of course I wouldn’t 
have done it, and there’s where I blame 
myself— human nature will out. What 
I said to the village belle I would not 
have said to Miss Dangar. I was sorry 
afterwards on account of the way the 
others took it. I do not blame you at all 
for never coming near the church again; 
my sisters would have done the same. ”’ 

“ But if you should have said it to the 
village belle you should have said it to 
me — in religion there oughtn’t to be any 
difference.”’ Her deep blue eyes were 
turned upon him earnestly. “I don’t 
mind now. I think I need to come to 
church more than ever.”” Then she rose 
and gave him her hand in a friendly 
fashion, and just the glimmer of a smile 
came to her lips as she added, “I'll try 
and not let it happen again. ”’ 

“And you'll let me be your friend?” 

“You are my friend.” 

Long after she left him the minister 
sat smiling pleasantly over a volume of 
poems, not one of which was pleasant to 
read. It was a present from a Little 
Dip lady, and he held it upside down. 

IX. 

Mrs. Marcu had Lucia over to spend 
another week, and Mr. Jacobs almost fell 
at her feet with his proposal. Cousin 
Martina was not a little nettled at the 
girl’s obstinacy. What more could she 
want? ‘The man was rich and ready to 
worship. ‘There wasn’t any one around 
Big Dip who could be considered a rival. 
She scolded her well that night. She 
said she felt mightily inclined to give her 
up as a bad job and take hold of Victoria 
instead. ‘Only Vic is worse than you in 
being proud,” she went on, hopelessly ; 
‘indeed, you two are the trouble of my 
life.” 

“Then give us up,” cried Lucia, not 
ungraciously, but a little saucily, “for 
Vic will never say ‘yes’ to Mr. Jacobs 
either.” 
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“He'll never ask her,’ said the little 
lady crossly. ‘Oh, you two girls! you 
two girls!” 

“Such a nice good man as Mr. Jacobs 
is, | wonder you don’t take him yourself, 
Cousin Martina !”’ 

It was said with all the accompani- 
ments of youthful impertinence, the throw- 
ing back of the head, the deepening of 
dimples, the light laugh ; but Mrs. March’s 
face grew as red as a peony. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! I’m so awfully 
sorry |” 

“Lucia Dangar, hush! You don’t 
know what you’re talking about. You 
and Vic could have such a nice time if 
you would only be guided by me.  Six- 
teen and seventeen, with all your life be- 
fore you, and just as reckless as a pair of 
colts. Some day I may give you up, but 
ll not give you up yet.” 

“Please give me up!” 

She said it so earnestly that Mrs. March 
glanced at her curiously. 

“Tt isn’t Edward King?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“ Nor young Rill?” 

“No.” 

“'They’d neither of them ever be able 
to support you; that’s something every 
girl ought to think of.” 

“Yes, certainly. Does it take very 
long, years, I mean, before a man can 
learn to support a wife?” 

“My dear child, if he doesn’t know 
how he’ll never learn. If it’s either 
King or Rill, I advise you to put him out 
of your head before you attempt to go to 
sleep.” 

The girl vowed again that it was 
neither King nor Rill, and said, half 
laughing, that she expected to be always 
Lucia Dangar, and then she gave a little 
yawn to show that she was sleepy. 

But the next day Lucia Dangar went 
home. 

She and Vic were not all in all to each 
other any more, though in all sincerity 
they tried to be. She was Wild Willie’s 
and Vic knew it. The old house had 
lost its charm for her. She felt as if she 
had no right to be there. She was Wild 
Willie’s wife, and she ought to be with 
him, only Cousin Martina said if they 
didn’t know how to support a wife they 


would never learn. What would she do 
if Wild Willie never learned ? 

Old Mam Chusetts seemed to under- 
stand that trouble was in the air, though 
she hadn’t any idea where to look for it. 

“ Peahs lack t’ings is diffent,’’ she said 
to Unc Sam. “I can’t say wot ’tis, but 
peahs lack t’ings is diffent.” 

But no dismal forebodings disturbed 
the serenity of Unc Sam. 

“ Ain’t de ole clock in de hall still 
a-goin’?”’ he asked with a chuckle. 

“Oh, yes, Unc Sam, de ole clock in 
de hall am still a-goin’.” 

“Am de cricket roostin’ in de chim- 
ney dis yeah?” 

“Oh, yes, Unc Sam, de cricket am a 
roostin’ in de chimney.” 

«“ Am de boss put up wid his broders 
yit?” 

“No, Unc Sam, de boss ain’t put up 
wid his broders yit, but dat time’s a- 
comin’. Da’ ain’t no cause fo’ yo’ to set 
dar chucklin’ lack yo’ done said some’n 
smawt. Yo’d a heap betta be a-polishin’ 
up yo’ ole beeva so’s “would look decent.” 

« Am de beeva still in de lan’? Say, 
ole woman, am de _ beeva still in de 
lan’?” 

“Sho! go long wid yo’!” cried 
Mammy. ‘ Yo’s de mos’ contankerous 
nigga I eva did see. Dat beeva’ll be on 
yo’ black head w’en yo’s a-layin’ on de 
coolin’ bawd, an’ no one knows it betta’n 
yo’. Yo’ may talk yo’se’f hoss but peahs 
lack t’ings is diffent.” ° 

There was a big fall of snow which 
lasted during February and March, and 
there was a sleighing party from Big Dip. 
The girls of Dangar couldn’t go, and 
Cousin Martina sighed 
watched it start. 

“Tf he’d been kept in hot blankets,” 
she said sadly, “I am sure he would have 
lasted till spring, and Lu and Vic could 
have seen a little bit of enjoyment — but 
Providence isn’t always generously in- 
clined.” 


deeply as she 


X. 

But something was going to happen at 
Dangar that would put old Jasper into 
the seventh heaven of delight. 

There came one day a visitor from 
England, a far-away cousin who was pre- 
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tending to study American life. But when 
he came to Dangar he ceased this study 
and took up another; instead of Ameri- 
can life he feli to studying Lucia Dangar. 
If any one had asked him he would have 
said that he was studying American life 
through Lucia Dangar. 

The girls both liked him; being a 
cousin, of course, did away with restraint. 
Vic was too innocent to worry herself 
about his preferring Lucia; everybody 
had always preferred Lucia. 

This new cousin, whose name was 
Philip Dangar, was a universal favorite. 
Old Mammy ceased prognosticating evil ; 
Unc Sam grinned harder than ever. 

“ Peahs lack tings zs diffent,” he said 
slyly to Mammy. “I reckon it do!” 

Mam Chusetts was of too refined a 
nature to put her hopes into words. She 
would shut Unc Sam up directly he be- 
came too talkative on certain delicate 
subjects, but for all that she would toil 
up the stairs to the tower room whenever 
she had a spare half hour, loaded down 
with the family cook book, and beg her 
young mistresses by turns to read her the 
recipes. Once Lucia came across wed- 
ding cake, and asked her if she wanted 
that too. 

“Dey mostly gits em in town,” said 
Mam Chusetts, solemnly, “ but yo’ kin 
read it, honey, ’twont hut fo’ yo’ to read 
it.” Lucia Dangar read it, laughing the 
whole way through, and Mam Chusetts 
descended «the steps chuckling harder 
than ever Unc Sam dared chuckle in her 
presence. 

“The dear old soul thinks you are 
smitten, Vic. Wouldn’t it be nice if you 
were?” 

Vic answered a trifle indignantly, “ I’m 
not.” 

Lu hummed a little song, something 
about hearts growing light, when the 
loved one’s in sight, and hearts growing 
gray when the loved one’s away. Then 
to Vic’s unbounded astonishment she put 
her head down on the table while the 
song seemed still to be hovering in the 
room, and began to sob passionately. 
“Oh, why doesn’t he come ?”’ she sobbed. 
“Oh, I’m such a n.oral coward !”’ 

“You ought to let it be known that 
you are married,” said Vic, timidly. Mam 
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Chusetts and the wedding cake had 
opened her eyes. 

“ And let that old Mr. Jacobs find out 
that I allowed him to ask me to be his 
wife when I was a wife already?” 

“ He’ll find it out some day.” 

“ But I wouldn’t care then. 
away.” 

“Somebody else may ask you besides 
Mr. Jacobs.” Victoria Dangar was de- 
termined to be cruel. ‘ Won’t you let 
me tell him?” 

“No,” cried Lucia, looking at her in a 
scared way, “he—he might enlighten 
papa.” 

“Poor, poor papa!” Vic said it in a 
dreamy voice. She had never been fond 
of her father, but “ pity is akin to love,” 
and she pitied him heartily that night. 

Poor Mr. Dangar indeed. When was 
his seventh heaven to be shattered? It 
was growing more luminous every day. 
It was overflowing with refulgent light one 
afternoon as he and his young cousin 
smoked a sociable cigar on the broad 
veranda. It was true, then, just as he 
thought. No man from Big or Little Dip 
should ever step in as the owner of Dan- 
gar. He hadn’t been punished after all. 

He took the young cousin into his en- 
tire confidence. He told him all the 
family history, thinking he had a right to 
know, and the young cousin agreed with 
him most warmly that one family’s mis- 
fortunes need not at all affect the others. 

But Philip Dangar could not under- 
stand the change that had come over his 
Cousin Lucia, and why every now and 
then if he looked up suddenly he would 
be sure to catch his Cousin Victoria’s 
eyes fixed upon him with a sort of mute 
pity. Was it to be nothing but a dream? 
He wouldn’t believe it. 

It was one day at dinner that Mr. Dan- 
gar, to whom all those around him were 
as a single family, volunteered a piece of 
information of a highly disturbing nature. 
He himself had succeeded in swallowing 
it, and considered that the sooner the 
others did likewise the better. He com- 
menced in what sounded a cold-blooded 
way. “IT am very thankful my brother, 
William, is dead. ”’ 

Everybody forgot good breeding and 
stared at him. 
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“Truly thankful,” he repeated, “that 
my brother, William, is dead. 1 told you 
about my unfortunate nephew, Captain 
Dangar,” he went on, talking rapidly and 
gazing straight into vacancy with his steel- 
blue eyes. ‘Well, he has got into an- 
other scrape. I had heard that he was 
doing well. I had believed he was doing 
well, but the news came from his mother. 
It seems that he had never altogether 
given up his disreputable trade.”’ The old 
man bit his lips. He hated so to think 
the Dangar blood ran in Wild Willie’s 
veins. ‘ There was a quarrel— one never 
knows how such things happen — this 
time he is the one that is hurt. It is 
better that way than the other. In all 
probability he will die. That is what the 
paper says.” 

Lucia Dangar had listened to every 
word, her lips parted, a strange unbeliev- 
ing look in her eyes. But the unbelief 
died away before her father finished, and 
then she started up wildly and Victoria 
started up with her. “I must go to him 
at once,’ she cried. 

“Tucia, Victoria, be calm. It is as 
sad as it can be, but you are only his 
cousins, nothing more. His mother has 
gone to him.” 

“T am more than his mother, I am his 
wife.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Vic, gazing pitifully 
around, ‘she is his wife.” 

Mr. Dangar rose and walked out of 
the room. He tottered as he walked; a 
hundred voices in the air were calling to 
him, “disgraced ! disgraced ! disgraced !”’ 


Half an hour later another voice rung 
through the hall, an old woman’s voice 
high-pitched and quavering, — “Oh, 
Gawd! I said ’twa comin’, de boss am 
dead !” 

Victoria’s arms were about Lucia when 
they heard that awful cry. ‘The girls of 
Dangar started apart and stood trembling, 
afraid to listen, afraid to speak. Then 
Lucia covered her face with her hands 
and moaned. “Oh, Vic, I must go, I 
cannot let Wild Willie die.” 


. 


Victoria Dangar came down the broad 
stairs and walked hurriedly along the hall 
as though her one object in life were to 
get beyond all the rush and bustle and 
talking and gesticulating. She went soft- 
ly in at the open door of the drawing- 
room and closed it after her; then she 
stood still, her heart beating wildly. 

“Oh, someone must give him good- 
by,” she said, wringing her hands, “ some- 
one must give poor papa good-by.”’ She 
went up to the coffin and stooped over. 
During her whole life she will be glad 
that she kissed him. 

It seemed to Victoria’s numb senses 
that all that could happen had happened, 
that life was something not worth living ; 
and then she looked up suddenly and 
saw Miles Semple’s eyes bent upon her, 
and before she was aware of what she 
was doing she put her hands out over the 
coffin in answer to that gaze, and Little 
Dip’s preacher took them both in his and 
knew that she had come to him forever. 
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By Alfred J. Hough. 


UR natures to the night and day 
Their qualities of life impart. 
The heavens and earth grow old and gray 
As we grow old and gray in heart. 


To some the last lone age appears, 
And Time has nothing to fulfil. 

To others, lo, the endless years — 
The morning stars are singing still. 
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By Herbert M. Sylvester. 
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STOGUMMOR. 





LL that part, purpart, and 
portion of land, begin- 
ning at the farthermost 
point of a neck of land 
called by the Indians 
Machigonne, and now 
forever and henceforth 

to be called or known by the name 

of Stogummor, and so along the same 

as it tendeth to the first fall of a 

little river issuing out of a very small 

pond, and from thence overland to the 

Falls of Pesumsca, being the first falls in 

that river, upon a straight line, containing 

by estimation from fall to fall as aforesaid 
about one English mile, which together 
with said neck of land which the said 

George Cleeve and Richard Tucker have 

planted for divers years already expired is 

estimated in the whole to be fifteen hun- 
dred acres or thereabouts; as also one 
island— known by the name of Hogg 

Island — to the end and full term of two 
thousand years, fully to be completed and 
ended.” 

So read a bit of faded blue paper, upon 
which these lines were traced in a delicate 
hand and with a wonderful regularity, the 
beautiful characters of which had bleached 
into an almost invisible yellow in somie 
parts, so that I had much difficulty in de- 
ciphering that which has just passed under 
the reader’s eye; and even this was fast 
being destroyed by the mischievous mice, 
for its edges were gnawed on all sides,— 
so evenly that they reminded me of a kind 
of handiwork my mother used to do with 
her pinking iron. 

This paper, though mutilated, was dated 
in the early part of the year 1636, and 
bore the appearance of being quite an- 
cient, though it could hardly have been 
the original indenture, lacking as it did 
the handsome seal of Gorges, and _ his 
scrawling signature as well; for this old 
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pine chest would be hardly the proper de- 
pository, even if it were held among the 
treasures of this old time hostelry, for so 
distinguished a document, in which were 
originally described the ancient boundaries 
of Stogummor, now the site ofa certain fair 
city ; but it was an accurate copy certainly 
of the descriptive part of the original lease 
from Sir Ferd. Gorges to the first two 
settlers of this part of the country,— for 
which considerable tract of country but a 
hundred pounds were paid, with a small 
annual rental besides. The consideration 
for so much land,— and there were several 
square miles of it, — seems small indeed ; 
but there had been difficulty in effecting 
a settlement on this same spot only two 
years before by some adventurers who 
came over from the city of London in the 
good ship Plough, only to return a few 
months later, a disheartened and _half- 
starved colony,— which may have had 
something to do with the matter, unless 
the fact that the Council of Plymouth had 
made so many land-grants to one person 
and another, the boundaries. of which 
overlapped, plunging everybody into land 
controversy who claimed an acre of land 
along the coast, furnished a stronger and 
better reason. Land titles were much in 
doubt, and Indian deeds were in many 
instances preferred by settlers to deeds 
from the English proprietors. I have in 
mind a populous township at the eastern 
extremity of the great bay of which this 
purchase made the southern coast trend, 
that was once deeded by Sachem Robin 
Hood for a hogshead of corn and thirty 
pumpkins. This lease was in fact equiva- 
lent to a fee simple, in legal parlance, the 
seizin to which was no doubt made in the 
old-fashioned way, by the lessor or his 
agent giving to the lessee a twig or bit of 
earth taken from the premises conveyed,— 
a custom grown obsolete in these days 
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of crowded populations and subdivided 
titles. 

As everybody knows who knows any- 
thing about the matter at all, the entire 
coast-line of the once Dominion of Maine 
is remarkable for its historic places, its 
islands, inlets and rivers. Cabot had 
perhaps sailed past its wooded headlands ; 
“Captyne John Smith,” of Virginia fame, 
had fished in its deep bays and had filled 
the sails of his ships with its pine-flav- 
ored land-breeze and drenched them 
with its wet, drifting mist; and later it 
was closely identified with the settlement 
of New France. It was a part of that 
Acadie, whose little village of Grand Pré 
made it the land of romance in this new 
world ; while the floors of its woods were 
seamed with a bewildering net-work of 
trails that marked the French occupation 
for a century or more. About the first 
decade of the seventeenth century, the 
pioneer Jesuits, Quentin and Du Thet, 
fired with holy zeal for the Church and a 
laudable ambition for the King, had 
crossed the ocean with other French 
adventurers and had planted the Cross at 
Mount Desert, where was also established 
the mission of St. Saviour, every sign of 
which is at this day completely obliter- 
ated. Sieur de Champlain had wintered 
and explored amid its deep snows, had 
stalked its deer and moose, and had 
snow-shoed through its wildernesses of 
tall black hemlock, of which there was an 
abundance in the region of the Penob- 
scot country about the waters of the 
Mattawamkeag, as there is at this writing. 
Here, in the heart of this thick inland 





An Oxbow on the Non-such. 
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forest, was old Norridgewack, a French 
outpost, the scene of the Jesuit Rasles’s 
missionary work. It was here in this 
forest wilderness that this church diplo- 
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Gorges’ Seal and Autographs of Gorges, Cleeve. 
and Tucker. 


mat gathered his settlement of Indian 
braves, to school them in the white man’s 
art of war. It was here he built his rude 
chapel, where were held every night and 
morning what were to the Indians the 
mystic services of the Church. Here 
were held in Jeash the “ half-Frenchfied ”’ 
Indians, as Mather styled them, who were 
let loose at one time or another upon the 
English settlements to the southward, 
with Modockawando or Castine at their 
head ; a most convenient rendezvous for 
the treacherous redskins, which was 
finally destroyed by Col. Westbrook’s 
Penobscot expedition. Eastward, at 
the mouth of this swift-flowing Penob- 
cot, was the home of this French baron, 
Castine, whose wigwam fires burned 
with so steady a glow that the waters 
thereabouts are tinged even now with 
the romance of the dusky maiden who 
fed them and whose heart was no less 
warm toward her titled French lover. 
In this land of the Penobscots was the 
mythical Norombega, whose gleaming 
towers were the object of many a peril- 
ous New World pilgrimage and delusive 
search ; for it was hither, in quest of this 














Eldorado of the unexplored woods, that 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert was sailing in the 
brave ship Admira/, when it went down 
off Cape Sable in an autumnal gale, and 
was abandoned by him for a “little 
frigate’ that foundered in the midst of 
a furious storm off the Azores, carrying 
down all on board,—for nothing was 
ever heard of her brave captain after the 
waves had hidden her binnacle light from 
sight. From the time of Hieronimas da 
Verrazano, who made maps in 1529, 
Norombega has been a fable; and the 
only relic of the once barbaric city, if 
such ever existed, was found by Cham- 
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It was a 
cross, very old and 
mossy, buried in the 
deeps of the Penob- 
scot woods, — but 


plain. 


this was all. Its le- 
gend,—for there was 
none written upon 
this wooden memo- 
rial, — was _ buried 
with the man whose 
last resting-place it 
designated; but I 
cannot help the 
thought coming, 
that here may have 
been interred the 
remains of some 
Christian knight, 
who hoped to have 
discovered the won- 
derful city, the roofs 
i of which were of 
gouty tail i 13 gold, supported by 
say en pillars of silver. 
MAME David Ingram, one 
NG = =600f Captain John 
Hawkins’s _ sailors, 
who had been set 
on shore and desert- 
ed somewhere about 
the Gulf of Mexico, 
along with a hun- 
dred others of his 
companions, and 
who found his way 
northward along the 
coast over the In- 
dian trails to the 
St. John river, 
imagined he saw the roofs of gold and 
pillars of silver of this fabled city. But 
the strange sights and wonderful Norom- 
bega of which he told the wondering Lon- 
doners, and in whose behalf Gosnold and 
Martin Pring became explorers, were 
never seen by mortal eye. It was a 
splendid dream of a rich and magnifi- 
cent city, worthy of the fairest legendary 
setting, and such as one might make out 
of any wilderness of forest with its hori- 
zon of tapering spires and massy tops or 
domes of trees leaning sheer against 


“The embers of the sunset’s fires 
Along the clouds burned down ”; — 
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some years afterward. Here, upon 
the Saco river, rude mills were 
erected, and with a few like rude 
dwellings they formed the primary 
settlement of the English in the 
wilderness then known to the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony as the Do- 
minion of Maine. 

As the eastern-bound traveller 
leaves the Saco of to-day behind 
him, long barrens of shifting sands 
and reaches of ocean 
shore widen out 
along his pathway. 
The broadly dyked 
marshes, fringed with 
stunted Norway pine 
growth, through 
which with many a 
twist and turn come 
winding down the 








and one can say, with Whittier’s hench- 
man, to his Norman master, 
“Ts it a chapel bell that fills 
The air with its low tone?” 
“Thou hear’st the tinkle of the rills, 
The insect’s vesper drone.” 

So it has ever been amid the moss-fes- 
tooned hemlocks of this land of shadows 
and “beaded lakes,’’ a legend and a 
dream. 

So much ofa digression from the matter 
outlined at the opening of this chapter 
may be pardoned, for a mental pilgrimage 
across this old-time Dominion of Maine, 
with so much of legend and romance 
lingering about one’s footsteps, is not with- 
out its charm. But to return to its more 
southerly part, to Stogummor, which soon 
became the easterly outpost ~ 


waters of the Non- 
such and Spurwink, 
that rush in with every tide to slink 
away a bit later with scarcely perceptible 
ebb, the hazy line of distant woods almost 
as blue as the sky that reaches so tenderly 
down to meet it, and the salt sea-winds 
combine to arouse the most pleasurable 
sensations, impelling one to lay aside read- 
ing matter, and, with car window wide 
open, drink to the full the enjoyment of 
the constantly changing scenery that 
makes the exquisite charm of the breezy 
low-lands of old Scarboro. A ride over 
these marshes flecked with the blue waters 
of their salt creeks, with their flights of 
sea birds, their peaked stacks of brown 
marsh hay, their shifting shadows of flying 
clouds, with the low-browed farmhouses 
along their uplands, is one of increasing 





of the earlier English coloni- 
zation, the student of early 
New England history will find 
the coming hither of the En- 
glish to have followed close 
upon the heels of a settle- 
ment upon the Saco river, 
which may be credited to the 
enterprise and daring of Rich- 
ard Vines, who was somewhat 
of an adventurer, and who is 
said to have lost his life in a 
drunken brawl in Virginia 
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interest ; for hereabouts and just south of 
land described in the Gorges lease as 
Casco Neck, lived two men who, within a 
year and a half after they had built their 
log cabins upon the Scarboro clearings, 
left them to become the pioneer settlers 
of so-called Stagummor. It was about 
these low, green, salt-marsh levels, where 
in the time of Mary Garvin, 2 
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At Ebb Tide. 


“ Westward on the sea winds 
That damp and gusty grew, 
Over cedars darkening inland 
The smokes of Spurwink blew,” 


that George Cleeve lived. Here his nar- 
row acres were cleared. Here he planted 
his corn among the blackened stumps of 
the newly-burnt lands. 

The traveller by sea to the eastward 
must needs pass an island, once quite 
populous and of considerable commer- 
cial importance ; but now only a single 
weather-stained farmhouse is 
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line. Captain John Smith thought it a great 
coast for fisheries as early as 1614, and, 
in writing of the industry of this region, 
says: ‘And is it not pretty sport to pull 
up twopence, sixpence, and twelvepence 
as fast as you can haul and throw a 
line?” Before Trelawney came, fishing 
had become a profitable industry. One 
Walter Bagnall, who settled here to trade 
with the Indians, 
made great profit to 
himself, if all ac- 
counts are true, al- 
though in a way 
which gave him a 
somewhat unsavory 
reputation, and 
brought him, a few 
years later,a punish- 
ment no less ter- 
rible than unex- 
pected ; for Bagnall 
was found one 
morning in his kit- 
chen foully murder- 
ed, with every mark 
of savage cruelty. 
It was rumored that 
this man had been guilty of extortion and 
dishonesty in his dealings with the Indians ; 
but who of the many who came to Rich- 
mond’s Island to barter their furs for 
English muskets and ammunition took 
summary vengeance on their defrauder 
was never discovered. The crime, if 
crime it was to rid the colony of so dis- 
reputable a character, may have been 
committed in just such a dark, gloomy- 
looking, weather-worn, low-roofed house 
as the solitary dwelling of now-a-days, 
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to be seen where once were 
rude wharves and storehouses | 
for furs and fish, for Rich- 
mond’s Island, in the day of 
the English Trelawney, was, 
with Monhegan and Pema- 
quid, one of the trading-posts 
along the coast. The curing 
of cod, hake, and haddock 
was its principal industry, 





and a very lucrative one it ‘ 
was ; fora great many vessels 
came into these waters to get 
their cargoes by hook and 
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Road to Pine Point. 
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that seems to be always looking out to 
sea through its glimmering window-panes, 
with no other sign of human interest about 
it than the thin ribbon of bluish-white 
smoke ever hastening seaward on the 
winds that blow so stiffly off this slender 
rib of wooded mainland, hardly to be 
distinguished from its neighbor, Black 
Point. Whether they blew from Prout’s 
Neck or Black Point matters little, for 
both are honorable landmarks of colonial 
history, and are not without their local 
tragedies, enacted when Mogg Megone 
and the outlaw Johnny Bonython were 
alive to put their heads together to out- 
wit the English settler. 

There is a suggestion of grim justice 
in the trial of Bagnall in the rudely- 
timbered kitchen of the old trading-house 
by these untutored children of the woods, 
in the gloomy secrecy and silence of the 
night-time, with no one to motion a stay 
of proceedings on his behalf. As one 
thinks now-a-days of the corruption in 
high places, and the leniency of courts 
and juries, it is only to sigh sometimes 
for a return, if only for a brief time, to 
the more primitive days, when Justice 
gave unsparing judgment, and, blind as 
she was supposed to be, saw her judg- 
ment executed. What a grim picture 
this single episode of colonial life — the 
darkness of night, the isolated island 
amid the gleaming phosphorescence of 
the sea, its black landings and group of 
storehouses, their lonely tenant and the 
murder! There is nothing to fear, for 
these are peaceful times, — so Bagnall may 
have thought. In the low-studded room 
the stout oaken beams that reach across 
its ceiling, seamed with deep shadows, 
catch the fitful glow of the smouldering 
logs piled against the broad back of the 
kitchen fire-place, and the trader drowses 
in his three-cornered chair, while the old 
clock in its corner tells an hour that lacks 
one to midnight. Its loud striking falls un- 
heeded upon the ear of this keeper of the 
store-houses ; and the notes of its swing- 
ing pendulum grow sharper and more 
acute as the shadows deepen among the 
kitchen cross-beams, and as the fire gets 
lower down. ‘There is a sound of moan- 
ing, uneasy waters on the shore below the 
fishyards, an undertone of complaining 


as of smothered speech; and the wind, 
damp with rain prophecies, has an omin- 
ous threat, a surly hint of danger about 
it, as it blows up from the sea against the 
landward gables of these log-built houses. 
The black clouds scud over the low roofs, 
over their single square-topped chimney, 
coaxing its single thread of smoke after 
them, with noiseless footsteps, and the 
wind hastens after. The sleeper drops 
his head lower, lower still; the drowse 
has deepened into a slumber. A pewter 
mug upon the oaken deal table just within 
reach, that has a smell of rum about it 
and that holds close companionship with 
a pewter candle-stick, the flame of whose 
burned-out tallow dip has already sput- 
tered itself out of existence, might, if it 
could speak, tell one why its master sleeps 
so soundly. It is a long sleep and a deep 
one. With the glimmer of far-off stars 
at the little square window there are 
shadows of dusky faces. Oh, that this 
man were awake! But it would avail 
him little against such odds. There are 
noiseless fingers at the latch; and creep- 
ing noiselessly over its threshold, come 
one, two, three, yes, a half-score of sav- 
ages, who gather stealthily about their 
victim, to look with long, silent gaze 
upon him, with a hatred that tinges his 
dreams with trouble. Bagnall’s sleep 
grows fitful under the subtile influence 
that is impelling him toward wakefulness, 
with such unwelcome company about, of 
whose presence he is yet unconscious. 
Some occult operator is telegraphing over 
one nerve circuit and another the pre- 
monition of danger; the sleeper sleeps 
on uneasily. The clock ticks on in sober 
fashion, — only the brands on the hearth 
disturb its rhythmic monotone ; while the 
smoke from the wavering flame steals up 
the chimney, an endless gray thread that 
is being unwound from a pile of dulling 
embers onto the reel of the winds, that 
come now in gusts, to crash against roof 
and gable. There is a dash of rain on 
the window and a low muttering of thun- 
der in the southwest. How still, how 
like statues, stand these dusky figures in 
the deepening shadows of the low-walled 
kitchen biding the slow awakening of this 
man whose sleep is so crowded with weird 
vagaries, as his unsentient self is hemmed 
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about with a cordon of painted 
demons. See—how the doom- 
ed man twists and turns, as if 
his chair were one of inquisi- 
torial torture! He mutters 
the name of Squidrayset 
There are other strange sounds 
that drop from, the sleeper’s 
lips, but they are lost in the 
beating of the storm on the 
thick roof. The big wet drops 
come down the wide throat 
of the chimney as if to ex- 
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tinguish what little fire re- 
mains in the huge fireplace. 

The old time-piece has begun 
its stroke of midnight, one, two, three! Sss 
—t! a vivid flash of lightning! It comes 
so near that one can hear the swish of its 
falling bolt, and the room is filled with a 


tremulous, pallid light. A deafening 
crash! Bagnall is at last awake. With 


blurred vision and comprehension dulled 
by sleep he is at last aware of his silent, 
unheralded visitors, whose coming hither 
at this untimely hour bodes no good to 
him. A wild cry of terror, a struggle in 
the darkness —and the trader is thrown 
backward and pinioned into his chair. 
The fire is replenished 
“With the yellow knots of the pitch-pine tree, 
Whose flaring light, as they kindle, falls ” 
on the rough stones of the broad jamb 
with its deep-black, sooty flue, that yawns 
like the entrance to some 


An Old Neighbor. 





ing of a dozen cruel blades, —a yell of 
despairing agony, —then the silence of 
the midnight comes once more. 

Is this tallest, broadest-shouldered of 
them all Scitterygusset, the sachem of the 
Presumpscots, or Mogg, the sachem of 
the Saco lands — or is it poor Ruth Bony- 
thon’s father, the unscrupulous outlaw, 
who has come to settle his account with 
the man who has given him only rum for 
his peltry? No one will ever know; 
for, the, murder done, its doers steal away 
as quietly as they came, and the mur- 
dered man is left alone with his coveted 
gains. 

The sun rose over the waters with the 
next dawn, and set over Scarboro woods 
with the next eventide, with only this 

picture between : 








hellish pit, on the black cross 
timbers and hemlock floors, 
up and down the rough plas- 
tered wall, against which stand 
out in sharp relief 








“The low, bare flats at ebb tide, 
the rush of the sea at flood, 

Through inlet and creek and river, 
from dike to upland wood; 

The gulls in the red of morning, the 


fish- hawk’s rise and 

the burly shapes of fall,—” 
the savages. with never a sail in 
Bagnall is on sight. The old 
trial for his life. Siege wharves and_ store- 

Ty ’ t + ‘ 

“Usk!” Wn my houses have long 
It is the sign, ie since disappeared 






and the hunting- 
knives are out- 
thrust in the red 
firelight. Their 
baleful gleaming 
is the ominous 
announcement that the silent arraignment 
is over. The circle narrows about the 
victim. Nowthe verdict. A swift flash- 


iii’ 


The Cleeve Monument, commemorating the 
Founding of Portland. 





with never a sign of 
them left, although 
memory lingers ten- 
derly around the 
spot ; forgotten is the 
end of the unscrupu- 


lous trader; and Richmond’s Island, iike 
thousands of its kind up and down the 
coast, is best known for its spring and 
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fall flights of water-fowl, that afford ex- 
cellent shooting for the neighboring 
sportsmen. 

One late summer day in 1632 a small 
vessel appeared off Poodack shore, trim- 
ming her sails past this bold cape of 
many islands, beating up the lower road- 
stead of Casco Bay, with Hogg Island 
over her starboard rail. A motley freight 
comprised her bill of lading, if she had 
any, which is doubtful, as this voyage 
took place before the day of custom- 
houses. Men, women and cattle and rude 
utensils and furniture were huddled to- 
gether under the sheltered coolness of 
her dun-colored sails, their soft gray 
shadows deepening and lengthening as 
the afternoon wore on. Instead of broad 
acres of roofs, with scores of stately 
towers and mellow haze of low-lying 
smokes, to greet this strange wayfarer of 
the sea; instead of slips and spacious 
docks, only a rib of yellow sand,— and 
overlooking it a long ridge of woodland 
lay outstretched under the summer sun. 
A New World wilderness of forest-clad 
peninsula, with many a morass and 
whortle-berry swamp and run of spark- 
ling spring water within its dense growths 
of oak and pine ; the roaming ground of 
wild beasts and of Mogg Megone, who in 
after days sold a part of it to Sagamore 
Bonython in consideration that his pale- 
faced daughter should 

“sit in the Sachem’s door, 

And braid the mats for his wigwam floor, 

And broil his fish and tender fawn, 

And weave his wampum and grind his corn; ” 
a thing which never came to pass, though 
the deed was made and Mogg’s signature 
of a hunter’s bow duly affixed. 

Two years after the murder of Bag- 
nall, and the date of the tragedy is put 
down as Oct. 3, 1631, the Council of 
Plymouth granted to Robert Trelawney 


% 


and Moses Goodyeare, merchants of 
Portsmouth, Eng., this island, and out 


of the ruins of Bagnall’s cabin arose that 
of John Winter, as Trelawney’s agent, a 
man who, if history tells the truth, was 
not less scrupulous than his predecessor, 
though more politic. But Walter Bagnall 
was the first white man to occupy any 
part of what was afterward known as Fal- 
mouth, living at Richmond’s Island as 
early as 1628. Where he came from, or 
who he was, is uncertain. Sainsbury in 
his “ Calendar of Colonial Papers” says, 
“ Dec. 2, 1631, Patents to Walter Bagnall 
for a small island called Richmond, with 
1500 acres of land.” Winthrop says, 
** He lived alone upon his island, and in 
three years had accumulated about 400£ 
by his trade with the Indians, whom he 
much wronged.” 

Up the harbor came the little vessel, to 
the tawny sands that then lay so still and 
peaceful under the shelter of their lofty 
promontory. It was Cleeve, who had 
sailed hither from Scarboro marshes, 
hoping to avoid hereafter the covetous 
interference of ‘Trelawney’s agent ; and it 
was Cleeve’s destiny to lay here the foun- 
dation of a memorable old town. 

What a fine old town it is! To the 
north ebb and flow the broad waters of 
an ocean inlet; eastward is the island- 
crowded bay, that reaches almost to Pema- 
quid ; on the south is an estuary of the 
sea, that runs west and south around its 
curving shores, making at high tide al- 
most an island of this wild country of the 
old days, the metes and bounds of which 
the reader has already scanned ; 


“ Which stretches away on either hand, 
As far about as my feet can stray 
In the half of a gentle summer’s day;”’ 


and which held the romance of old Sto- 
gummor. 
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NESBITT. 


HEN NESBITT came 
across lots ona cold, 
breezy morning, it was like 
the approach of a ship un- 
der full sail; for, on such 
mornings, he wore an old 
great-coat with ample 
skirts that fluttered out on each side 
and aided or impeded his progress, ac- 
cording to the way of the wind. ‘The 
waist of the coat was long, and was 
fastened with a row of brass buttons; the 
sleeves were short and tight, and his long 
thin arms snugly encased by them, finished 
as to his hands with bulbous-looking 
fringed mittens, looked like overgrown 
tadpoles. His hat or cap was most 
often a memento of somebody’s bygone 
gentility, and was of felt, plush, or silk, 
just as it happened ; sometimes too large, 
and sometimes too small; and occasion- 
ally bell-crowned, with the least suspicion 
of a gloss. Then he talked about his 
Spanish blood, for there was a dash of it 
in his veins, as well as an admixture of 
Indian. He gave evidence physically of 
the different nationalities of which he was 
composed. In clearly-cut features and a 
certain dignity of manner might be 
traced the Spanish blood; while Indian 
characteristics showed in the erect, wiry 
figure, and in his gait; in phraseology 
the Yankee leaven was plain enough. 
3ut to have seen Nesbitt, followed by 
his faithful hound, Nicodemus, coming in 
a snow-storm, his long locks, shaggy 
beard, and the back and ears of the dog 
snow-laden — the picture brought oyt 
and rendered weird and fantastic by the 
peculiar chiara-oscuro of a winter twi- 
light, was to see something to remember. 
One thought of the Wild Huntsman and 
his spectral hound. To have seen his 
house was also something to remember. 
Not that you could tell its material. It 
might have been log, or adobe, or framed 
or clapboarded, but its appearance indi- 
cated that it was made of the skins of 
different animals ; what they were stretched 





By Ada Marie Peck. 


upon mattered not. There they were, in 
different stages of curing: mink, raccoon, 
woodchuck, muskrat, skunk,— yes, surely 
the latter; and there were odors — and 
odors not of Araby the blest, either! In 
front of the house was a dead plum tree 
that bore dead fruitage in the shape of 
the carcass of some animal hung to it by 
the tail and awaiting its turn to be 
skinned. 

Inside of the house, in the living-room, 
were odds and ends of tables, stools, and 
chairs. In one corner stood a tall clock 
that, having been deprived of its tongue, 
could no longer tell the time; its face 
was a blank, for its features had been re- 
moved or obliterated ; and the space in 
which the pendulum had been wont to 
solemnly swing was packed full of whip- 
stalks, whittled, shaved, sand-papered and 
shaped with such delicacy and slender- 
ness of proportions, although durable 
enough, as Nesbitt alone could shape 
them. Near the clock was a pile of 
neatly-finished axe-helves and a_two- 
gallon jug of skunk-oil for market. They 
were commodities of which the country 
merchants complained they had more 
than enough, yet could not refuse to take 
in exchange for the “tea, tobacky an’ 
pipes,” so necessary to the old man’s 
comfort. From the ceiling guns, powder 
horns, and flasks without number were 
suspended,— for Nesbitt was a veritable 
Nimrod. Wisg in forest ways, learned in 
woods-lore, an unerring aim, a sure shot, 
what boy but thought it the acme of 
earthly pleasure to go hunting, and es- 
pecially to go “ cooning,”’ with him ! 

A mild September evening was the 
fittest time; and Nesbitt led the way 
with his trusty rifle and with an old-fash- 
ioned semi-circular tin lantern with a 
candle in it, Nicodemus following closely 
in his wake, and the “boys” stumbling 
along ; stumbling, because they tried so 
hard to go softly. Not a ghost of a 
whistle, not a word save now and then a 
subdued whisper— ‘Do you see any- 
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thing? Do you hear anything?” So 
they skirted the cornfield, when their 
leader suddenly bent, put his ear to the 
ground, then— ‘Arter him, Nick! take 
him, old fellah!” The dog needed no 
second bidding; a bound and a crack- 
ing of corn-stalks, and away he went, all 
following swiftly, out of the corn-field in- 
to the woods, through the woods into 
the swamp! “There, do ye hear that? 
Durned if he hain’t got him!” exclaimed 
Nesbitt, some exultant note in the hound’s 
deep baying conveying the intelligence 
to his master’s accustomed ear. Follow- 
ing the sound, they found Nick at the 
foot of a large tree at the farther end of 
the swamp, leaping and barking with 
frantic eagerness. ‘The practiced eye of 
the old hunter took in the situation at 
a glance. “ Durned if th’ tarnal critter 
ain’t perched up in th’ topermost 
crotch !”’ said he. 

* How do you know?” 

“Nick ain’t in th’ habit o’ lyin’,” he 
answered tersely. ‘Sorry to disappint 
ye, boys, but we can’t fotch him ter 
night. So I’ll jest tie this ’ere box-coat 
round th’ tree, an’ build a little fire an’ 
leave th’ dog to take care on him; ye 
come over airly in th’ mornin’ an’ we’ll 
fix him.” 

“ But he’ll get away!’ chorussed the 
“‘disappinted” boys. 

“Not by a durned sight! he dussent 
come down over that ar’ coat; ef he did, 
he’d be afraid of the fire—an’ Nick 
wouldn’t let him go anyway, would ye old 
fellah?”’ and Nesbitt would stoop and pat 
the head of his faithful companion. 

The boys went home to dream of being 
in at the death, and to rise at early dawn, 
promptly repairing to the place of ren- 
dezvous, when Nesbitt’s never-failing rifle 
brought the game to the ground. 

Nesbitt was equally expert as a trapper. 
Perhaps a thrifty housewife of the neigh- 
borhood, after having labored patiently 
with a brood of turkeys, bringing them 
safely through all the ills to which turkey 
flesh is heir; after having made endless 
cottage cheese for them, dosed them with 
peppercorns, snuff, sulphur, what not, had 
seen them arrive at the condition of 
plump, finely grown fowls, roosting night 
after night in a well-conducted row on 





the barn-yard fence, and congratulated 
herself. 

“Why? where’s my lead-colored hen 
turkey?” she anxiously questions her 
better half one morning. 

“Don’t know; hav’n’t seen her,” re- 
turns Farmer Dobson. 

“Somebody has stolen that turkey!” 
says she excitedly. 

“Oh, nonsense, ‘stole it!’ more likely 
something caught it.” 

The next morning another is missing, 
then another—the housewife is in des- 
pair; she meant to buy a silver-plated 
cake basket with her “ turkey-money ’’ — 
a basket that should be the envy of her 
neighborhood — something must be done ! 
She decides to appeal to Nesbitt, and 
wonders she hadn’t thought of it before. 

“T reckon it’s an owl,” says that oracle. 

“Anowl! Why, an owl couldn’t kill one 
of those great turkeys.” 

“Oh yes’m, yes’m; one o’ them ar’ 
big owls wouldn’t think nothin’ o’ carry- 
in’ off one o’ them ar’ turkeys.” 

So he set a trap and caught the 
poacher, an immense owl; and the house- 
wife’s heart was full of gratitude and 
peace. 

It was like going to Wonderland to go 
to Nesbitt’s house on a long winter even- 
ing and listen to his stories. At such 
times, broken-legged stools, rickety chairs 
and inverted nail kegs were brought for- 
ward and occupied by an eager and de- 
lighted audience. It was like being in 
a “burning fiery furnace” though, for 
in honor of the occasion he was wont to 
heat the old “ Buck” stove seven times, 
taking off the top, filling with wood and 
“ chinkin’ in” with chips until the heat 
reached what he considered a _ hospitable 
degree. Then such marvelous narratives 
as were related! He was given to ex- 
aggeration. He was geographically all 
astray; but the “boys” didn’t care for 
that, and almost began to think he was 
right and Mitchell wrong. 

Sometimes, on a hot summer day, he 
would stop at the end of a row in the 
cornfield, push back his tattered straw 
hat, wipe his heated face with his shirt 
sleeve, lean on his hoe-handle to rest, 
and relate something like this : 

“Tt was in 1842 when I sailed up th’ 
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River St. Lawrence right out into th’ Gulf 
o’ Mexico. By thundah! What banks 
them ar’ was— all o’ three hundred foot 
high! th’ boat was druv aground right at 
th’ foot of ’em, and durned ef we didn’t 
hev a tussle ter climb ’em.” As he waxed 
eloquent he dropped his hoe, gesticulat- 
ing vigorously, brandishing his brawny 
arms as he told of hair’s-breadth escapes 
and hand-to-hand fights with “ bars” 
and “painters.” And all the while the 
boys stood around with wide-open eyes 
and mouths agape. 

If, in haying-time, he stopped to 
sharpen his scythe, it was the signal for a 
gathering; for his resting-spells were 
usually productive of a story, or of some 
rare bit of information. 

“It’s nothin’ ter find a bee-tree,” he’d 
say. ‘Do ye see that ar’ bee? Waal, 
he’s a-goin’ ter one. ‘Th’ best way ter 
line ’em is to take a little box an’ put 
honey in half on it, an’ ketch a bee — 
ye’ll find ’em on thistle or clover tops — 
an’ put in t’other half; then, when he’s 
had his fill o’ honey, let him go; pretty 
soon he’ll come back an’ bring a pardner, 
then kerry th’ box along a ways, then let 
’em both go an’ they’ll come back with a 
half a dozen. By this time ye’re most 
to th’ woods; now jist set that ar’ box 
on a stump, an’ there’ll so many on ’em 
come ter it, that ye ken line ’em right 
straight ter th’ tree. 

‘“ Talkin’ o’ honey,” continued Nesbitt, 
“makes me think o’ methiglin. Now 
that ar’ is a mighty cur’us drink; don’t 
hev any effect on a fellah till a long time 
arterwards. One winter, when I was a 
choppin’ down ter th’ Holler, I was a 
comin’ along purty cold an’ tired arter 
my day’s work, an’ jist as I was goin’ by 
th’ Squire’s, he called me in ter rest, an’ 
hev some methiglin ter warm me up. I 
didn’t know what sort o’ stuff ’twas, an’ 
drunk a mess on it; an’ ef ye’ll b’lieve 
me, I didn’t feel it till twenty-four hours 
arterwards ; when, by golden, ef I wa’n’t 
so durned drunk I couldn’t walk straight !” 

Nesbit had great reverence for his an- 
cestors, and invested their belongings — 
which were largely imaginary — with re- 
markable qualities. Not that he meant 
to be untruthful; but his imagination was 
vivid, and exaggeration was a part and 


parcel of his nature. Especially did he 
delight to talk of his “ father’s father’s” 
possessions. A gentleman after using a 
spy glass to see if the cattle on a distant 
part of the farm had broken through the 
fences, handed it to Nesbitt, who, after 
looking through it, remarked graciously 
that it was a good enough glass, but not 
such a * telerscape”’ as was his “ father’s 
father’s.” ‘ Why,” said he, “ye could 
see th’ ekernocshal line through it jist as 
plain as ye ken see that ar’ clothes-line !”’ 

Nesbitt was a student of nature, if not 
of books. He watched the clouds and 
could tell you what they portended ; that 
‘a curdled sky never goes twenty-four 
hours dry”; that 


“ Red at night 
Is th’ sailor’s delight; 
Red in th’ mornin’ 
Th’ sailor takes warnin’.’’ 


If the farm hands were out in the hay- 
field on a doubtful morning, Nesbitt 
would shade his eyes with his great brown 
hand and cast a scrutinizing glance around 
the horizon. “I dunno, I dunno,” he 
would say, shaking his head. “ Th’ rob- 
in’s a singin’ fur rain; th’ cuckoo’s cried 
three times, th’ maple-leaves ar’ a show- 
in’ their linin’s, an’ I guess ’twon’t be 
much of a hay day.” ‘Then the farmer 
would hasten to have the hay raked into 
windrows and bunched, for he had more 
faith in Nesbitt than in the barometer. 

Nesbitt could tell you the nesting- 
places of the birds, the color and size of 
their eggs, and their habits. ‘ ‘Th’ pa- 
tridge can’t be tamed,” he’d say, “ it’s 
wild, like an Ijun; ye may bring a pa- 
tridge chick to th’ house an’ feed it, an’ 
tend it, an’ it’ll droop an’ die; its sper- 
it’s what ye can’t tame. Ye can’t tame 
a jay, nuther.”” He knew where the lady- 
fern grew, and the spotted “ lady-slip- 
pers’’; where the ground nuts were thick- 
est; and in their time, the wild cucum- 
bers and grapes. If you had an ailment, 
he had an “arb”’ that was a specific for 
it; and could compound of “ black-cher- 
rytree an’ prickly-ash bark, dandeline an’ 
dock roots an’ sasprilla,”” a most invigor- 
ating “spring syrup.” He loved even 
the simplest flower ; and out in the sugar 
bush in boiling-time, he would stop when 
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gathering sap to pick a bunch of clay- 
tonias, which he would hold in his great 
brawny hand as tenderly as the most deli- 
cate lady would have held them. 
“'They’re purty things, ain’t they?” 


he’d say. ‘See all them ar’ cur’us leetle 

streaks —th’ Old Gentleman Above 

knows how ter mark ’em off, I tell 
9) 

ye. 


He did not use the phrase irreverently ; 
indeed he meant to be most reverent, 
but there were occasions when he was, 
instead, ludicrous. A young man visit- 
ing in the neighborhood returned from a 
fishing excursion with a string of very 
small fishes. Nesbitt, after looking at them 
rather contemptuously, remarked sarcas- 
tically: “Them ar’ ain’t much sech 
fishes as th’ Old Gentleman Above hed 
on th’ mount.” 

But the time came when the old hunt- 
er’s keen eyes grew dim, when the stal- 
wart frame became bent, and his step 
faltered ; he was wasting away with an 
incurable internal disease ; but how pa- 
tiently, how heroically he bore his afflic- 
tion! When he became confined to the 
house he was asked by one who was in 
the habit of visiting him occasionally and 
reading to him, if he was any better. 

‘‘ Not much, not much !”’ he answered, 
shaking his head wearily. “ An’ these ’ere 
pleasant days make me feel so oneasy 
like. I want ter take my gun an’ git out 
inter th’ cool woods. Th’ bumble bees, 
they buzz inter the window; th’ butter- 
flies go a flutterin’ by, and sometimes I 
drop off ter sleep an’ dream I’m out in 
th’ hay-field a pitchin’ on; or I’m down 
by th’ deep brook a fishin’ arter trout — 


then I wake up suddin like, an’ my pain 
comes on agin.” 

Poor old man! there he lay, uncom- 
plaining, save that he was “ oneasy like ”’ ; 
attenuated, hollow-eyed, deep lines of 
suffering on his face, racked by terrible 
pain, yet no murmur! On another occas- 
ion, being asked how he felt, he replied : 

“Qh toler’ble, toler’ble ; but I shan’t 
last long. Don’t ye see them ar’ leaves a 
hangin’ ter th’ trees an’ tremblin’ like? 
My spirit hangs ter my body jest so — th’ 
leaves are almost ready ter fall, an’ I 
shall go with ’em.” 

“ Are you at peace in your mind?” he 
was questioned. 

“Ves, yes,” he said, his dim eyes 
momentarily brightening, as he put one 
thin hand on his heart and raised the 
other to his head; “ here’s where I’m 
most comfort’ble. I think an’ think ’bout 
it in my poor way. I don’t know nothin’ 
*bout churches an’ gospils, any more than 
that ther’s Methodys an’ Piscopels ; but I 
do b’lieve ther’s an Old Gentleman Above 
what'll take care o’ all on us.” He look- 
ed solemnly upward, continuing: “ My 
leetle gal, she’s thar, an’ I’m agoin’ soon, 
an’ I know he won’t turn me away be- 
cause I’m a poor, igerant, uneddicated 
man. So yesee I ain’t afeard ; an’ I hope 
*t wont be long first.” 

It was not “long first,” for Nesbitt 
was gathered in with the leaves and the 
fall fruition one mild October day, and 
laid to rest by tender hands, and mourn- 
ed by those who recognized the noble 
heart in the rough exterior. Who will 


be uncharitable enough to think that 
he was turned away ! 











“IF I SHOULD MEET THEE.” 


By Arthur L. Salmon. 


Nought should I ask for but a smile from thee, 
A silent pressure of thy clinging hand, 
A glance of recognition full and free ; 
For not as strangers surely must we stand 
In that far home beyond the eternal sea ! 
If I should meet thee in a distant land, 
Nought should I look for but a smile from thee. 


[" I should meet thee in a distant land, 


Loosed for a season is the golden band 
That linked our lives in sweet community ; 
But I no other face save thine should see 
Mid all the concourse beautiful and grand, 
If I should meet thee in a distant land. 





PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


By Newton Marshall Hall. 


By Fancy richly wrought it was, and dight 
With many a quaint device ; its chambers bright 
Adorned with precious spoil of distant lands. 
Sometimes sweet spirits came at his commands, 
And filled the spacious halls with sudden light. 
Again, swift in the haunted gloom of night, 
With thunder of the sea on distant sands. 
In that dear fatherland beyond the skies, 
His sight at last unsealed, not even tears 
To dim the gladness of his eager eyes, 
He reads the lesson of the weary years: 
No pain was real, but joy in sorrow’s guise, 
And Love was conqueror in spite of fears. 


H° built a lordly house with cunning hands: 
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** Mount Pico, the pride of the Islanders.” 
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«A Far-OFF BriGHT AzorR.” 







A Sketch by Rose Dabney and Hester Cunningham. 


VOYAGER on the deep Atlantic, 
sighting the Western Islands, feels 
a romantic attraction in the thought 
of their mysterious existence far from any 
other land, rising so abruptly from the 
ocean that were they not clothed by the waves they 
would appear as lonely pinnacles in the vast Atlantic 
valley; once a scene of volcanic upheaval and grim 
nakedness, now one of peace and beauty. For over 


Str meee seventy years they have been quiet; but old Pico, 
= Sa. the Azorean Fusiyama, recalls the past, for sometimes, 


when the sun first strikes its summit, a curl of steam 
may be seen, lit up by the slanting rays. Wherever on 
these islands the verdure chances to be washed or fallen away, a black and ashy soil 
is revealed ; and the small cone-shaped hills, which are very numerous, are quite hol- 
low like a bowl, — now well lined with vegetation, but plainly formed by some minor 
eruptions. The jagged black crags of the sea shore appear, as it were, like a cloven 


Ploughman returning from work. 
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Mending the Harrow. 


hoof below the well-covered slopes of the 
islands, to remind one of the diabolical 
agency that long ago cast them forth. 
Elsewhere on the coast there are fine 
basaltic columns. The sea has carved 
wonderful caves on the south coast of 
Fayal, where the water, sixty feet deep, is 
as clear as a dew-drop. Rowers may 
go far into these caves, floating as if in 
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air, until the rugged curve of the 
roof frames in only a little of the 
sky, and there listen to the heaving 
water, looking down at the ribbed 
white sand and the fishes. The 
mermaids must take their combs 
away with them, or one would cer- 
tainly find many in these likely 
haunts. 

It is achange from one fair scene 
to another after a— let it be grant- 
ed — pleasant sea voyage, to come 
to anchor in the bay of Horta at 
Fayal, and to find oneself almost 
encircled by three of the nine sister 
islands of the Azorean group. At 
hand lies Fayal, green and sunny, 
sloping up to a central height of 
several thousand feet. Edging the 
bay, the crescent shaped town of 
white-washed houses looks very at- 
tractive and picturesque. 

Directly facing Horta, five miles 
to the eastward, lies the mountain 
of Pico, the pride of the islanders, 
rising from the ocean into a cone 
7600 feet high. It is always chang- 
ing in appearance, owing to the 
ever new cloud groupings about it. 
In winter a mantle of snow rests upon 
the peak, giving it new color tones at sun- 
set. ‘The third island, which completes 
the panorama, is Sao Jorge, lying to the 
north of Fayal and Pico. 

The approach of any vessel from over 
the deep is announced by a signal from 
one of the two lofty headlands of the 
bay of Horta. When, after her round 
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among the islands, the packet barque 
from America sails westward, many peas- 
ants gather at the quay in their Sunday 
clothes, with solemn faces. The emi- 
grants among them can be recognized by 
the little bags they carry to hold their 
extra luggige, made of neat patchwork 








Hydrangea Hedge. 


with gay tassels on the lower corners. 
They look half frightened at their under- 
taking. After long waiting they are final- 
ly carried off to the ship, amid weeping 
and farewells. The groups of friends 
walking back to the villages are sad ones. 
“ Paciencia!” they say gently and with 
resignation. There are many partings 
among them, for the flower of the young 
islanders go to America, leaving home 
and parents, to escape the harassing 
laws of the Portuguese government. 
They greatly dread the conscription 
laws, which require a boy when twenty- 
one to appear on the conscription day 
and take his turn at the drawing. A 
father would far rather have his son 
go to America, perhaps never to re- 
turn, but where he is likely with his 
habits of industry and economy to 
get on well, than see him spend three 
years'of idleness in the Portuguese 
army, serving among the islands, with 
wages of a few cents a day and the 
liability to be called to duty for five 
years more. As no boy after fourteen 
can get a passport, it is a common 
custom of theirs to take “French 
leave’’ of the government and em- 
bark by night. A small boat pushes 
off quietly from some inlet on the 
shore a few miles to the westward of 
the town, timing her departure to 
meet the American vessel, which has 
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already received her papers and formally 
“sailed” from Horta. 

Indian corn and the ¢ava (“ yam”) form 
the staple food of the country people, 
eked out by sweet potatoes. ‘They rarely 
taste meat more than once or twice in 
the year. In summer figs, plums, pears 
and apricots help out the larder to a great 
extent; and in winter, oranges, which 
are very fine, but which are becoming a 
luxury since the appearance of a scale on 
the trees. 

Their agricultural implements are of 
extremely ancient model. Many might 
be thought to have descended from the 
time of Homer. The plough is little 
more than a bent stick shod with an ison 
point. Some years ago a friend gave 
them opportunity to buy American ploughs 
at cost price, and indeed offered to lend 
some for trial, thinking to ease their 
labors a little. He explained the advan- 
tage of sweeping down a long and deep 
furrow instead of feebly scratching up a 
shallow one. “No, Senhor, our fathers 
did not use these things, and Heaven 
forbid that we should try to do more than 
they did!’”” Now, however, American 
ploughs are coming into favor, for after 
some islanders returning from California 
brought some for their own use, the other 
farmers decided that 
they would risk the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven and 
imitate their friends. 






‘On almost every hill-top small windmills overlook the fields.” 











Mountain Climbing. 


In many fields a cemented circular 
space is built for the threshing of the 
grain. ‘Two cows pull a wooden drag, 
made efficient by rough bits of lava in- 
serted on the under side, over the heaped 
up, wheat stalks, and the grain is gradu- 
ally loosened from its sheath and collect- 
ed on the floor. It is a pretty sight to see 
several drags being skilfully guided past 
each other in one of these “eiras.” To 
make the scene more festive, a gay hand- 
kerchief is hoisted on a pole just outside 
the field, on the day of the threshing. 

The people are the proprietors of their 
own little land plots; and the country is 
covered with small squares of cultivated 
land, divided by tall reed hedges. From 
the hill-tops it reminds one of a patchwork 
quilt. On almost every hill-top small 
windmills for grinding corn overlook the 
fields. The miller sits 
on his little balcony 
and watches the mea! 
pour slowly out from 
between the great 
stones inside the mill. 
Dozens of small bags 
belonging to one or 
another neighbor lie 
piled on the floor wait- 
ing their turn. When 
the corn ears in each 
have been turned re- 
spectively into meal 
and tied up again, the 
miller takes a conch 
shell from the nail on 
the wall and, standing 
at his door, winds long 
and loud as a signal to 
the neighbors at large 


that he is ready for another supply. 


In the upper pasture lands the fields 


are divided by hedges of hydrangeas, 





** Only when directly in front one perceives that 
the cloak covers a woman,” 





often twelve feet high. In 
the summer the great blue 
flower-heads almost hide 
the fresh green leaves. 
When a man wants a new 
hedge he pushes a row of 
cuttings into the ground 
and goes about his business. 
In a few months they are 
growing tall, and in a year 
he has a hedge. 

To speak of these Fayal uplands leads 
one to describe the Caldeira, situated 
in the central and highest part of the 
island. A merry party of visitors often 
start from the “ Hotel Fayal’’ as soon as 
breakfast is over, on a beautiful day. 
Half a dozen small donkey-boys franti- 
cally calling “Passa caia/’* endeavor to 
impart some spirit to the little donkeys ; 
and as they go through town (where by 
law one is forbidden to ride fast!) they 
gallop merrily along. But soon they be- 
gin to climb, and the animals select their 
own pace. They meet, perhaps, a little 
white dog ; then a woman or a boy swing- 
ing down the path, bearing on their heads 
green faggots brought from above, with a 
bill-hook thrust into the binding withe. 
The little donkeys, gay with hydrangeas 
in their bridles, carry the party up slowly, 
or walk behind, stumbl- 
ing over the rough 
knolls of springy turf 
and _ heather. 

At the very top of 
the island one looks 
down into a crater, a 
third of a mile deep 
and periectly circular. 
Its bottom is flat, and 
a portion of it is cover- 
ed by a shallow lake. 
There is complete sil- 
ence. A sheep which 
looks as large as a peb- 
ble is moving below 
there. A mile and a 
half across we see the 
opposite circular mar- 
gin, as sharp as a knife 
edge. The descent is 
easy, although the path is occasionally 
indistinct among the small juniper cedars 
and other low shrubs. Brooks of delici- 
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ously cold water flow near the bottom of 
the crater, embowered in cool green 
mosses and long ferns. ‘The ascent is 
more of an undertaking than the descent, 
and one then appreciates the steepness 
of the crater wall and its height of 
1700 feet. 

Another day’s excursion may be made 
to the western end of the island, passing 


member of the Zspirito Santo Brother- 
hood. The chief men in the villages join 
this brotherhood. Under its regulations 
each one in turn must “ carry the crown,” 
which is to be kept by him on an altar 
lighted and decked with flowers and orna- 
ments on specified days for one year. 
During this time the neighbors come in 
as often as the altar is lighted up, and 





Wash Day in Fayal. 


through several villages on the way. If 
it be in June, some of them are likely to 
be having their “ crown festival.” These 
festivals are a combination of religion, 
charity and gaiety, and are peculiar to 
the Azores. 

The crown of each village is generally 
of pure silver, made in filigree work, and 
surmounted by a dove, which must be of 
solid silver, even if the crown is but sil- 
ver-washed, since the dove represents the 
Holy Spirit and is the centre of the 
whole ceremony. A silver sceptre, end- 
ing in a cross, is tied with ribbons and 
laid across the crown. ‘The crown is the 
property either of the church or of some 


kneeling, sing and pray before it. At 
the end of the year the holder of the 
crown makes a special kind of soup, 
which is blessed by the priest and dis- 
tributed with bread and meat to the 
poor. After a procession, a mass, and 
more distribution of bread and meat, the 
crown is carried in procession to the 
house of the brother whose turn has 
come to keep it. 

In connection with this festival, it is 
the custom in Horta for one of the muni- 
cipal senators to be crowned in the 
“mother”? church on Whit-Sunday annu- 
ally, and a large number of rations are 
given away in fulfilment of a vow made 
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Preparing Yarn for the Loom. 


at the time of the last Fayal eruption in 
1672. There had been earthquakes at 
intervals for several weeks. Religious 
processions had been formed in hopes of 
averting what was considered a special 
punishment. One day the dreaded cry 
of “Aneruption! Fire has broken out 
near Capello!” rang through the town. 
A procession of priests, senators and 
humbler followers was quickly gathered, 
to carry the crown to Capello. They 
walked the fourteen miles in fear and re- 
pentance for their sins, and it is told 
every year in the Whit-Sunday sermon 
how, as they neared the slowly approach- 
ing stream of hot lava, it began to recoil 
before the presence of the Holy Spirit 
of the crown. The earthquakes ceased 
soon after. 

Many of the popular superstitions are 
curious. One of the commonest among 
the country people is a belief in the “ evil 
eye.” One must not admire a child, or a 
cow or any living animal without adding 
“bens & Deus,” “ gragas a Deus;” for 


otherwise it may be a sign of envy 
and a curse on the child or ani- 
mal. A woman told pathetically 
how she lost two children owing 
to a jealous neighbor who came 
into her house and exclaimed, 
“ What a beautiful child you 
have!” ‘From that day,” she 
said, “ the child began to pine, and 
in nine months was dead simply 
from wasting away; and it was 
just the same with my little Joao!” 
Certain people are supposed to 
have a greater power of the evil 
eye than others. The peasantry 
always make the sign of the cross 
on their dough when it is put away 
to rise. 

There are all manner of house- 
hold remedies for times of sick- 
ness, and curious incantations. 
One extraordinary custom is that 
of “buying” small pox. ‘This 
means that on giving two cents to 
a person who has the disease, the 
giver is thought to be exempted. 
“But I went to buy it and then 
had it!’’ said one who showed 
traces of the malady. These 
strange ideas belong chiefly to the 
country, for the town has its aristocracy, 
much like the society of any small city. 

In the midst of great superstition 
among the uneducated there is yet a 
very sincere religious faith, in which a 
marked characteristic is resignation to 
the “will of God” under the greatest 
calamities and hardships. 

Among the peasants one of the many 
Saints’ Days religiously kept is St. John’s 
Day, — June 24th. At evening, bonfires 
are made on the hilltops and on the 
roads. Those country people who have 
a John in their house have laurel branches, 
over their doors and windows, held in the 
cracks between the unmortared stones. 
June is the month of festivals, and this is 
the prettiest one. 

In every house there is a Maria, usu- 
ally the eldest daughter, and a Manoel 
(Emmanuel). This is often convenient, 
for one can venture with slight risk to call 
the lady of the house Senhora Dona Maria, 
if not sure of her name. In addressing a 
lady, one must call her by her Christian 
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name, using the title “‘ Senhora’’ or “ Sen- 
hora Dona,” according to her station. 
It is customary to address a person as 
“ Vossa Excellencia.” Twenty-five years 
ago “Your Worship’’ was considered a 
sufficiently high title, till it became too 
generally used, when “ Your Ladyship” 
or “Your Lordship” was adopted, and 
then “Your Excellency” had to be re- 
sorted to. The country people are often 
greatly puzzled by these titles, and some- 
times the nearest they can get to Vossa 
Excellencia is Vossa Insolencia, 
which is repeatedly used, but 
in so humble a manner as to 
disarm one’s objections to be- 
ing addressed as “ Your Inso- 
lence.” 4 
The road to Capello at the ut 
west end of Fayal, passes be- 
tween carefully cultivated fields 
and small villages, — past the 
“ mysterio” or old lava flow, 
where the procession with the 
crown of the £sfirito Santo 
halted long ago, — and then to 
the gay village, famous for its 
mountain air and for its hand- 
some women. It is a common 
occurrence to meet a party of 
these coming down from the 
hills, bearing on their heads 
huge bundles of green heather 
wood (which is to be dried 
for kindlings), or baskets of 
clothes. Every Monday a pro- 
cession of young girls winds up 
the narrow path in the mys¢ée- 
rio to the foot of the “ Fire ‘ 
Mountain,” carrying the week’s ae 
wash. Here the water from a 
distant spring has been con- 
ducted as the nearest feasible point ; 
there is no supply in the village. A 
row of washing tubs is built near the 
cistern, and the clothes are spread out 
to dry on the heather bushes. Both 
the morning procession and the pro- 
cess of washing are very entertaining 
sights. Some friendly observers once set 
up their camera here to take some views 
(the result is given with this article), and 
here induced much laughter and many 
bashful glances from the girls, some of 
whom began to tie their head kerchiefs far 
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up across their chins. This would not do, 
and on asking what was the matter, it was 
discovered that they had heard of some 
girls who had come out with “ black faces” 
in a photograph, and they were afraid 
of the same misfortune. 

As Capello on the west coast is perhaps 
the most romantic of the Fayal vil- 
lages, Riberinha, on the north ccast, is 
one of the quaintest. This village fol- 


lows a dry river-bed, which is overgrown 
with English and German ivy, and the 
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Azorean Loom. 


sweet-scented Madeira vine. This last 
was introduced years ago by a friend of 
the poor, to serve as food in times of 
famine, the root being edible; but they 
have never availed themselves of it. Fig 
trees are scattered along the edges, and 
the walls on each side, made of loosely- 
piled lava, are full of fresh-looking ivy- 
leaf ferns. In the village may be found 
some of the most primitive household 
utensils, among others the old-time hand- 
mills. They are made simply of two 
rough millstones about two feet in diam- 
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eter. The lower one is fastened to the 
bottom of a box, which partly encloses it, 
and the upper one is turned by means 
of a wooden handle. Another curiosity 
is found in the cumbrous old hand-looms 
seen throughout the islands. Gay woollen 
skirts are made in this village and colored 
with native dyes, which are very durable 
and give unusual but picturesque tones — 
especially the red, of a shade between 
brick and flame color, such as is seen in 
the works of the old painters. Yellows 
and blues are frequent. 

The country girls all wear these skirts. 
A loose and short calico jacket and a 
broad-brimmed hat trimmed with a nar- 
row band of black velvet, complete the 
costume. ‘Their-feet are bare; for al- 
though Horta is full of shoemakers’ 
shops, none outside the town wear 
shoes or stockings on any but gala 
days. As in all countries, the peasant 
costume begins to give way to the calico 
dress. The men are less picturesque than 
the women, wearing short jackets cut off 


straight at the waist line, with waistcoats 
and long trousers of the same blue or 
brown homespun as the jacket, sandals, 
and straw hats somewhat like the women’s. 

It is worth getting up very early some 
day in Horta to visit the markets and to 
hear the morning hymn of the birds in 
the little public garden. The clearest 
and sweetest voice is that of the English 
blackbird. If it should be a Thursday 
morning, the cattle market will be open 
as well as the other, and is sure to be full 
of countrymen, cows, calves, pigs and 
goats, giving vent to sounds which sug- 
gest the tower of Babel and Noah’s Ark 
combined. 

One constantly meets, in town, dark 
moving cloaks surmounted by huge and 
curiously-shaped appendages; and it is 
only when directly in front of one of 
them that a face is seen inside the super- 
structure, and one perceives that the 
cloak covers a woman. ‘This stiff, hot 
garment is worn mostly by women of the 
middle class, who are not satisfied till 





Fredonia Garden, Fayal. 
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they have laid up the thirty or fortv 
dollars necessary to buy one. ‘The 
women of Fayal are famous for their 
handiwork. ‘The well-known “ Crivo” 
is made by drawing out threads in 
linen or cambric to a certain width 
and darning in a pattern. ‘Their 
“aloe’’ work is made from the knit- 
ted fibres of the aloe plant, which 
have been carefully separated. ‘The 
fichus and scarfs look as if they had 
been spun by spiders. 

There are few trees in Fayal, as 
the space is all wanted for cultiva- 
tion ; but wherever anything is allowed 
to grow, it grows without stint. It is 
aland of roses. The fondness ot the 
Portuguese, of whatever station in 
life, for flowers is an attractive trait. 
Before any “ festa” day the proprie- 
tors of the gardens of the town are 
kept constantly busy by the calls upon 
them to supply “a few flowers for the 
Senhor Espirito Santo,” as the peas- 
ant children reverently say. 

The garden of Fredonia, which is the 
one most familiar to American visitors, be- 
ing until lately owned by their consul, has 
given pleasure to many besides those who 
laid it out and who have enjoyed it for many 
years. In it one wanders among shady 
walks bordered with tall ferns; into the 
cork-tree grove, where the pigeons sit 
cooing on their little house; and along 
sunny paths among most beautiful roses. 
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Peasant Women. 


Palms and camellia trees, the grevillia 
with its golden blossoms, the silver-leafed 
tree glistening in the sun, the cheramoya 
with its delicious white fruit, oranges, 
lemons, tropical trees among those from 
northern climes,—all these are found 
there. The blackbirds rejoice all day 
among them and fill the air with song. 

Ah, Lorenzo and Jessica, what would 
you have said had you been there ? 





Returning from Market, 











KENTUCKY’S PIONEER TOWN. 






By Henry Cleveland Wood. 





KENTUCKY has been celebrating her cen- 
tenary during the year that has just closed. 
Partly in valley, partly on hill, lies Har- 
rodsburg — Kentucky’s earliest pioneer 
town. Along with its age it has gathered 
traditions like an olden building to which 
the lichens cling, and which make half 
the picturesqueness of the scene. But 
progress is the ruthless destroyer of the 
ancient landmarks of sentiment and of 
tradition. It is progress that pulls down 
the crumbling wall and tramples under 
foot the clinging vine; that levels the 
quaint, old-fashioned building, that the 
iY ; modern one may rise up in its place ; that 
WO, ON een as eee we,” silences the melodious horn of the stage- 
Nae ay gpd — coach with the shrill whistle of the 
who wrote it. locomotive. 

Of the town’s past history much has 
been chronicled. Here and there a grey-haired veteran lingers, who is the frail con- 
necting link between the brave pioneers of those early times and the prosperous 
people of to-day. Some of these few ancient landmarks perchance listened with 
bated breath to such heroes as Boone, Kenton, Harrod and Ray, as they recounted 
the story of some fearless deed which helped to give to a younger generation the 
present fertile lands they now enjoy. 

This fertility of soil, together with the numerous springs of clear, cool waters, 
first attracted the notice of the adventurous explorer aud caused him to settle amid 
the wild beauty of this uninhabited region ;— uninhabited save by plentiful game, 
from the buffalo, bear and deer down to the wild turkey and animals prized for their 
fur alone, all of which the roving bands of Indians hunted at their particular seasons. 
Occasionally fierce battles took place among the different tribes, Cherokee and Shaw- 
nee contesting for these vast hunting-grounds. The white settlers had not only the 
hardships incident to pioneer life to encounter, but the perils arising from the enmity 
of these dusky warriors, who naturally and justly regarded this invasion of their lands 
with anger and resentment. 

Harrod’s Station, or Fort, as it was first called, then Oldtown, and finally Har- 
rodsburg, was founded by James Harrod and others, who came down the wilderness 
trail in the spring of 1774 and, penetrating the dense forest, encamped at a beautiful 
spot near the site of the present town. From this rude encampment by a spring in 
the wilderness, through the intermediate stages of a log fort, a quaint, old-time 
village, an aspiring town and a noted summer resort, was evolved the present 
attractive, embryo little city. 

Perhaps its era as a fortress against the wily savage afforded the most exciting 
passages in the annals of the place. Then constant vigilance on the part of the 
pioneers and frequent attacks from the Indians, were the order of the times. Often 
the scanty crops were planted or gathered by a portion of the little colony, while other 
members stood on guard. Occasionally a husbandman, indifferent to such precaution, 
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while working in the fields would sud- 
denly spring up in the air and fall back 
dead in the furrow he had been fashion- 
ing, while the unseen foe fled as silently 
as he had come. The Fort was built of 
heavy logs, and was situated on a high 
hill, skirted by a small 
creek, which now 
flows through the 
town. From this ele- 
vated position a wide 
sweep of country 
could be seen, and 
the approach of foe 
from cane-brake or 
forest the more easily 
detected. 

This was a period 
when men and wo- 
men were alike en- 
dued with nerve and 
valor; while the latter were skilled with 
the loom and the spindle, they were 
scarcely less familiar with the bullet- 
moulds and flint lock. 

Gradually the cleared lands stretched 
out further and further from the Fort, 
while rude log-cabins sprung up here and 
there amid the clearings, forming the 
nucleus of the future town. Attacks 
were still made, now and then, on the 
persevering pioneers; and more than 
once they had not only to fly to the Fort 
for safety, but from its protecting walls 
sadly watch their humble homes plun- 
dered and burned, their crops destroyed, 
and their cattle driven off. 

Then followed a chapter of quieter 











Harrodsburg Springs. —Redrawn from an Old Print. 











life in the early settlement. Reinforce- 
ments came across the Cumberland 
Mountains, and through the wilderness 
from the Monongahela country. ‘The 
usual mode of travel was on horseback 
over the mountains, or in roughly con- 
structed boats or rafts 
down the Kanawha, the 
Monongahela, and the 
Ohio. 

This period was em- 
phatically the utilitarian 
age of the settlement. 
The little colony, far 
removed from civiliza- 








A Bit of Old Harrodsburg. 


tion, had nothing to rely upon beyond the 
products of its own industry and ingenuity. 
The farming implements used were of the 
most primitive order, and the household 
utensils equally so. The latter usually 
consisted of a kettle and skillet, a few 
wooden spoons and platters, while some 
rough wooden benches and chairs, a 
table, loom and spinning-wheel, comprised 
most of the furniture. The women card- 
ed, spun and wove the mater- 
ials for clothing ; the men 
hunted and farmed, and fur- 
nished food and shelter. 

One envied woman posses- 
sed a set of pewter spoons, 
which she had brought with 
her on the long horseback 
ride over the mountains. 
These she loaned on extra- 
ordinary occasions to her less 
fortunate neighbors. 

One wedding in those days 
that was accounted especially 
elegant, and was the theme of 
general gossip, was an event 
at which the bride wore a 
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store-bought gown, while the crowning 
feature of the supper table was a large 
pone of bread, made of real wheat flour, 
brought from the distant mart. Corn- 
bread was the usual staff of life. 

When a family had occasion to visit a 
distant neighbor, or to go to hear preach- 
ing, the man rode on horseback, with his 
wife behind him, and as many children 
as could conveniently 
hold on. A gun was 
generally taken along. 

The first sermon 
preached on Ken- 
tucky soil was one 
delivered under the 
broad branches of a 
forest tree, near the 
“ Big Spring,” which 
is the fountain-head 
of the creek which 
runs through the 
town; while among 
the first houses of 
worship was a log 
cabin in the woods a 
few miles north of 
the present town, cal- 
led Providence, on 
account of the narrow 
escape of a party of 
pioneers from an am- 
buscade there planned 
by the Indians. 

Dr. David Rice was 
the first Presbyterian 
minister to cross the mountains into 
Kentucky ; the Centennial commemorat- 
ing the beginning of his pastorate in the 
wilds of a newly opened country was 
held at Harrodsburg a few years ago. A 
little later the Methodist circuit rider be- 
came a well-known feature, preaching 
sometimes in the log school-houses scat- 
tered sparsely through the wilderness, or 
holding services in the open air. Among 
the noted pioneer preachers may be men- 
tioned ‘Terah Haw, ‘ Raccoon Smith,’ 
Lorenzo Dow and Jesse Head. The 
latter was a man of great fearlessness and 
sincerity, and an eccentric man. In his 
denunciation of wrong and wrong-doers, 
his utter frankness gained him many bit- 
ter enemies. It is told that one of these 
once fired at him when his back was 
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Dr. C. C. Graham, at the time the ‘‘ Springs” 
were in their zenith. 
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turned. With a withering glance he faced 
his assailant. 

“If you fired to kill me, you are a 
miserable, cowardly assassin,’ he said. 
“Tf you meant to frighten me, you are a 
fool.” 

It was the Rev. Jesse Head who united 
Tom Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, the 
parents of Abraham Lincoln, in marriage 
on the 12th day of 
June, 1806. The 
marriage return, sign- 
ed by Jesse Head, is 
among the court re- 
cords at Springfield, 
Ky., and refutes the 
charges once made 
that the parents of 
Lincoln were never 
legally united. 

The first court held 
in Kentucky was at 
Harrod’s Fort, in 
September, 1777, 
when the population 
of the settlement 
numbered 198 souls. 
The Harrodsburg bar 
has since given to the 
bar some fine legal 
talent, which has 
been recognized far 
beyond the bound- 
aries of the state. 
Among the court re- 
cords are many inter- 
esting papers, and one may find numerous 
names since made famous in the annals 
of Kentucky history. S. S. Prentiss 
made one of his most brilliant speeches 
at the bar here, during the famous Wil- 
kerson trial, which was brought by change 
of venue from Louisville. 

Good roads began to stretch out in 
various directions, and the days of the 
stage-coach were in their palmiest. Be- 
fore the advent of the iron horse and 
rails of steel, the macadamized road, or 
turnpike, of Kentucky was the best high- 
way in the world. 

About this time the ‘“ Harrodsburg 
Springs”? were in their zenith, and the 
flower and chivalry of the South here 
convened to drink the noted medicinal 
waters and while away the summer hours. 
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The virtue of the medicinal properties of 
these springs had been handed down by 
Indian tradition, and the later analysis of 
one of them proved it to be similar to 
the noted Seidlitz Springs of Bohemia. 
Other springs of chalybeate, sulphur and 
epsom also exist. 

In the early part of this century, a 
treeless, uninviting tract of land near the 
historic town was purchased, along with 
two of the best known of these springs, 
by a young doctor who had much faith 
in the curative properties of the water. 
Possessed of unbounded energy and per- 
severance, he began to make of this un- 
attractive spot a beautiful resort. Hun- 
dreds of young forest trees were brought 
from the mountains and the cliffs, and 
from more remote localities, and were 
planted with due regard to artistic effect. 
Artificial lakes were made, rows of 
cottages built, and lovely winding 
walks and drives laid out through the 
handsome grounds, and the finest 
hotel then in the West was erected. 

The young physician who was the 

originator and owner of this charming 
pleasure resort was Dr. C. C. Graham. 
At that time he was a model of manly 
beauty and a man of almost perfect 
physique. He lived to the ripe old 
age of 101 years, preserving to the 
last many of the qualities which made 
him so remarkable a man in his prime. 
Many readers will probably recall the 
dinner given to him at the Louisville 
Hotel in the city of Louisville, in 1884, 
on the anniversary of his hundredth 
birthday. With an autograph given 
me two years before he writes : 

“Christopher Columbus Graham, near 98 
years of age. An old associate of Daniel 


Boone, and the only unbroken link and living 
witness between the first and present inhabi- 





Many stories cluster about the old Har- 
rodsburg Springs, born of those long past 
scenes of gayety and happy indolence. 
In one of the sequestered glades of this 
sylvan retreat, George D. Prentice and 
Col. ‘Tom Moore had an encounter with 
pistols which at the time attracted much 
attention, while in a less warlike season N. 
P. Willis wandered beneath the overarch- 
ing trees. 

Where a long covered walk stretched 
out in front of one of the lakes, two 
lovers once stolled under the soft rays of 
the mid-summer moon — not in converse 
sweet, for the jealous lover upbraided the 
beautiful girl for receiving the attentions 
of a rich Southerner, then at the Springs, 
and accused her of being dazzled by his 
gold. ‘lo show her scorn of the charge 
and prove her indifference to wealth she 


tants of Kentucky. Born roth of Oct., 1784.” “BhrisTop Fn, Gobayntuy frohoay, 


In his death there was removed a 
notable link between the present and 
past,—a link which connected Kentucky’s 
early history and heroic struggles with 
her present progress and prosperity, and 
which reached from an acquaintance 
with such pioneer heroes as Boone, Ken- 
ton, Crocket and Harrod, to the famous 
lawyers and statesmen of a later day, 
such as Hardin, Clay and Prentiss. 


AL. 39, 


AT THE AGE OF 100, 


drew from her hand a costly diamond and 
tossed it contemptuously into the lake, — 
whereupon true love once more ran 
smooth ; so runs the tale. 

Some of the most famous belles and 
beaux of ante-bellum days gathered at 
the Springs, while many a brilliant match 
between wealthy Southern planter and 
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A Blue-grass Stock Farm near Harrodsburg. 


capricious Blue-grass 
beginning here. 

Dr. Graham finally sold the Springs to 
the U. S. Government, and for a while 
the place was used as a Soldier’s Home. 
At this period the immense hotel build- 
ing was burned, and later several of the 
other buildings met a similar fate. Dur- 
ing the war, after the battle of Perryville, 
the remaining buildings were converted 
into hospitals; and in striking contrast 
to the brilliant scenes of gayety that had 
taken place at the Springs, there were en- 
acted those sad and tragic ones which 
follow in the wake of war. 

The beautiful ball-room and most of 
the cottages were destroyed by fire short- 
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ly after their occupancy as a_ hospital ; 
the drives and lovely walks grew rank 
with weeds and grasses ; and silence and 
solitude dwelt amid the ruins, — the only 
guests of this once noted pleasure-resort. 
There was, perhaps, no more interesting 
landmark in Harrodsburg, than the old 
tavern, which occupied the site of the 
present Mercer National Bank. A quaint 
hostelry it was, with its immense kitchen 
fire-place, its narrow stairs, and low-ceil- 
ed rooms. Among its guests in that time 
long ago was Aaron Burr; and tradition 
says that in one of the small bed-rooms 
of this tavern was concocted part of the 
famous plot which afterward gave to Blen- 
nerhassett Island so pathetic a history. 
There is now in the possession 
of an old resident of the town, 
Mrs. Maria T. Daveiss, a table 
on which was written the in- 
dictment against Burr, the 
writer being her distinguish- 
ed kinsman, Col. Joseph H. 
Daveiss,.then U.S. Dist. At- 
torney. At his death his 
valuable papers passed into 
the hands of Mrs. Daveiss, 
and among them was a large 
bundle, yellow with age, whose 
outside wrapper indicated the 
contents to be the documents 
in this case against Burr. But 
when she came to examine, 
nothing but a roll of blank 
papers was found within. The 
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original ones had either been stolen, or 
else Col. Daveiss himself had destroyed 
them, on account of the prominent people 
who were more or less implicated in this 
bold plan of Burr’s. 

In an old cemetery southeast of the 





his past life, and in all the years of his 
sojourn in the town he never once uttered 
a word that would furnish any clue to his 
former history. Even those with whom 
he was most constantly associated failed 
to penetrate this deep reserve. That he 





Corner of the Parlor in Judge Chism’s Residence. 


town there is a grave about whose occu- 
pant has ever clung a certain mystery. 
Along in the twenties of this century, 
there came to Harrodsburg a young por- 
trait painter, who bore a letter of intro- 
duction to a prominent resident of the 
place from Matt Jouett, the Kentucky 
artist. Though a stranger, this youth 
readily secured by means of the letter an 
entrance into the more aristocratic society 
of the place, a position his fine education 
and evident genius enabled him to retain 
for many years. He was tall, of hand- 
some features, with dark, penetrating 
eyes, and possessed a beautiful voice 
which he would never consent to use in 
public, though frequently, when alone in 
his room at night, he sang so exquisitely 
that passers by would stop in wonder. 
If he discovered, however, that any one 
was listening, he would cease at once. 
Although an excellent conversationist, 
and a man who evidently had travelled 
much, he was most reticent concerning 


was an excellent artist several existing 
portraits bear visible witness. Shortly 
after coming to the town he gave up the 
brush and turned his attention to law,, 
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THREE FAMOUS PIONEER HEROES. 


and became a good practitioner. He 
had a quick temper, which became vio- 
lent in later years, and when he was de- 
feated for the state senate, after having 
been several times elected to the lower 
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house of the legislature, he grew morose 
and taciturn, keeping aloof from those 
who would have befriended him, and at 
last dying in poverty and neglect. A 
crumbling shaft of marble, erected for 
the s*ke of some past favor by an old 
friend almost as eccentric as he, bears 
simply the name, Joseph Haskins. 
Whether this was his real name no one 
ever knew, but that he was a man of un- 
doubted genius none denied. 

During the war, the famous guerrilla, 
Sue Munday, heading a band of desper- 
ate followers, dashed into town one day, 
and attacked the Savings Bank. Until 
recent improvements on the building, the 
marks of bullets might be seen in the 
iron shutters of the windows, where the 
guerrillas had fired at the officers of the 
bank, who bravely closed the doors and 
lowered the shutters almost in the face 
of the desperate band, who failed in their 
attempt at robbery. 

Those were lawless days at best, and 
many vicious acts were perpetrated by a 
foreign element, which did much to give 
the town a reputation neither enviable 
nor just to the citizens. 

Never shall I forget the terror of an 
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occasion, when a victim of the famous 
Ku Klux Klan was caught one night just 
on the outskirts of the town, near the 
house in which I lived. His cries for 
assistance and for mercy yet ring within 
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my ears. Once he succeeded in break- 

ing loose from his captors, and ran 

shrieking down the road, but was 
speedily overtaken and gagged, while 

a short time aftgr the clatter of many 

hoofs was heard, growing fainter and 

fainter, as the band of  vigilants 

rode swiftly away. The next morn- 
ing the dead body of the man, who 
was said to have been a desperate char- 
acter, was found a few miles from town, 
hung to a small tree a short distance from 
the roadside. I have often thought what 
the terrors of that long ride must have 
been to the poor wretch who knew full 
well the fate awaiting him. 

Calmer days succeeded those troublous 
times, and the town slept in peaceful 
serenity for several years. ‘The Harrods- 
burg Springs had ceased to exist, and the 
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town’s seat of learning, Bacon College, 
had burned. ‘Traditions yet linger of 
those college days when indignant citi- 
zens sought vainly for gates and sign- 
boards, while at the lonely midnight hour 
a calf in the college belfry tolled the bell 
and told the sleepy townspeople of the 
pranks of mischievous students. 

In the last few years the town has 
taken a new lease of life, until it now 
wears, with a complaisant air, the graces 
of a small city. The fine location of 
Harrodsburg and its excellent medicinal 
springs make the locality a delightful 
place of residence and resort, while its 
inhabitants possess that kindliness of 
spirit and genial hospitality which woo 
the traveller to abide among them, and 
furnish a reason for that warm and tender 
place kept in each true native’s heart for 
the “ Old Kentucky Home.” 
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A NOTCH IN A PRINCIPALITY. 
By Frank Bailey Millard. 


IX Pullmans and four bobtails,” yelled Chunie 
from the fence in front of the house. ‘ Good- 
ness, pa, don’t they fly! There’s the 
whistle for the crossing.” 

“ That’s the new kind o’ ingine, with 
the little smokestacks — the kind that’s 
settin’ everybody’s grain afire over in 
Merced county,” observed Mr. Chadwick, 
__,. leaving the fence and starting for the barn. 
“Glad I plowed them three furrows ’round 
the wheat last month.” 
~ (a Near the windmill he stopped and looked 
i ea | - back at Chunie, whose eyes were all for the 

i fA; _—s.train that was gliding down the straight, 

‘“___ level track beside the monotonous row of 
telegraph poles. Soon it would blur out on 
the low skyline and that would be the end 
of it, as it had been of all the other trains. 
But the very dust it blew up was sacred to 

oo her. She looked so lonely and so wistful 
that he felt bound to say: 

“The threshers is comin’ to-morrow, Chune.” 

The girl’s calico dress rustled as she ran down to the windmill. 

“Are they, pa?” 

Goin’ to begin first thing in the mornin’. Think I’ll get ’em to start in on that 
there southeast corner. It’s riper down that way.” 

“‘Chu—nie !” came from the back door of the house, in Mrs. Chadwick’s nervous 
tones, the last syllable ringing one octave above the first. 

“Yes, ma.” 

The girl started slowly for the house, her eyes wandering about the great brown 
level in which their “ place,” though there were two hundred acres of it, was but a 
mere yellow patch. The sun prickled her skin as she walked, for it was the sun of 
the San Joaquin summer. She pulled her sunbonnet further over her face. 

“They’ll come and they’ll go,” she thought of the threshers, “just as that 
train did. Nothing ever stops here in real, dead earnest. We ain’t big enough 
to stop ’em. If only somebody would come and buy along side of us — some- 
body that was real nice and sociable, even if they wasn’t stylish.” 

She went inside the house. Every door and window was tightly shut to keep 
in the cool air of the night before, according to the wise California custom. 
From the awful heat outside to the coolness inside the change was such that it 
fairly chilled her. 

“Can’t you help John with that baking?’’ asked Mrs. Chadwick. “ Your father 
came in only a few minutes ago and said the threshers were coming to-morrow. It 
was short enough notice. I ought to have known a week ago.” 

“But they’ll head and thresh all to once, you know, ma, and they ain’t goin’ 
to stay long.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t say ‘ain’t,’ Chunie, and do try to sound your ‘ ings.’” 

“All right, ma; but what else can you expect, considering the schooling I’ve 
had?” And with reddening face, Chunie threw off her sun-bonnet and flung her- 
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self into the kitchen, where there was 
plenty of warmth, and where John, the 
Chinese cook, in a white blouse and 
white trousers of great amplitude, per- 
spired over the bake-tins. Mrs. Chad- 
wick heard her daughter slap the dough 
down on the board with unnecessary force, 
and then she went back to “straighten 
up” the sitting room. Though a well- 
bred and well-schooled city woman, she 
had often felt, since coming to the San 
Joaquin country, like throwing things, 
even to her “ings,” just as Chunie was 
doing. She felt particularly reckless just 
now, when the threshers were to come on 
such short notice. And yet, like Chunie, 
she would take a genuine interest in see- 
ing any new human face that might shine 
through the cloud of solitude that shad- 
owed their life. 

“There, Tom didn’t tell me how many 
there would be to cook for.”’ 

Ske threw her blue-checked apron over 
her head and went out to the barn, where 
Mr. Chadwick was counting grain sacks. 
She asked him the question, but he put 
up a thick, knotty forefinger, wrinkled 
his brow and said: 

“« Ninety-three, 
five.” 

Then taking a stub of a pencil from the 
breast pocket of his brown denim jumper 
he put down the figures on the barn door, 
and said : 

“Guess there’s ’bout ten, countin’ in 
our two, Sam and Jerry.” 

He turned his back and mumbled, 
“‘ Ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety-eight.” 

“Tom,” she said, softly. 

‘‘ Ninety-nine, hundred, hundred an’ 
one.” 

“Ts it true that Hollister has bought 
the Jones’ quarter-section?”’ 

Mr. Chadwick made an _ affirmative 
with his chin. Mrs. Chadwick’s eyes 
sought the barn floor, and there was a 
queer little quaver in her voice when she 
asked : 

“Then Jones will not come out here 
and build?” 

“No, he’s goin’ to keep that hardware 
store in Fresno. Mrs. Jones has gone to 
to New York to see her mother. Took 
along the two children. Hollister got 
the land for two thousand. He’s got 


ninety-four, ninety- 


everything ’round here now, ’cept ours. 
I cal’ulate he’s got six hundred thousand 
acres, put it all together, an’ not a single 
acre under cultivation. He could raise 
as good fruit on it as there is in all Cali- 
forny, if he’d cultivate it. But he makes 
plenty o’ money on stock.” 

The man and his wife looked through 
the barn door out beyond their yellow 
grain field upon the unbroken waste that 
surrounded it— Hollister’s principality. 
Not a tree, not a house, not a fence on 
that side, save his own. On the other 
side only the railroad and the gaunt, un- 
painted telegraph poles. 

“But is Hollister—isn’t he ever going 
to build?” 

“No, an’ if he did it would be down 
near the landin’, thirty mile from us. 
You know, they say he likes the river.” 

“Then there isn’t going to be any— 
Tom, can we endure this another year?” 

“Guess we'll have to stand it. If we 
can stick it out a few years more, mebbe 
that railroad junction will be made here, 
the way the paper says. If it does, we 
can sell out for big money.” 

“Yes, but Chunie?”’ 

“ Well, she’ll have to stand it with the 
rest of us. I know it’s hard on the girl, 
but this here is all we’ve got.” 

‘“‘ What would Hollister give for it?”’ 

“Don’t know. P’r’aps six thousand.” 

‘But the house alone is worth seven.” 

“Yes, but that wouldn’t cut no figure 
with Hollister. Is he a-goin’ to let his 
sheep-herders live in a seven-thousand- 
dollar house? No, the house would be 
no good to him. Might as well be an 
eight-by-ten shack, far’s he’s concerned.” 

Mrs. Chadwick’s gaze ran far away 
over the great plain, where the heat-lines 
danced and the world of wilderness was 
without end. Her eyelids trembled and 
a few drops trickled down her cheek. 

“Now, Liddie, don’t — don’t unnerve 
me. I’ve got to do the thinkin’ an’ the 
plannin’ for all of us. Jest think real 
hard that everything’s goin’ to come out 
all right, an’ it will. ’Tain’t my fault, 
you know. I thought the tract would be 
broke up long before this; but he don’t 
seem to want to break it—jest goes on 
addin’ ranch after ranch. They’re all 
doin’ the same thing—Taggin, Mevis 
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and Hiller. Hollister’s no worse than 
the rest. Don’t know where it’s goin’ to 
stop.” 

He turned to the pile of grain sacks. 

“Hundred an’ two, hundred an’ 
three.” 

Mr. Chadwick meant all this talk to be 
comforting. By the time Mrs. Chadwick 
had returned to the house the sun had 
dried the wet drops on the apron she 
held up to protect her head. 

Next day came the harvesters. They 
set to work with a great rush. ‘Ten 
horses dragged over the ground a mighty 
machine that reaped a broad swath, tak- 
ing off only the upper part of the wheat 
stalks, merely the heads for the most 
part. ‘These ran into a funnel and were 
turned at once into the thresher which 
was a part of the machine. The wheat 
poured into the sack like water from a 
spout. Along the way the machine 
dropped off a full sack now and again, 
and this was picked up by two men and 
thrown into a wagon that followed the 
thresher. 

Mrs. Chadwick and Chunie watched 
the operation with the keen interest that 
is felt by those who are having their grain 
harvested, and harvested by strangers, the 
sight of whose faces is good for lonely 
souls. And yet it takes much of the ro- 
mance out of harvesting to have it done 
in this way —all with a roar and a jerk, 
and the grain in the bag five seconds 
after it is in the wheat-head. When Boaz 
reaped his grain, with one eye on pretty 
Ruth, he had no combined header and 
thresher. That ugly machine would have 
spoiled one of the best of Bible pictures. 
Mrs. Chadwick thought of that when she 
looked out over the field. It was a fierce, 
eighteen-hundred-and-ninety way of do- 
ing it, but it saved a good deal of time 
and extra cooking. 

“And it’s more like business,” re- 
marked Chunie. 

“Yes, but it’s wasteful,” said Mrs. 
Chadwick. ‘See those heads on the 
short stalks that are not cut at all.” 

“Weil, the hogs will get ’em when pa 
let's *em in.” 

Chunie would have sat all day on the 
fence-top looking at the fascinating ma- 
chine, as it made its rounds, and at the 
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dusty harvesters, but there was work to 
be done in the house, and so she could 
steal only an occasional glance at them. 

By Saturday night the grain was all 
headed, threshed and sacked, and it lay 
piled up in a corner, with barbed wire 
stretched around it to keep off the stock. 
It would lie out there unsheltered for 
thirty days, no notion of rain entering 
into Mr. Chadwick’s calculations regard- 
ing it, for that there would be no rain 
for a month was as safe a hazard as that 
there would be no Gabriel crying the end 
of the world in that time. 

When Sunday came Chunie put on her 
best dress, with the puffed sleeves, tied a 
violet ribbon at her throat, frowned at 
herself in the glass because she wasn’t 
sure that the color was becoming, and 
then went down to the veranda. Mrs. 
Chadwick was sitting there, looking out 
upon the bleak stubble, where a drove of 
black hogs was feeding in what was left 
of the wheat. The north wind was 
shriveling up the few plants by the ve- 
randa and making the heavy leaves of the 
eucalyptus trees rattle and clash. There 
was a reek of dead vegetation in the air. 
The sky wore a pale, sickly look, all the 
humidity being gone out of the air. 
Each fence-post and hillock showed 
sharp, clear and raw, while a heat that 
stifled, choked and almost baked was 
blown abroad. 

Mrs. Chadwick looked peaked and 
wan, as though she had lost much sleep. 
She was saying half aloud, “ Plowing, 
seeding, harvesting — plowing, seeding, 
harvesting, over and over again. And 
that is all we have to look forward to. No 
neighbors, no society, no church, no 
school, no anything, but plowing, seed- 
ing and harvesting.” 

She gasped and started when she heard 
the girl’s foot upon the step. ‘There was a 
greenish look about the sides of her face 
and her eyes were red. 

“What is it, ma? You ain’t sick?” 

“No, it’s my nerves.” Her fingers 
beat the arm of herchair. ‘This dread- 
ful north wind— you know how I get 
when it blows.” 

“TI know — it dries you all up, and so 
it does everybody. Do you s’pose — ” 

“Yes,” clipped off her mother drily, 
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with the air of one to whom a familiar 
voice is rasping for the time, “he will 
come. He always comes on Sunday. But 
it’s a sin to ride down a poor horse on a 
day like this.” 

“You wouldn’t have him walk, would 
you?” 

“No, no. Of course not. The idea! 
And I want him to come, Chunie. It 
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“Yes, Chunie ; it’s got to. 
will have to be done.” 

“How awful that wind makes your 
eyes look. I’m going in to tell John to 
make you a nice cup of tea.” 

She went to the kitchen and then ran 
up stairs to watch and watch from her 
window, that looked down the trail lead- 
ing from Fresno, until out of a cloud of 


Something 
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helps out so, I want him to come. I want 
them all to come. We could have John 
get up a big dinner if they'd come. But 
they don’t, they can’t. Don’t you see, 
Chunie— they can’t? We’re so far 
away —so very, very far away. Don’t 
mind what I say, dear. It’s the dreadful 
north wind, you know, and my nerves.” 

She laughed a dry little laugh that 
made the girl shiver. 

“Poor ma, it’s worse for you than for 
any of us, but I guess it will come out all 
right. It’s got to.” 


dust, with his moustache and hair coated 
like a miller’s, came Dick Ruggles. 
When he reached the gate he got off his 
horse rather stiffly, and walked as if his 
knee-joints had become set. He lim- 
bered up gradually, however, as he led 
his horse into the stable. Then he went 
to the pump, working the handle as if he 
were used to it, and, filling the tin dipper, 
he drank as a man drinks who has ridden 
forty miles in the north wind. He pumped 
a big basin full of the water, in which he 
swashed and splashed and soon wrought 
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a most wonderful change in his face and 
hands. ‘This done, he turned toward the 
house. 

Chunie, on whom not one of these 
movements had been lost, now ran down 
stairs and opened the front door and set 
the prettiest and frailest chair for him. 
He sat down cautiously, for fear he might 
break it. And then they talked. 

“You want to come up to Fresno for 
the Fourth,” he said, impressively. ‘“ Go- 
ing to have the biggest time. Ought to 
see our drug store. Begun decorating 
yesterday.” 

“Yes, I’d like to go to town to stay,” 
said Chunie, speaking as if she meant 
what she said. “Never see anybody 
here. Not a soul.” 

“ Ain’t I somebody?” 

“Yes, but you ain’t a girl, are you? 
The girls up there have awful good times 
together. When I staid to Cousin Lou’s 
that month we went to the theatre three 
times and to a concert. I got so I could 
play and sing first-rate there.” 

“Can’t you play here? You’ve gota 
good piano. Is it out o’ tune?”’ 

“Good tune enough, but nobody to 
play for. I ain’t got spunk enough to 
practice here. It’s just awful.” 

When a young man is engaged he 
takes such things as this seriously. 

“Well, we might make it the first of 
October ’stead o’ ’way off in next May,” 
said he. “I'll get the partnership in 
January.” 

“No, I wasn’t hinting anything of that 
kind. It would be too abrupt.” 

Chunie’s grammar had good streaks 
in it. 

“Well, we’ve been engaged a long 
time, and I thought —” 

“There’s the Los Angeles express,” 
she broke in, running to the window. 
“Seven Pullmans to-day. Everybody’s 
travelling and having a good time.” 

“Where do you want to go for your 
—our— wedding trip? Yosemite?” 

“Not much. You don’t get me off to 
no lonely place like that. I want to go 
to San Francisco.” 

“ All right —that settles it; but it’s a 
long ways ahead.” 

“’Fraid you'll fall in love with some- 
body else?” she asked, curtly. 
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“No, but you want to hold me off as 
long as you can and keep me on the 
ragged edge. It ain’t right to treat a 
man that way, Chune.”’ 

‘‘ Say, you like watermelons, don’t you? 
Come on, let’s go out and get one.” 

They went to the melon patch beyond 
the barn, she leading the way. He 
pressed several of the big round melons 
and tapped them with his middle finger. 

“This one sounds ripe,” he said, and 
he cut the stem. Then he took the 
melon under his arm and going to the 
well, put it in a tub of water standing 
there. While they were waiting for it to 
cool, they sat down on the well planks. 

“Why can’t you make it the first of 
October, Chune?’’ he asked again. 

“T’ve told you a hundred times why I 
can’t. My folks don’t want me to go.” 

“Yes, but you’re nineteen. When do 
you ever expect to be your own boss?” 

“T’d go and do it this very day, 
but —” 

“But you don’t dare, that’s all’s the 
matter. I'll stump you to do it, Chune.” 

A strong light came into the girl’s eye 
and she straightened up. 

“T know I could if I wanted to, and — 
yes, it is a shame to keep a girl cooped 
up in a wilderness the way I’ve been 
cooped ever since I was a teeny little 
thing. And all the rest o’ the girls havin’ 
such good times.” 

“Yes, and if you and I had our own 
way we’d a-set up housekeepin’ long ago. 
If you loved me you’d go right off now, 
spite of anybody, and —” 

“Sh! Here comes Father. Cut that 
melon, Dick. Want a slice out of a 
Black Spanish, pa?”’ 


Choking, blighting and wasting, — 
wasting, blighting and choking. The 
north wind was still at its work, and Mrs. 
Chadwick could not sleep. She crawled 
out of bed and went to the window. A 
moon with a bulging face shone sharply 
down upon the stubble, which seemed 
ready to flare up ina yellow flame, so 
very dry it was. Her hands felt dry, too, 
and as she pressed her hot head her hair 
felt like dead jute. Perhaps Chunie was 
awake. She would go and talk with her, 
and the night might come to an end some 
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‘There they found her next morning.” 


time. She opened the door of the girl’s 
room softly. The blinds were drawn and 
the room was dark. 

* Chunie,” she whispered, shrilly. 

No “Yes, ma,’’ came back. 

She went to the bed, and in the dark 
her hand stroked a smooth, level cover- 
let. She ran to the window, pulled a 
string, and a blind sprung up with a rustle 
and a click. The moon did not light the 
room very well, but well enough for her 
to see that the girl’s bed was empty. She 
staid herself by grasping the foot board. 
Then she put her hand hard against her 
side, where a sharp pain seemed to cut 
off her breath. The pain eased off, and 
she searched upstairs and downstairs, 
creeping about softly, but she did not 
find her girl. She went out into the barn, 
still wearing only her night dress. Two 
horses munched in the hay. The third 
stall was empty— Chunie’s mustang was 
gone. 

She gave a little shriek that made the 
two beasts snort and pound the floor with 
their hoofs. 

“Gone, gone! God bless her! Gone! 





Why, it’s all right. 
marry a man? ‘They all marry and go 
away. They all go, and they leave the 
desert to the coyotes.”’ 

She shut the barn door after her, and 
her wide-staring eyes shot meaningful 
glances over the hopeless, desolate scene. 
She put her hands to her ears when the 
dry crack and flap of the eucalyptus leaves 
smote her. Then she pressed her temples 
where pin-points were pricking into the 
bones of herskull. Her white night-gown 
was trailed through the melon-patch and 
down to the great barren field. A ground 
squirrel whisked through the stubble, and 
the moon, flashing upon his trail, made 
it gleam like a silver thread. The awful 
wind rustled the dead weeds along the 
fence, and they crackled when she sprang 
among them. She darted straight out in- 
to the stubble, her night robe sweeping 
and swaying like the empty garments of 
a ghost. Black demons grunted and ran 
away in the faint light. One demon 
would not run. He remained stubbornly 
asleep. She struck his bristly back with 
her bare foot. He squealed, sprang up 
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and ran off with the rest. And she ran 
on after them, for they would keep right 
in her way. ‘They made a stand at last 
and tried to chase her back, but she flut- 
tered her white gown at them, and it 
looked so hideously unearthly that they 
ran off again, with frightened squeals and 
grunts. 

Not all these black demons nor that 
scowling moon itself could keep her off 
the straight track across the field. It 
was to the mound of harvested grain that 
she was going, and when she reached the 
barbed wire fence that surrounded it, she 
gave a cry of delight. She shook her 
clinched hand defiantly at the black ones 
and at the forbidding moon, which had 
been conquered and was now sinking 
down into the earth. 

The ugly barbs scratched her as she 
crawled through the wires, and they tore 
her one garment, but she squeezed 
through somehow, and sprang up the 
mound, mounting the sacks that lay piled 
at the edge like stairs. 

And there, sitting atop of the mound, 
with her night-gown torn and stained 
with blood, they found her next morning. 

“Tm guarding the grain,” she said, 
simply. ‘ They wanted to take it away, 
and it’s all as good as gold.’’ Then she 
laughed. ‘It wouldn’t have been right to 
have let it gone, you know. We've lived 
such awful lives to get it. All alone —all 
alone.” 

It made strong Chadwick sob when he 
saw the strange light in her eyes, and it 
made the tears come to find that she did 
not know him. 

Next day they took her away to town. 





Chadwick sold his grain and hogs and 
followed after. 

“You may have the place for eight 
thousand,” he said to Hollister, a month 
later. “It’s worth ten. I paid seven 
for the house alone, and the land’s worth 
fifteen dollars an acre if its worth a 
cent.” 

“T’ll give you five thousand, and that’s 
more’n it’s worth to me. I don’t want 
the improvements.” 

Hollister generally meant what he said. 

“T’ll think it over,’”’ said Chadwick. 

He went back to the little flat over the 
drug store, where Dick and Chunie lived, 
and where Mrs. Chadwick was beginning 
to smile again at the world, and to lose 
her strange look and strange way of 
speech. 

“T’ll never take her back there.” He 
sat down and wrote a note to Hollister, 
saying that he would call it a bargain. 

And so Hollister took the place, and 
the notch in his great square of territory 
was filled up. 

“Blessed if I’m going to pay taxes on 
that house,” he said. So it was torn 
down, and his stock-drovers carted off the 
lumber and made little cabins of it. The 
barn and the fences, too, were taken away, 
and if you go there now you will find 
nothing but a lonely row of eucalyptus 
trees to show that anybody ever lived 
there. The whole place has gone back 
into the wilderness. It is a sight to de- 
light the eye of California Cleon. 

For this is the way that the California 
Cleons, with their motto of “ More land 
—more land,” are developing the great 
valleys. 
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JOHN BALLANTYNE, AMERICAN. 


By Helen Campbell. 


Il. — Continued. 


E LIFTED Zach gently. 

Marion stepped over the 
side, and the little dory 
tied to the larger boat 
followed as they made 
great strokes toward the 
schooner, from the side 
of which two or three 
curious faces looked 
down. The children were handed up, 
and when a few questions had been asked 
and answered, Marion said: 

*Can’t you take us back to Plymouth? 
They will all be so frightened !”’ 

“That mischief’s all done,” said the 
Captain. ‘We’re bound for Nantucket, 
an’ we'll be there by afternoon,— an’ 
then I'll telegraph. What your folks 
meant by letting you handle a boat, a 
snipe like you, beats me.” 

“They didn’t,” said Marion. “I mean 
they did. My grandfather Lacy at Nan- 
tucket showed me how, but my grand- 
mother at Plymouth wouldn’t let me, if 
she knew.” 

“So you’re the old captain’s grand- 
daughter, be you?” said the captain. 
“ Well, well! We’ll have some break- 
fast, an’ then we’ll hear the whole. 
They’ll have been cruisin’ round for you 
the most of the night, most likely, — but 
there ain’t no boats in sight. ‘There, 
there,”’ he added hastily, — for Marion’s 
eyes had filled with tears, which she 
winked away. “It'll be all right when 
you git to grandfather’s.” 

Marion’s face cleared in spite of her 
remorse. To see grandfather again was 
a bliss worth purchasing by many sor- 
rows ; and to be on a real schooner and 
watching all its strange life was another 
delight far beyond her wildest dreams. 
Zach was her chief worry; but the tele- 
graph would clear up everything, and in 
the meantime he was supremely happy. 
So the strange day wore away, and at 
sunset, after long hours of beating against 














a head wind, they dropped anchor in 
Nantucket harbor, and the captain him- 
self carried Zach in his arms up the old 
street and to the house. Marion’s heart 
failed her as she thought of Aunt Pris- 
cilla, but she went in quietly, showed the 
captain into the parlor, and then looked 
into the dining-room for her grandfather. 
His chair stood as usual before the secre- 
tary, but was empty, and she ran up stairs 
with a sudden frightened pause as Aunt 
Priscilla came out of her father’s room, 
uttering a low cry as she faced her. 

“How did you know?” she asked. 
“Who brought you? Can you be very 
quiet, Marion? He has never stopped 
wanting you, — but you'll kill him if you 
cry or go on.” 

She pushed the child before her as she 
spoke, and opened the door. Marion 
was trembling as she went, and stood 
there dumb; for grandfather lay on his 
bed with closed eyes, breathing heavily. 

“Sit down by him,” said Aunt Pris- 
cilla. “He'll know you as soon as he 
opens his eyes.” 

Know her? Why should he not know 
her? Marion sat down as she was bid 
and waited, touching at last the old hand 
that lay outside the coverlet — the hand- 
some hand that no seafaring had ever 
harmed, and that he admired quite im- 
personally, since it was the Lacy hand, 
the possession of generations. The veins 
were blue and swollen, but it seemed for 
all that almost lifeless, till her own warm 
little hand touched it. He stirred then 
and moaned a little, and slowly opened 
his eyes till they rested full on Marion’s 
face. From what far-away distance they 
looked, till he had struggled back and 
put out his arms with the old smile ! 

“There she is,’ he said, slowly and 
with difficulty. “Just as I thought! 
Come up here, my pet, by grandfather, 
and we'll have a little talk.” 

Marion had dropped her hat on the 
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floor, and now she climbed up silently to 
the great old-fashioned bed, and nestled 
in his arms, her cheek against his. 

“So they let you come, pet,” he said 
presently, with long pauses between the 
words. “I didn’t know how they would 
manage it, since Gardiner is off. But I 
wanted you, and so they sent. I’d no 
thought of you before to-morrow. You're 
just in time, my pet,—just in time. 
Sails all furled and the anchor ready to 
drop.” ; 

What did he mean? His voice had 
failed again, and Aunt Priscilla came near 
and gave him some drops from a bottle 
on the stand, and then stood there quite 
still. The doctor had come in, too, and 
took his hand, and then laid it down 
silently. 

‘“‘Let her alone,” he said, as Aunt 
Priscilla made a motion to lift Marion 
down. “Let her alone. There is noth- 
ing now but that.” 

“ Grandfather !’’ Marion cried in sud- 
den terror, for he lay quite motionless, 
and one arm that had folded her had 
slipped away. “Oh, grandfather! What 
is it?” 

“Come, pet, they are all there, and 
you shall go, too,” he said suddenly, in a 
clear, full voice, lifting his head. Then 
it fell back, and all was still again; and 
when the silence had lasted a long time, 
and grew deeper and deeper, Marion, 
though she still clung, was aware that 
something strange and new had begun. 
She did not stir till the old doctor, with 
tears streaming down his face, too kher 
in his arms and said : 

“Come, child! All you could do for 
him is done. He’s dead.” 


Ill. 


THRouGH all her life, the days that 
followed seemed to Marion part of the 
dream begun in the little boat, as she 
floated on that night under the stars. 
Grandmother had come, and Dilly, and 
Zach’s mother, but nobody reproached 
her. On the contrary, Dilly looked at 
her with a certain awe, as one just 
emerged from some land of mystery, and 
spoke to her in whispers. Most of them 
did that, and stole about on tiptoe; and 
even when they met at table, the voices 
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were muffled, as if there were someone 
who must not hear. Marion sat silently 
in corners, as she had learned to do with 
grandmother, only wishing that she might 
see Zach, who with his mother had been 
sent back on the next boat, crying vainly 
for another look, and hardly comforted 
by remembering of what wonders he had 
been a part. 

Marion had seen grandfather once. 
They had put him in the coffin, and he 
lay there smiling and young, and certainly 
not the grandfather she had ever known. 
People came all day, and the boat brought 
more, and at last on the fourth one there 
was a funeral in the old Quaker fashion, 
though all the ministers were there. The 
old captains bore the coffin, and all the 
town followed in long lines through the 
crooked streets, and up the windy hill 
where she had played, and where they 
laid him in sight of the sea. 

‘Man is as grass and as the flower of 
the field,” had broken out suddenly the 
Quaker preacher, in the strange, high- 
pitched voice, that seemed to have the 
sound of the wind in it, and that went on 
and on with its burden of man’s frailty 
and the nothingness of earth. 

“They said he would rise again,— 
but he can’t in that awful box,” Marion 
thought; and as the first shovelfuls of 
earth fell on the lid she cried : 

“Grandfather! grandfather! Oh, take 
him out! You mustn’t leave him shut 
up so!” 

She threw herself down by the grave, 
a passion of tears and sobs shaking her. 
Then someone lifted her, and her father’s 
voice whispered, “ Hush, Marion,— and 
soon I will tell you all about it’ ; and she 
clung to him silently till the grave was 
filled, and the people turned away, and, 
to the scandal of everybody, Gardiner 
Lacy, instead of going home, walked 
toward the old windmill with Marion in 
his arms. ‘There he sat down and told 
her what she never forgot; that people 
made death terrible because, no matter 
what they said, they did not believe it a 
great gift and not a curse. 

“Live well. Think highthoughts. Be 
kind and loving and generous and fear- 
less, like grandfather ; and when the day 
comes that you must take your turn, and 
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lie with shut eyes till they put you out of 
sight, you will open them on something 
more beautiful than you ever dreamed, 
and it will be forever.” 

Never had he spoken such words be- 
fore, nor did they come again. Marion 
held him tight, quiet and comforted, even 
jubilant at last,‘as one to whom a great 
good wasto come. But though she ran 
down the hill, she grew silent again as 
they went into the house; for grand- 
mother was there to tell the tale of her 
misdoing, and it was uncertain what might 
happen. 

No clue came to her of what was said. 
Supper time came, and old Friend Bar- 
stow told of a wreck which had happened 
off the Irish coast, part of the work of 
a terrible storm, which her father said he 
had encountered also on the way home. 
In it, said the Friend, a far-away cousin 
had been lost with one of the two chil- 
dren — lost near shore, though as yet no 
details had come, and they only knew 
that the mother and one child were 
saved. He knew all the Ballantynes, 
and he shook his head as he ended. 

“T hope it’s a John that’s come to 
land,” he said. ‘ There’s been a John 
Ballantyne in the family ever since the 
first Ballantyne set foot in America. It 
would be a pity if the old name run out.” 

Marion listened with a shiver. This 
blue sea could be cruel, she knew, but to 
her it had always been kind, nor could 
she understand the sudden passion with 
which her father caught her as he came 
out from another shorter talk with grand- 
mother, holding her close as he said: 

“God! To think of what might have 
happened !” 

“Your father does not think as I do,” 
grandmother said, severely, when she next 
saw Marion. ‘You have deceived me 
for a long time. I shall ask you no 
questions, because I do not wish to hear 
any falsehoods, but I certainly shall not 
trust you again, and it is my opinion you 
ought to be sent to a very strict school, 
where you would be watched all the time. 
That a merciful Providence interfered, 
and that you were brought here, makes 
no real difference. You have been a very 
wicked child, and that vour father makes 
light of it is all the worse for you.” 
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“T wanted to tell you,—I thought 
about it a good deal,” said Marion, 
whose face had flushed hotly, and who 
was trembling a little. ‘It was for Zach, 
really. I mean I wanted to anyway, and 
you think everything is wicked, and I 
knew,— I knew that that was not”; and 
Marion, with a burst of tears, ran out of 
the room and hid herself in the garden 
between the rows of corn, till she heard 
her father’s voice calling. The boat was 
there. They were all to go together; 
and as they sailed away toward Martha’s 
Vineyard, from which long ago old Peter 
Folger had rowed across to the Nantucket 
shore, she looked at all and remembered, 
unconscious of the years that would pass 
before it met her eyes again. 

Leaning over the side, she watched the 
furrow in the water, and tried not to 
think how it must seem to be struggling 
in these waves on which she had always 
ridden so lightly. But the faces of the 
two children seemed rising and _ falling 
with each one that broke against the 
boat ; and she cried out at last, and ran 
to her father, who sat just inside the 
cabin door, talking with grandmother and 
the other people, who were all relations. 

“The child will be sick. She’s next 
door to it now!” one of them said ; and 
Gardiner Lacy looked at her anxiously, 
and for a day or two afterward watched 
every movement. 

Something must be done. It was quite 
plain that she had been too much with 
her elders; and at last he took counsel 
with the one cousin for whom he had 
always had a certain affection; a woman 
of the world, but one who had loved his 
wife and been loved in return. To her 
belonged the three children, two girls 
and a boy, who came sometimes, but 
whom Marion had never visited in turn, 
and whom her father watched as if they 
were creatures of another planet and not 
to be trusted save when his eye were on 
them. 

The consultation changed his plans en- 
tirely. Marion must work at home, but 
he decided that the threé should study 
with her, share her one o’clock dinner, 
and play for an hour or two after it was 
over, and before they left her to the 
silence of the great rooms, which each 
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day thereafter grew noisier, since the 
three took full possession, led always by 
Marion, who developed tendencies un- 
suspected by the decorous housekeeper, 
and made believe all the day long. 
Everything, from ballad to page in his- 
tory, turned into drama, the old dining- 
room a stage. She went to the block in 
a hundred characters. Now, Mary Queen 
of Scots, with piano-cover train, and Nell 
and Bess as Mary Seaton and Mary 
Beaton, weeping behind her, Tom march- 
ing solemnly before with the kitchen 
hatchet as axe. She was Madame Ro- 
land; she was Jeanne d’Arc; anything 
beautiful and unfortunate and evil-treated, 
though sometimes with sudden remorse 
at her own selfishness she renounced the 
chief part and followed one or the other. 
The chief part had even been given to 
Tom, who as Sir Walter Raleigh spread a 
small and dingy red cape as cloak under 
her queenly feet, or as Sir Philip Sidney, 
lay rigidly on his back and sternly motion- 
ed away the cup of water brought by 
Marion disguised as a soldier in her 
father’s soft hat and an old-fashioned 
military cloak. There was a Mexican 
poncho that answered for Columbus 
when he came before Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ; and in time various properties ac- 
cumulated, but with no less necessity for 
much make-believe. 

So long as this lasted, all went well; 
but it was a different matter when they 
settled to talk, and Marion listened to 
heated discussions as to what they would 
do when they grew up; who ought to be 
visited ; who were nice people, and who 
were not. 

“You could be more 
anybody, mamma says,’ said Bess one 
day. ‘You have a right to be, because 
you are one of the oldest families; and 
when you are a young lady you can do as 
you choose and nobody will dare to say 
anything much, and the people in the 
North End and such places wiil be very 
envious and wish they could do so, too.” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” said Marion, 
sitting down suddenly and looking atten- 
tively at Bess. 

“Why, because they can’t, you know. 
They’re common, you see. ‘They don’t 
live in the right places. When you’re 
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fashionable, you live in the right places. 
You've got to be kind to them, but you 
can’t go to see them, because, don’t you 
see? they’re not in society. That’s what 
mamma said when I wanted Eva Hopkins 
to come and see me, and then I found 
out her father had a grocery, and it 
would’nt do, and I told her, and she cried 
first, and then she was mad and said 
she’d show me some day she was as good 
as [ was. Mamma said this was impossi- 
ble, because there were always differences 
everywhere, and papa said the same, and 
that we must never play with promiscuous 
children, out of our own set, you know.” 

“Do you know what I shall do as soon 
as I am big?” said Marion, after a pause 
in which she had looked at the three 
children reflectively. ‘TI shall get father 
to let me live half the time with the very 
poorest people I can find. Poor like 
Zach, I mean. Zach wasn’t common. 
Oh, no. He thought about wonderful 
things that you don’t know anything 
about. Oh, how I want to see him!” 

Her eyes filled with tears. Summer 
was near, but she did not yet know what 
would be done, and in all these months 
there had been no word of Zach, save 
the one in answer to her father’s letter, 
sent to them by grandmother, that she 
had found the house shut up and nobody 


there. Marion had not even told them 
of Zach. That last day and night were 


all a part of the mystery which she kept 
quite to herself, and now she answered 
no questions, but sat, silent and inscruta- 
ble, till they were gone. 

“You were not polite,’ the house- 
keeper said; and Marion with a dark 
look replied,— 

“T never mean to be polite, when peo- 
ple say stupid things or mean things.” 

June came, and Marion saw her father’s 
eyes fixed often upon her with a question 
she did not understand. 

“If you were but a little older,’ he 
said one evening as she stood between 
his knees; “if you were just a little 
older, I would —” 

He shut his lips tightly, nor could any 
question extract what he would do; but 
a day or two later he said, — 

‘‘T want to take you with me, Marion, 
but I am afraid you are too small a girl.’ 
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Marion’s eyes grew large, and the pink 
deepened in her cheeks. “Oh!” she 
cried, and stood breathless. 

“There would have to be a maid,’ he 
went on, “and that would be trouble- 
some.” 

“There won’t have to be anybody,” 
said Marion with decision. ‘“ Didn’t you 
have me go to grandfather’s without any- 
body, just to learn, — and can’t I button 
my own shoes, and everything? ‘lake 
me, take me! I'll never be a bit of 
trouble, and I am big — see!” 

Gardiner Lacy looked seriously at the 
little figure, stretched to its utmost, every 
curl alive with eagerness, and the deep 
blue eyes dark with excitement. 

“JT am growing up,” she said. “I 
shall never be troublesome any more, and 
now I shall always go with you.” 

“Very well,” her father said at last, 
and Marion in a silent ecstacy put her 
hands on each side of his face, and kissed 
him in her favorite fashion, on eyes and 
lips. 

So it happened, with no more words, 
that the steamer’s list read, “ Gardiner 
Lacy and daughter,’ and that the old 
order gave way to the new, with only a 
little consternation on the part of the few 
objectors, and unlimited satisfaction for 
the two most nearly concerned. If in 
the first years there were strange lapses or 
combinations in Marion’s raiment, both 
were untroubled, and he learned at last 
to take her over with only her single 
travelling suit, and buy as was needed in 
the London shops, where they were soon 
known and established as favorites, since 
they wanted the best and took it without 
question as to price. 

For a month each year they stayed in 
London with a friend of her father’s, 
whose interests outside his profession 
were chiefly Assyrian antiquities, and 
with whom Marion held grave discus- 
sions, standing at his side in the British 
Museum, and perplexing herself over the 
inscrutable yet light-minded grin of these 
representatives of Assyrian dynasties. 
But chiefest came the exploration of old 
London itself, which she grew to know 
inch by inch, her father’s love for the 
story of the past making it alive again. 
English literature thus took on a mean- 
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ing unknown to the colder student, and 
Marion with each year grew more and 
more into passionate sympathy with all 
on English soil, and replied with fervor 
to questions: “ Oh, yes; I was born in 
America, but I am English, too!” 

So Scotland, England, and at last bits 
of Ireland also came to be familiar 
ground, and the nine months of home 
were principally retrospect and expecta- 
tion, with an added interest which was 
tolerated in spite of her Aunt Theodosia’s 
opposition. Zach had gone quite out of 
her life; but he had left an open door 
through which all wandering and forlorn 
children found entrance. There were 
plenty of streets leading off the hill, in 
which tenement-houses rose and squalid 
children swarmed ; and Marion brought 
them home in twos and threes, and 
washed and scrubbed and combed, till 
the real child, warmed and filled and 
made glad with stories, showed the face 
meant for it in the beginning. 

“Let her alone,” her father said to all 
complaints. “When she does something 
wrong it will be time to interfere.” 

That he himself felt absolute helpless- 
ness in facing this order made no differ 
ence; Marion did not. She understood, 
and if no other result came, it was better 
than Aunt Theodosia’s system, reduced 
to certain yearly subscriptions and elimi- 
nating the human element as successfully 
as most systems. Bess and Nell were in 
a fashionable school, and ‘Tom just enter- 
ing Harvard, a supercilious young fresh- 
man, yet sufficiently a student to run 
some chance of escaping its worst ele- 
ments. 

Marion’s interest in people grew rather 
than lessened. At seventeen she seemed 
already a woman, and Aunt Theodosia 
groaned as she looked at her. 

‘That child has a distinguished look, 
Gardiner,” she said one day, stopping 
him on his way out from the library. 
“Of course I can see that, but she is 
absolutely indifferent to style, and I be- 
lieve she would rather sit on the stairs of 
a tenement-house and talk to the chil- 
dren, than go to the choicest gathering 
of the season. You'll ruin her prospects.” 

“What are they?” said Mr. Lacy, 
after a pause, in which Mrs. Barstow 
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noted that he was much thinner than a 
year ago, and looked at that moment very 
strangely old. 

“To marry well, of course !”’ she said, 
unhesitatingly. But first to make some 
distinct place in society. Her name and 
her fortune entitle her to it. I don’t 
mean that she hasn’t it. Of course, her 
name will take her anywhere — every- 
where, certainly, that is worth while ; but 
that isn’t enough.” 

“Tt must be enough till she herself 
wishes more or less,” he said, slowly. 
“When I am gone, she will be neces- 
sarily somewhat more in your hands, but 
not long. I wish her always to have per- 
fect liberty.” 

Mrs. Barstow was silent. His manner 
forbade response, yet seemed to need 
one ; and as she hesitated, the coachman 
rang, and she hurried away on her daily 
round. 

Two weeks later, Gardiner Lacy was 
found sitting at his writing-table, on 
which his head rested, quite dead, —a 
little packet before him marked “ For 
Marion only”’; which, as she opened it 
days after, showed the few letters her 
mother had written him during their only 
separation. There had been no com- 
plaint, no change in daily routine, and 
they had walked together the day before, 
talking of Marion’s latest theories and 
hopes as to her own life. Absolutely 
stunned for a time, she submitted to any- 
thing suggested, nor did she rouse till 
Mrs. Barstow proposed to close the house, 
spend a quiet winter in Rome, give the 
summer to travel, and return when the 
period of mourning was at an end. 

“There is something better than that,” 
she said. ‘I do not want to travel or 
anything else but stay where I am now. 
I shall live in the North End and work, 
and if that does not satisfy me we will 
talk about something else afterward.” 

“ My dear child!” Mrs. Barstow be- 
gan, —and then stopped. This year of 
compulsory quiet might as well be given 
to a freak. Marion was growing every 
day more charming. Tom raved over 
her, and Tom’s classmates no less. With- 
out positive beauty, since her features 
were irregular, and her looks a curious 
mixture of unworldliness and a subtle 
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fascination of which as yet she had no 
consciousness, it was a marked type, and 
no one could say what added charm 
might come. 

“Daughter of Vikings,’ Tom called 
her, for she kept the fair hair of her 
childhood, one mass of ripples, which, 
though brushed straight back, loosened 
always about the white forehead, each 
tendril holding sunshine. The cheek 
bones were a little too high, the nose a 
distinct arch, the mouth too wide, and 
the chin firm and too square. But the 
eyes with their wonderful dark, deep 
blue, long, lashed, and with the uncon- 
scious look of a little child, were her 
charm; and when she smiled the face 
held a sweet joyousness to which Tom 
and many another longed to add a per- 
sonal quality, which might give some 
hope of making it their own. ‘The slen- 
der, erect figure, neither short nor yet 
tall, carried the feeling of health and 
vigor, born of much out-door life. By 
the side of the English girls she knew, 
she seemed frail, but her strength and 
endurance were fully equal to theirs, and 
they declared at last that the American 
type was a mystery not to be fathomed, 
since each year demonstrated that she 
was not alone in her endowment. 

“T shall not oppose you, Marion,” 
Mrs. Barstow said, the pause in which 
many thoughts and plans darted indica- 
tions through her mind having been a 
hardly perceptible one. “Do as you 
like, only remember that your father has 
left you partly to me, and that my home 
is yours also.” 

“How dear and good you are!” 
Marion said, with sudden compunction at 
her own persistent rebellion against Aunt 
Theodosia’s methods. It was only a 
difference of standpoints, yet strive as 
she would they would not become identi- 
cal; and when she had taken all the 
charm of the gay life of the whole family, 
dinners, operas, five-o’clock teas, Brown- 
ing Clubs and various esthetic distrac- 
tions, there was always dissatisfaction and 
glad return to the old ways. Now it had 
ended. The old life was done. There 
was no more companionship for her — 
such companionship as had grown fuller 
every year and took hold of every act 
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and thought so satisfying that to come 
back to it had been the crown of every 
pleasure. 

“T shall never want to marry,’’ she had 
said one day with a flush, as Aunt Theo- 
dosia said, “When you are married, 
Marion.” “ Marriage isn’t everything. 
There is no man alive that I could spend 
a lifetime with as I can with my father. 
Nobody knows his goodness and his 
knowledge so well as I. I do not find 
that he loses, even in seeing him with 
fine Englishmen ; and not one American 
in a thousand can stand that test. They 
are the most glorious men alive. I don’t 
mean the kind you are all going wild 
over this winter; that unpleasant young 
lord, with bulgy eyes and a horsey look. 
I mean a kind we seldom get here.” 

Marion’s eyes were dark as she ended 
—the look that always came with sudden 
earnestness, and that Tom said made a 
delicious shiver run down his spine and 
despair enter his soul; and Aunt Theo- 
dosia, as she watched, settled at last that 
some one over the sea stood in the way 
of influence on this side, and would 
presently appear and make the riddle 
plain. 

“She’s tremendously chummy,” said 
Tom; “but she’s so to all of us, and 
you never get any farther. I don’t see 
how she manages.” 

Marion had her way. The old house 
remained open, moving on with the same 
household machinery, but she _ herself 
came and went irregularly. She had 
taken rooms in a side street; fitted them 
up for her children; studied kindergar- 
ten methods with passionate interest, and 
spent time, strength and income in a 
fight with conditions. As the year 
ended, she gave herself more to Aunt 
Theodosia and her life, falling into cer- 
tain phases of it with ease. She had 
made also little visits to Aunt Priscilla, 
ruling still in the old house and looking 
with mingled pride and suspicion at the 
girl whose eyes still held secrets she could 
not fathom. 

Marion had gone once to Plymouth, 
been wept over by Dilly, and greeted by 
her grandmother with a distrust born of 
her last experience with her, and not to 
be wiped out by any fair seeming of the 


present. Marion shrank from her no 
less decidedly, and the week ended with 
a sense of great relief for both. She 
had walked down the shore-road, find- 
ing the little house given over to a tu- 
multuous Irish family, and gone home 
with the feeling stronger each year; 
“There is nothing but sadness in the old 
places. I will not come again unless I 
must.” 

To go back to the children’s faces and 
all the strange life of the crowded streets 
was best. But restlessness was upon 
her. She weighed and measured ; fretted 
against obstructions to work and life; 
grew half despairing over the pressure 
that-made progress for her poor well nigh 
impossible ; and at twenty-one had made 
up her mind. Aunt Theodosia in the 
meantime congratulated herself that the 
child was settling at last into delightful 
conformity to her own standard, and de- 
veloping simply unrivalled social powers, 
that made her the magnet for all that 
was best and brightest, and faced her 
with absolute consternation as Marion 
one day said calmly : 

“ Aunt Theodosia, I have settled fin- 
ally what to do. I loathe America. I 
am going to England to live, and I do 
not mean ever to come back again.” 

“My dear child!” gasped Aunt The- 
odosia. ‘America! Loathe it! Why 
America ” — 

“TJ will tell you what America is,’’ re- 
turned Marion’ dispassionately. ‘It 
seems to be chiefly vulgar, presumptuous 
certainty that it knows all, when it has 
learned only the first letters of its alpha- 
bet. It is a truckling and subserviency 
and snobbishness that cannot be matched 
anywhere else on the planet. It is inso- 
lence, and hard-heartedness, and grind- 
ing the face of the poor, and all that is a 
shame to a country that calls itself free ; 
and worst of all, it is faithlessness, and 
indifference, and a base content with sel- 
fish living. I have watched it all for a 
long time, and now I am tired, and am 
going where I believe there is something 
better.” 

IV. 


THERE had been signs of fog in the 
early morning, but all had vanished, and 
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at two Marion rode in on the top of a 
Chelsea bus, descending at Westminster, 
and strolling toward St. James’s Park, 
where she meant to feed the ducks for 
half an hour, and then return to the 
Abbey, in time for the final anthem, with 
the swell of the noble organ and the 
fresh voices of the Westminster School 
boys floating upward among the pointed 
arches. A sense of exhilaration, born of 
many causes, filled her; the soft Eng- 
lish air; the budding trees; the great 
towers of Parliament; all this wonderful 
ground on which she walked. Not three 
weeks since she had sailed, yet the sense 
of long-continued possession was strong 
upon her, and she leaned over the railing 
of the old bridge across the pond, drop- 
ping crumbs mechanically to the ducks 
below, and remembering those last days 
at home, Aunt Theodosia’s face of abso- 
lute and dignified disapproval, and Tom’s 
frantic appeals, both alike to-day as re- 
mote as a remembered dream. 

“If you won’t marry me, then for 
heaven’s sake marry some of the other 
fellows and stay at home !”” Tom groaned, 
when every other form of remonstrance 
and invective had been tried in vain. 
*“T’m not up to you, Marion, I know. 
I don’t care a rap for anything but you, 
but I'd do anything just because you 
want it, and that’s just as good as prin- 
ciple, if you’ll count results, and not be 
forever prying after motives. Oh, why 
won’t you take up with some of us, and 
stay where you belong? I won’t even 
envy the fellow, if you'll only stay where 
I can see you; and if you won't, I'll 
shoot myself and then haunt you, — see 
if I don’t.” 

Tom ruffled his hair wildly, and for 
the time lost entirely his expression of 
languid tolerance with its undercurrent 
of pessimism —the Harvard look culti- 
vated by his particular set — and Marion’s 
eves rested on him for a moment with 
more interest than usual. 

“Yes, there might really be something 
there,” she said reflectively; ‘if any- 
thing were worth while more than five 
minutes at a time. But it isn’t, you 
know; you have proved it to me often, — 
and nothing that you will think or do 
now is going to make it worth while, as I 





can see. No, Tom. You may as well 
stop just here. I am going, and I shall 
stay till I see good reason for coming 
back. Now there is not one, save a little 
natural pull of old associations. If you 
want me to change, you must be quiet.” 

Tom ran his hands through his _ hair 
despairingly ; but Marion turned away, 
and she gave him no further opportunity 
for remonstrance in the fortnight which 
passed before the final preparations were 
made. When she sailed out at last from 
Boston Harbor, a line of indignant and 
mourning friends on the dock. Tom stood 
on the last and shakiest pile of the pier, 
waving his handkerchief, with a wild wish 
that he might suddenly go to the bottom 
and thus compel a temporary if not per- 
manent interest. ‘They had all been 
there when she had sailed two summers 
before, and she stood by her father’s side 
looking back to the gilded dome of the 
State House and the familiar spires and 
then forward with the glad rush of thought 
toward the England she loved ; and her 
eyes filled with sudden tears as she re- 
membered. Aunt Theodosia had taken 
it for granted that she would go to the 
same old friends, with whom each year 
they had spent longer and longer time, 
but still suspected something else in the 
background. 

“As your father’s cousin, and as near 
as a sister to him,” she said, “ I ought to 
be allowed some questions. But it was 
his principle to leave you free entirely, 
and I must also. Only, my dear child, 
I beg you not to forget that English 
society demands more yielding to conven- 
tionality than American, and that people 
there will not know who you are, as we 
do, — and don’t be too peculiar.” 

Marion had smiled, but it was the in- 
scrutable smile which enraged Tom and 
made Aunt Theodosia feel, as she affirm- 
ed, absolutely wild and as helpless as a 
baby. That was all over; and as she 
turned to face the soft wind from the sea, 
the spring in her feet seeming to answer 
the dancing waves, — there was only the 
shadow of regret. A great expectation 
was upon her. Nota hope, since a hope 
makes for itself a definite foundation, 
but an outreaching of every impulse and 
desire toward an unknown but coming 
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good. Through all the passage this went 
with her, the unseen but certain com- 
panion; and though she walked and 
talked and played at ship’s coil with the 
few who kept their feet, and listened to 
strange confidences, the necessity for 
which seems born of a sea voyage, she 
would have had abundant companionship 
in this sense of new life to come, mysteri- 
ous, overflowing with possibility, yet al- 
ways indefinable. 

One thing was clear. The beginning 
must be left unhampered. For once she 
would be quite alone, quite free, and find 
how far she was sufficient, how far insuffi- 
cient, for herself. She wished she were 
an artist, since this allowed all that she 
sought, and if need came it would be 
very easy to set up a studio and play again 
with clay as she had done at sixteen. 

“Are you going over for work, or just 
for pleasure?’ a student on his way to 
Germany via England had asked her; 
and after an instant’s hesitation she had 
answered, “To work.” 

The words seemed to crystallize all 
wandering tendencies, and she saw her 
way clear. She would begin in Chelsea 
and old Cheyne Walk, where artists 
thronged, and where she saw always the 
stately figures that had come and gone in 
the days when Sir Thomas More lived 
there his gentle life, and the form no less 
a vision, — the old man with grizzled hair 
and heavy brows, under which the melan- 
choly eyes looked out, pathetic under all 
the cynicism. Carlyle, George Eliot, 
Landor, the Brownings, —the names of a 
generation nearly gone, — all had their 
place in the quiet streets. She would 
begin there, if possible, in a house in 
which some friends had once lived, and 
which also was part of a past generation. 
She remembered the rooms, overlooking 
the embankment and the river, one of 
which could easily be studio, study, or 
what she willed. And there, too, was 
Chelsea Old Church, with its swarm of 
children, and everywhere forlorn, bedrag- 
gled women making part of the steady 
stream through King’s Road. ‘There 
would be plentyto help. That was the 
chief point, and for the rest she would 
wait. 

Thus it happened that after a day or 
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two at the little Quaker hotel in Bishops- 
gate Without, to which she had gone at 
once, and where all remembered her, she 
found the old rooms at her disposal, and 
took up her life with the instant settling 
into routine which seems inevitable in a 
country where all forms of action have 
had a thousand years and more in which 
to make for themselves ruts. As for the 
house, it kept its old expression of a cer- 
tain dingy stateliness, regarded by its 
present occupant as so much more capi- 
tal, valueless where the average British 
lodger was concerned, but a mine when 
Americans were in question, since they 
demanded the venerable, and even ac- 
cepted general mustiness as its symbol 
and equivalent. But mustiness had only 
a small and inevitable share in the 
old house, scrubbed and polished and 
black-leaded, and dealt with daily after 
the most rigid canons of British house- 
keeping. There was even something 
military in its exactness, as befitted the 
name on the door. Mrs. General Pattle, 
— for so her cards read, — wore her hair 
in a crop of frisky little curls, bleached to 
a pale yellow, and made herself up on 
the theatrical pattern which seems to in- 
clude one half of the average English- 
women after forty. For the other divis- 
ion the election is to appear in hair 
brushed uncompromisingly behind or 
over the ears, and in garments whose 
general defiance of all laws of color, fit 
or harmony, are never ending amazement 
to the American woman of the same age. 
In fact the two classes are equally mys- 
terious, but the advantage lies with the 
former, in that the surprise varies from 
day to day. 

Under her pale curls Mrs. General 
Pattle showed a pair of shrewd, kindly 
blue eyes, with heavy grizzled brows 
ignored in the bleaching ; a2 spot of color 
on her high cheek bones, which indicated 
a Scotch tinge somewhere ; and a general 
look of capability emphasized by every 
motion. Evidently her taste had been 


formed and fixed at a far earlier period 
than the esthetic one then ruling in Lon- 
don, for her compact little figure was clad 
in Dolly Varden patterns and hung with 
much bog-oak and agate decoration. It 
carried also an atmosphere of utter good 
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will and a conviction that nobody could 
be better dressed; while summers long 
devoted to experiments with baths of 
every nature, from Tunbridge and Epsom 
to Carlsbad inclusive, gave her the air of 
what she called “a genuine cosmopoli- 
tanism, me dear.” 

Why any Mrs. General should have 
sunk to lodgers was in the beginning not 
plain, but was made so as soon as the 
owner of the title had determined for 
herself the quality of the new-comer. In 
any case it was no miscellaneous crowd 
that ascended her stairs and used her 
latch-key at will. Two floors only were 
assigned to them, and of these Marion 
had the lower one,—the upper, which 
she would have chosen, being rented per- 
manently to an invisible some one, who 
had thus far given no sign of tenancy. 

“Tt’s a gentleman, me dear,” Mrs. 
Pattle had stated in the beginning. 
“That I will not conceal, but his manners 
are such that he could never offend, and 
he only comes and goes, as it were, except 
now and then, when he bides a bit. You 
might go a month and never hear him 
once, and often it is so. He’s English, 
and that I didn’t mean to have, liking 
Americans the best — Oh, much the best, 
me dear, for lodgers. But he’s not so 
set up as many Englishmen, and so I 
mind less. I’m Scotch myself, though 
brought up in England, and so it’s natural 
I should have a quick eye for English 
faults. We’ve enough of our own, ’tis 
true, but we’ve none like theirs. You'll 
be quite free and no spying upon you, for 
I’m well used to Americans, and they 
will go their own way, and a good right 
to it, I say, for they pay and never a word, 
and I’m in cold terrors for fear I’ll cheat 
them, maybe, all because of this way they 
have, that’s an obligation on all mankind 
to be fair with them. ‘Tis not rational, 
—that I will say, — not to scan a bill for 
the items, that an Englishman will go over 
one by one if it took all night, but . ’tis 
more comfortable, me dear, when there’s 
never been need of dickering nor haggl- 
ing, and never did a thought of that 
come to me till— I’ve been a terrible 
fool in my life, me dear. I think I’ll even 
tell the tale some day for your warning 
and instruction, but not yet, ’? — and Mrs. 
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General Pattle, shaking her bog-oak 
chains and bracelets cheerfully, went with 
a martial step out of the room. 

Since then, absorbed by some country 
guests, she had appeared but seldom, 
looking in fora moment to say: “ And 
how do you find yourself to-day, me 
dear?” — and then vanishing. 

The little maid who brought her meals 
and served her with growing devotion 
had come from Devonshire, answered to 
the name of Polly Veal, and knew Lon- 
don only as a tale, her dreams of bliss 
being a walk in the evening up King’s 
Road, or a Sunday outing in Battersea 
Park. It was all unusual, even when 
most real; and the absolute release from 
every social claim, the certainty that till she 
chose to speak she was lost in this ocean of 
humanity, so far from oppressing, brought 
to Mariona certain exhilaration and exal- 
tation in which she moved. Day after day 
she went over the familiar ground, read- 
ing in the museum or wandering among 
the marbles, searching out once more all 
remains of old London, and walking as 
indefatigably as either Dickens or Macau- 
lay, those two most opposite haunters and 
explorers of every secret spot in London 
streets. ‘Till the spell had lessened she 
could do no definite work, and in yield- 
ing to it there was a certain compulsion, 
as if some other will moved with her own 
and shared the new sense of self-posses- 
sion. ‘To-day she had put some biscuit 
in her pocket and leaned over the para- 
pet of the bridge, tossing a crumb now 
and then, and smiling at the struggle be- 
low. 

“Even the ducks are immemorial,” 
she thought; “for their ancestors pad- 
dled toward gay King Charlie and 
quacked and dove, precisely as their suc- 
cessors are diving and quacking for me. 
It is all a bit of the general solidity, 
a repose next door to Nirvana, to pass 
from the eternally shifting to the eter- 
nally stable, and cease the unending 
effort to resolve the dirty grays into 
the original blacks and whites that made 
them. There is comfortable, rational 
conservatism, even in the ducks.” 

She threw a sudden shower of crumbs 
over a placid white one, looking with 
small, unwinking eyes toward the biscuit 
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in her hand and joining at once in the 
tumultuous pursuit of the unexpected 
wealth. Now and then one rode se- 
renely, taking the morsel that drifted in 
its way with the calmness born of cer- 
tainty that more was sure to come; but 
for the most part scramble was the order, 
the strongest quacking loud satisfaction 
at the flight of the weakest. These, 
finding no place, either swam away to 
secluded corners, or gave themselves to 
that fury of insatiable washing likely 
to overtake a duck at any moment of its 
day, and a certain compensation for all 
sorrows known to duck life. Here and 
there a pair of red legs erect in the air 
showed that the owner was taking active 


measures to secure his share, but for the 
most part the surface held enough, and 
the many-colored swimmers paddled from 
point to point, making critical selection 
of the largest bits and quacking loud dis- 
approval of any similar attempt on the 
part of their brethren. 

“You are delightfully human,” said 
Marion, unconsciously aloud, coloring as 
someone who had paused for a moment 
to watch the struggle smiled, and then, as 
he saw her flush, lifted his hat courte- 
ously and walked on toward the Abbey. 
He was tall, and slenderly yet firmly built, 
with dark serious eyes that, as the smile 
faded, held a certain wistful look, that lin- 
gered with Marion after he had passed on. 


( To be continued. ) 





THE SOUL OF THE VIOLIN. 


By Margaret Manton Merrill. 


CENE.—A dingy 
attic room in a 
wretched tenement. 
A bit of candle 
stuck in an old bot- 
tle gives a faint, 
gloomy light; un- 
canny shadows move 
about the room; a rickety chair, a table, 
a pile of straw that serves for a bed. A 
man stands by the table lifting a violin 
from its case. He touches it as men 
touch the things they love best. He holds 
it against his hunger-wasted face, and 
talks to it as if it lived and understood all 
he said. 

“It has come at last, old comrade ; it 
has come at last—the time when you 
and I must say good-bye. God knows I 
wish I could sell myself instead of you. 
But I am worthless, while you — do you 
know, my beauty? —a Shylock down the 
street, the man who has all else I own 
save you, has offered me five hundred 
dollars if I will give you to him — five 
hundred dollars to a man who has not a 
coat to his back, a roof to cover him, or 
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a crumb of bread to eat. Why do I 
hesitate? You are only some bits of 
wood and a few trumpery strings — not 
much for a man to starve for. I have 
only to run down the stairs with you —a 
few steps more— hand you over the 
counter — the thing is done; and I have 
five hundred dollars. I can leave this 
wretched, rat-ridden hole. I can have 
food to eat such as I have not tasted for 


a year. I can mingle again with the 
men I used to know. I can be one of 
them. 


“Five hundred dollars! Why, that is 
wealth, wondrous wealth! And all for 
you — you thing without a stomach. 
You cannot know hunger, you body with- 
out a soul. Stay—am I sure of that?” 

The man passes his fingers over the 
strings and bends his head to listen. 
The soft vibrations follow each other like 
sweet, half-forgotten thoughts. 

“Your E-string is a trifle flat,” says 
the man. “Well, it doesn’t matter.” 

He rises hastily, possessed by a sudden 
determination, opens the case and is about 
to thrust the violin inside, when he stops. 
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A faint tremor of sound is still audible. 
It seems almost like a whisper of pain. 
The man lifts the violin again in his arms 
and lays his cheek upon it. 

“ What, old comrade, does it hurt you, 
too? Ah, I’ve wronged you. You have 
a heart. Youcan feel. I almost believe 
you can remember. 

“Let me see. How long has it been? 
Twenty, thirty, thirty-five years. Think 
of that, old comrade. Thirty-five years ! 
The average lifetime of man we have 
been together. And I knew you long 
before that. 

“You were in a funny old shop, kept 
by a man who had owned you longer than 
I have. He would show you to the peo- 
ple who came, and allow them to read 
your inscription, ‘Cremona, 1731.’ But 
he would not sell you. It is not proba- 
ble that he was ever hungry. 

“T loved you then, you inanimate 
thing of wood. I loved to hold you and 
hear you sing. I longed for you, as I 
had never longed for anything before. 

«One day the old man sent for me. 

“«Bring me your old violin,’ he said, 
‘and you shall have the Cremona.’ 

“<To keep?’ I exclaimed. 

“¢ Ves,’ said the old man, ‘to keep. 
For I am sure you will keep it. I’m old. 
Some one else will soon take possession 
here. And the Cremona might be sold 
into strange hands. I should not like 
that. I would rather give it to you.’ 

“So I took you home with me and sat 
up half the night, drawing the bow softly 
over your strings. I was the happiest 
boy in the world, I think. I laid you 
where, if I waked in the night, I could 
reach out and touch you. I would not 
have taken a kingdom in exchange for 
you, then. 

“Ah, but then I was not hungry. 
What animals we are, after all!” 

The man still held the violin against 
his cheek, passing his hands gently along 
the strings, and talking on in a dreamy 
way, as if he scarcely knew that he spoke 
at all. 

“Thirty-five years! and we have seen 
the world together. We have tasted its 
sweets and its bitterness. Kings and 
beggars have listened to you, and both 
have loved you. 


“Do you remember the night in Ber- 
lin, when we played the ‘ Dream,’ and 
the beautiful woman in the box at the 
right threw a great red rose? It caught 
upon one of your strings+—caught and 
hung by a thorn. And when I tried to 
release it, the blood-red petals fell in a 
shower at my feet. 

“Then we played the ‘Last Rose of 
Summer.’ I’m sure you had a heart that 
night. I could feel it vibrate with the 
quivering of your strings. There were 
tears in many eyes when we had finished, 
and she —I think the music had taken 
possession of her. For she rose, crying 
out: — 

““*No, no! It is not the last, the world 
is full of roses. See!’ and she threwa 
great armful of white and red blossoms. 

“JT wonder if she loved me best, or 
you?” 

It was in the time of roses, when she, 
the rose of all the world, lay dead. You 
must remember that, old comrade. When 
it was dark, when all the rest had gone 
and left her, we went to say good-bye. 

“The world was full of roses then, and 
I heaped them over her. Then you sang. 
Oh, how you sang! I have always be- 
lieved that her soul was borne away on 
the wings of your song, carrying the per- 
fume of the roses with it. 

“The next time we played some one 
threw a rose, and I set my heel upon it. 
What right had roses to bloom when she 
was dead ? 

“We have done badly since then, you 
and I. Someway, things ceased to seem 
worth striving for. And you have been 
dearer, because you were the only one 
who knew and understood. 

«And yet I said that you had no soul. 
Forgive me, old comrade! A man is not 
to be blamed for what he says when he’s 
hungry. 

“ Ah, what a fool I am; maundering 
away to an old fiddle when I might be 
filling my empty stomach !” 

The man sprang up, thrust the violin 
rudely into its case, closed the lid with a 
bang, seized it and started for the door. 
Two steps, and he stopped, listening. 
The strings were quivering from _ his 
rough handling. He heard a sigh, faint 
as the farewell breath from the lips of a 
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loved one dying. The man set his teeth 
hard, took another step, stopped again. 
Then, suddenly, he clasped the violin in 
his arms. 


“No, no! i cannot, I cannot. I will 
not! It may be folly; it is folly. It is 
madness. No matter. I will not do it, 


I’m not hungry now.” 

The man opens the case, lifts the vio- 
lin again, and holds it in his arms as if it 
were a child. 

“To think that I ever dreamed of sell- 
ing you, my treasure! But a devil 
prompted me—the demon of hunger. 
It is gone now. I am quite content, 
quite satisfied. Come, sing to me, and 
I shall be altogether happy.” 

The man raises the violin and draws 
the bow. 

“Ah! that E-string! There — so — 
that is better. Now we are all right. 
And we are happy, are we not? Sing to 
me of the roses and of her. See! The 
she is in the box yonder, all among her 
blossoms. She is smiling and throwing 
us handfuls, red and white. We must 
do our best, our very best, when she 
listens.” 

The man’s eyes kindle and burn. His 
pale cheeks flush. Starvation and rags 
are far away and forgotten things. He is 
again the master of music. The foul 
attic room has widened and brightened 
into a great, glittering amphitheatre, 


wherein thousands sit, breathless under 
the spell of that divine melody. The man’s 
soul is breathing itself upon the strings ; 
and how they respond! They shiver 
with sobs; they vibrate with laughter; 
they shout in exultation. 

“Hear! hear! my comrade!” cries 
the man. “ Bravas! encores! Ah, we 
have conquered the world to-night. How 
the lights glitter! This is ecstacy — this 
is heaven !”’ 

Wilder and wilder grows the music. 
Faster and faster flies the bow. 

Snap! a string breaks. 

Snap ! another. 

The weird strains sink to a wailing, 
minor key. The arm that holds the bow 
grows unsteady. The wild eyes cease 
their feverish shifting and fasten them- 
selves upon one spot at the right. The 
tense features relax into a smile. The 
voice is very low and very tender. 

“One more rose, my beauty, my queen 
of all the world. The lights are growing 
dim. Mysight is failing. I can see only 
you, only you.” 

Snap! The last string breaks. 

Scene.— The same as at first. The 
candle, the chair, the table, the straw — 
yes, and the man, too. But he lies prone 
upon his face, and, under him, is a hand- 
ful of wooden fragments, upon one of 
which is the inscription, — 

“CREMONA, 1731.” 


—__-_——___ - + @ +o —____ 


COMPENSATION. 
By Edith Perry Estes. 


On the wings of morning. 


~ I watched my loved bird’s flight 


‘Song like his I ne’er shall hear,” 
Cried I, “e’en at dawning.” 


Yet without my silent house 
Many a bird-song ringeth ; 
And my heart, enraptured, cries: 
“Lo, my sweet bird singeth !” 


For the joy that from me fled, 
O’er the wide world winging, 
Hies with mate and fledglings home, 
Sweeter songs a-singing. 
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THE PILGRIMS’ CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH. 


By Arthur Lord. 





Tablet in memory of John Robinson, 
St. Peter's Church, Leyden. 


HE story of the first church in the 
| country is mainly to be gathered 
from the ancient records of the 
church. The history of the Pilgrims’ 
separation from the church of their 
fathers in England, of the bitter persecu- 
tions to which they were subjected in 
their English homes, of their departure 
into Holland, of their life for twelve years 
in Leyden, of the reasons which led them 
to encounter the perils of the sea and 
seek a new home on unknown shores, of 
their protracted and tempestuous voyage, 
and their arrival at Cape Cod, written by 
William Bradford, the Governor, was en- 
tered in full in those records by Nathaniel 
Morton, who, from 1645 until his death 
in 1685, was Secretary of Plymouth Colo- 
ny. Until the discovery of the manu- 
script of Bradford’s History in the library 
of the Bishop of London at Fulham, of 
which the church records give only a part, 
those records were first in authority and 
interest of the chronicles of the Pilgrims. 
Morton also copied into the church 
records the Dialogue written by Governor 
Bradford, entitled, “A dialogue or the 
sum of a conference between some young 
men born in New England and sundry 


ancient men that came out of Holland 
and old England, (written) Anno Domini 
1648.” The first request of the young 
men in the Dialogue is to know the minds 
of the ancient men “ concerning the true 
and simple meaning of those of The 
Separation, as they are termed, when they 
say the Church of England is no Church 
or no true Church.” 

The first volurme also contains the in- 
teresting and beautiful memoir of William 
Brewster, the first ruling elder of Ply- 
mouth Church, written by Governor 
Bradford and copied into the records by 
Morton. 

Following the pages in the handwriting 
of Morton, now faded and difficult to de- 
cipher, are the pages in the handwriting 
of John Cotton, son of that famous John 
Cotton, minister of the First Church in 
Boston. Mr. Cotton was ordained as 
minister in Plymouth, June 30th, 1669, 
having come to Plymouth with his family 
in November, 1667. His pastorate con- 
tinued until October, 1697, and from his 
time until the present the records of 
church or parish are continuous. 

Next in importance to these church 
and parish records is “ An Account of the 
Church of Christ in Plymouth, the first 
church in New England, from its estab- 
lishment to the present Day,” written by 
John Cotton, a member of the church, in 
1760, and first printed as an appendix to 
the sermon preached at the ordination of 
Rev. Chandler Robbins as minister of the 
church, in January, 1760, and later pub- 
lished in the fourth volume of the Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, in 1795. 

In the simplicity of its style and the 
felicity of its expression the history of 
William Bradford stands easily first in the 
contemporaneous accounts of the begin- 
nings of a nation, and may well serve as 
a model for future historians. 

The interesting account by Cotton of 
the ecclesiastical history of Plymouth is 
of great value to all who seek to know of 








778 THE FPILGRIMS’ 
the history, practice and government of 
the First Church, and all subsequent ac- 
counts of the church have been largely 
drawn from those two sources. 

In the first yeais of the seventeenth 
century there separated from the churches 
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Site of John Robinson's House, Leyden 


of Scrooby, Austerfield, and Bawtry and 
the neighboring towns the men and 
women whom later generations called the 
Pilgrim Fathers. At first they worshipped 
in the old manor house on the great 
Northern road, which was the home of 
William Brewster, the first ruling elder in 
the colony of Plymouth. Brewster had 


CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH. 


studied at the University of Cambridge ; 
he had been the confidential secretary of 
Davison when he was Secretary of State 
and when as ambassador of Elizabeth he 
had visited the Netherlands; and when 
Davison was put into the Tower after the 
execution of Mary Stuart, Brew- 
ster came to the manor house 
of Scrooby and held the posi- 
tion of “post” or postmaster 
therein. On successive Sun- 
days there came to his house 
the Separatists or Independents 
of those towns, to listen to the 
preaching of John Robinson, 
their pastor. The little congre- 
gation that gathered there had 
separated from the churches 
where they and their fathers 
before them had worshipped. 
They were not non-conformists 
merely, as the Puritans were ; 
for the Separatists first held that 
the Church of England was no 
church, and that it were better 
that the people should have no 
fellowship with it. The Puritan 
non-conformists were still mem- 
bers of the church, objecting to 
some of its forms, ceremonies 
and usages. The persecutions 
to which the former were sub- 
jected in England made their 
separatism at first rigid; only 
when the memory of the perse- 
cutions had somewhat faded and 
the kindlier teachings of Robin- 
son in the pleasant city of Ley- 
den had influenced them, and 
their love of England had grown 
more intense as the years went 
by, did that separatism soften, 
until they were ready to concede 
that the church with all its faults 
was a real church of Christ, but 
that it was better for them to be 
out of it and keep out of it. At 
the time of their embarkation from Ley- 
den, both Robinson and Brewster in a 
letter to London expressed the willing- 
ness of the Pilgrim company to take the 
oath of supremacy and recognize the 
king as the supreme head of the Church 
of England. and also to take the oath of 
allegiance, which was an oath of sub- 
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The Fort on Burial Hill. 


jection and obedience to the king as a 
temporal sovereign independent of every 
other power. 

The story of their life in England and 
in Holland is simply and finely told by 
the historian of the colony, Governor 
Bradford, and was copied into the first 
volume of the church records in Ply- 
mouth by his nephew, Nathaniel Morton, 
in 1680, when twelve of the one hundred 
and two who came in the Mayflower were 
still living. Morton’s preface to the 
church records, dated Jan. 13, 1680, be- 
gins : 

“T have looked at it as a duty incumbent on 
me to put to writing the first beginnings and after 
progress of the church of Christ in New Eng- 
land.”’ 

The persecutions by Church and State 
in England increased upon them so that 
“their former afflictions were but as mole 
hills to mountains”’ in comparison with 
those which came upon them, until find- 
ing it impossible to endure them longer 
they resolved to get over into Holland. 
After great difficulties and sufferings they 
left England during the years 1607 and 
1608, and came first to Amsterdam. After 
remaining there a year, they removed to 
Leyden, “a fair and beautiful city and of 
a sweet situation.” 


The different view which the Massa- 
chusetts Puritans entertained of their de- 
parture from England from that which 
they believed the Pilgrims held, is stated 
by Francis Higginson, the pastor of the 
first church of the Massachusetts Bay at 
Salem, in the words which he addresses to 
his congregation on board the ship which 
was bearing them from England, in May, 
1629: 

“ We will not say as the Separatists were wont 
to say at their leaving of England, Farewell Bab- 
ylon! Farewell Rome! But we will say, Fare- 
well, dear England. Farewell the church of God 
in England, and all the Christian friends there. 
We do not go to New England as Separatists from 
the church of England, though we cannot but sepa- 
rate from the corruptions in it; but we go to 
practice the positive part of church reformation 
and propagate the gospel in America.” 


The Pilgrim company left England 
under widely different circumstances and 
holding other views from the prosperous 
Puritan companies which later left Eng- 
land bound directly to the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay. By manual labor in 
various occupations the members of the 
congregation which left Scrooby and came 
to Leyden supported themselves for twelve 
years. The magistrates of the city said: 
“These English have lived among us now 
these twelve years, and yet we never had 
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any suit or accusation against any of 
them.” The leaders of the company in 
Leyden were Brewster and Robinson, 
both men of ability and learning, both 
admirably fitted to give wise counsels and 


prayers than to be long and tedious in the same, 
except upon solemn and special occasions, as in 
days of humiliation and the like.” 

The vigor of Robinson’s intellect and 
his singular skill in debate so impressed 





The Third Church, erected 1744. 


set high examples. Robinson is described 
by Bradford as — 


“ A man learned and of solid judgment, and of 
a quick and sharp wit; so was he also a tender 
conscience and very sincere in all his ways, a 
hater of hypocrisy and dissimulation, and would 
be very plain with his best friends.” 


While of Brewster, Bradford writes : 


“ He was tender-hearted and compassionate of 
such as were in misery, but especially of such as 
had been of good estate and rank and were fallen 
into want and poverty, either for goodness or re- 
ligion’s sake, or by the injury and oppression of 
others. In teaching he was very stirring and dis- 
tinct in what he ‘taught, by which means he be- 
came the more profitable to his hearers. He had 
a singular good gift in prayer, both public and 
private, in ripping up the heart and conscience 
before God, in the humble confession of sin and 
begging the mercies of God in Christ for the par- 
don thereof. He always thought it were better 
for ministers to pray oftener and divide their 





itself upon the scholars of Leyden, that 
to him was intrusted the duty of public 
dispute with the most learned champion 
of the teachings of Arminius as opposed 
to those of Calvin. Bradford says: “ He 
was terrible to the Arminians, and did foil 
his adversary and put him to an apparent 
non plus in this great and public audi- 
ence.* 

But in spite of the success which Rob- 
inson and Brewster met with, one as a 
writer and the other as a printer of books, 
in Leyden, the life of the Pilgrim company 
there was a hard and unsatisfactory one, 
and at last it was determined that they 
must leave Holland and found another 
home. ‘They found that the hardness of 
the piace was such that few came to them 
and fewer staid; that old age began to 
come upon them, and their great and 
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continual labors hastened it before their 
time ; that their children bowed under 
their heavy burdens, and became de- 
crepid in their youth. ‘They saw that 
their children were exposed to great 
temptations, and feared that their pos- 
terity was liable to become degenerate 
and corrupt; and, which was not the 
least, — 

“They had a great hope and inward zeal 
of laying some great foundations, or at least to 
make some way thereunto, for the propagating 
and advancing the gospel of the kingdom of 
Christ in these remote parts of the world, yet 
they should be but as stepping stones unto 
others for performing so good a work.” 


Another and important consideration 
which moved them was their desire to 
live under the protection of England 
and to retain the name and language 
of Englishmen. Their twelve years in 
Leyden had softened the bitterness 
which they felt toward the mother 
country at the time of their departure, 
and their experiences in Holland had 
revived their ancient loyalty, and had 
impressed upon them the firm conviction 
that English laws and manners and thought 
were better than those of any other nation. 

When it was determined that the con- 
gregation should seek the new world, 
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the question at once arose as to who 
should go and who should stay. It 
was decided that the youngest and 
strongest should go first, and that those 
only should go who volunteered. Of 
the leaders of those who went, Brad- 
ford was but thirty-two years of age, 
Edward Winslow was twenty-five, and 
Brewster, who was to go with them as 
their ruling elder, was then fifty-six 
years of age. As the greater number 
of the Leyden congregation remained 
, behind, it was determined that Robin- 
son should stay with them ; while the 
religious interests of those who were 
to sail in the Mavflower were intrust- 
ed to the keeping of William Brew- 
ster. Fortunate indeed was that con- 
gregation, that in the years in which 
it dwelt in a strange land among a 
strange people it was taught and 
counselled and ministered unto and 
guided by such men as Robinson and 
3rewster ; and thrice fortunate those 
who beyond a stormy sea and on an 
unknown shore, through doubt and 
peril and suffering and death were 
consoled and comforted and encour- 
aged and sustained by the teachings 
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of the pastor who sleeps beside the Rhine 
and who never saw the Pilgrims’ land, and 
the presence of the elder who in sick- 
ness and in sorrow, in prosperity and in 


health, was their guide and adviser, 
their teacher and friend, and who, in 
his old age, passed away full of years 
and honor, loved and reverenced by 
the whole community he had served 
so long and so well. Sadly the Pilgrim 
company parted from those who were 
to remain in Holland, with mutual 
embraces and many teas; and the 
Speedwell, with a prosperous wind, 
sailed from the harbor of Delfthaven 
to the port of Southampton, where 
they found the Mayflower ready for 
her long and famous voyage. 

“ But they knew that they were Pilgrims 
and looked not on those things, but lifted up 
their eyes to Heaven their dearest country 
and quieted their spirits.” 

The date of the departure of the 
Speedwell from Delfthaven or of the 
Mayflower from Plymouth may be 
looked upon, perhaps, as the date of 
the organization of the church of Ply- 
mouth ; for it was distinctly under- 
stood that those of the congregation of 
Leyden who went first were to be an— 

“ Absolute church of themselves, as well as 
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those who staid behind — with the proviso 
that as any go over or return they shall be re- 
puted as members without further dismissal or 
testimonial.” 


It seems to have been intended that 
the Pilgrim company separating from 
the congregation at Leyden should 
form a distinct church. Such would 
be the more natural and the more prac- 
tical course to adopt; and the fact 
that it was provided that the members 
of the congregation at Leyden who 
should afterwards go to the new world, 
and those of the A/ayflower company 
who might afterwards return to Ley- 
den, should be considered as in the 
one church or the other without for- 
mal letters or testimonials seems to 
indicate that, recognizing that by their 
action a new church had been formed, 
they intended to provide that letters 
of dismissal or testimonial should not 
be necessary as between the parent 
church in Leyden and the new church 


beyond the sea; fearing that if it were 
not so understood, questions might arise 
which could not be conveniently or 
easily settled as to the right to be ad- 
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The Pilgrim Church, Plymouth, recently destroyed by Fire. 


mitted to the separate organization which 
those who might follow or those who 
might return would have. 

They carried with them, so far as ap- 
pears in the minute chronicle of Brad- 
ford, no written confession or declaration 
of faith or creed. ‘They would doubtless 
have described themselves as Calvinists ; 
but it was a Calvinism which was marked 
with a singular degree of liberality, much 
broader and more tolerant than that of 
the catechism and covenants of later 
days. Touching the ecclesiastical ministry 
they agreed with the French Reformed 
Churches. Perhaps no_better~descrip- 
tion of the doctrine and spirit which ani- 
mated them can be found than that of 
the farewell counsel which the pastor 
Robinson addressed to those of his flock 
who were to leave his pastoral care. His 
parting words to the Pilgrims, as given by 
Winslow, were : 


“ We are now ere long to part asunder, and the 
Lord knoweth whether ever he should live to see 
our faces again. But whether the Lord had ap- 
pointed it or not, he charged us before God and 


his blessed angels to follow him no further than 
he followed Christ, and if God should reveal any- 
thing to us by any other instrument of his to be 
ready to receive it as ever we were to receive any 
truth by his ministry, for he was very confident that 
the Lord had more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of his holy word. He took occasion also 
miserably to bewail the state and condition of the 
Reformed Churches who were come to a period in 
religion and would go no further than the instru- 
ments of their Reformation. As for example, the 
Lutherans they could not be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw; for whatever part of God’s will 
he had further imparted or revealed to Calvin, they 
will rather die than embrace it. And so also, saith 
he, you see the Calvinists they stick where he left 
them, —a misery much to be lamented; for though 
they were precious shining lights in their times, 
yet God had not revealed his whole will to them, 
and were they now living they would be as ready 
and willing to embrace further light as that they 
had received. Here also he put us in mind of 
our church covenant, at least that part of it 
whereby we promise and covenant with God and 
one with another to receive whatsoever light or 
truth shall be made known to us from his written 
word; but withal exhorted us to take heed what 
we received for truth and well to examine and 
compare it and weigh it with other Scripture truth 
before we received it. For it is not possible that 
the Christian world should come out of such thick 
and uncommon darkness and that full perfection 
of knowledge should break forth at once.” 
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Burial Hill. 


This Covenant referred to in the pas- 
sage which Winslow gives from Robinson, 
Bradford describes in the church records 
asa 

“Covenant of the Lord by which they joined 
themselves while in England into a church society 
in the fellowship of the Gospel to walk in all his 
ways made known or to be made known unto 
them according to their best endeavors, whatso- 
ever it should cost them.” 


It was not till 1676 that any covenant 
was entered into by the Plymouth church. 
The occasion for the renewal of the covy- 
enant was the recommendation of the 
General Court in June of that year. 
The colony was then in the midst of King 
Philip’s War. Alarmed by the condition 
of the colony, which was in great jeopardy 
from the severity and continuance of the 
war, the Genera! Court assembled to take 
action in view of the critical state of 
affairs. In the first volume of the Rec- 
ords is found the following entry : 

“The General Court in June, being sensible of 
the heavy hand of God upon the country in the 
war with the heathen, appoint a day of Humilia- 
tion to be entered into the twenty-second day of 
June, and added thereto a solemne motion to all our 
chhs to renew a covenant engagement to God for 
revision of all provoking evills. The chh attended 
that day of prayer, and then the elders appointed 
a chh meeting to be on June twenty-ninth. The 
chh then all met and offered prayer for God’s 
direction and blessing in so solemne a matter. 
A chh covenant was read, and the chh voted that 


it should be left upon record as that which they 
did owne to be the substance of that covenant 
which their fathers entered into at the first gather- 
ing of the church, which was in these words fol- 
lowing: 

“In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ & 
in obedience to His holy will and divine ordi- 
nances : 

**We being by the most wise & good Provi- 
dence of God brought together in this place — & 
desirous to unite ourselves into one congregation 
or church under the Lord Jesus Christ, our Head 
—that it may be in such sort as becometh all 
those whom he hath redeemed & sanctified to 
himself. — We do hereby solemnly & religiously 
(as in his most holy presence) avouch the Lord 
Jehovah the only true God to be our God & doe 
promise & binde ourselves to walke in all our 
wayes, according to the Rule of the gospel—& 
in all sincere conformity to His holy ordinances 
— & in mutual love to, and watchfulness over one 
another —- depending wholy & only upon the 
Lord our God to enable us by his grace here- 
unto,’ ” 


~ 

This covenant and the letter of Rob- 
inson indicate the breadth of thought 
and toleration of expression which char- 
acterized the views of the early Pilgrims. 
The church government was purely con- 
gregational. 

“The Papists place the ruling power in the 
pope, the Episcopalians in the bishop, the Puri- 
tans or Presbyterians in the presbytery. We put 
it in the body of the congregation, the multitude 
called the church.” 


They held that any competent number 
of persons, when their consciences obliged 
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them, had a right to embody into a church 
for their mutual edification; when em- 
bodied into a church, they had a right to 
choose all their officers. The officers of 
that church were the pastor or teaching 
elders, who had the power of overseeing 
the teaching and administrating the sac- 
raments ; the ruling elders, who were to 
help the pastor in overseeing, and were 
qualified to teach occasionally in the 
pastor’s absence or illness: the deacons, 
who took care of the church funds and 
distributed for the support of the pastor, 
the supply of the needy, the propagation 
of religion, and who ministered at the 
Lord’s table. 

The ruling elders of the Plymouth 
Church were three in all—and first in 
time and in prominence was William Brew- 
ster, who died in 1644. After his death 
Thomas Cushman was chosen elder. 
He was the son of Robert Cushman, who 
came over in the Fortune, and was for 
many years the agent of the colony in 
England, and who preached in Plymouth, 
in 1621, the first sermon ever preached 
in New England, on the “ Sin and Danger 
of Self Love,” — which was printed in 
London in 1622, andof which many edi- 
tions have been subsequently printed. 
‘Thomas Cushman continued as elder un- 
til his death in 1691, at the age of eighty- 
four. Cushman’s successor as elder was 
Thomas Faunce, who was the last ruling 
elder of the church in Plymouth, and who 
died in the ninety-ninth year of his age, 
in 1745. ‘lo him we are indebted for 
the preservation of the Forefathers’ Rock. 
In his ninety-sixth year, hearing that a 
wharf was to be erected over the Rock, 
he was carried from his home some three 
miles away to the shore, that he might 
bid the rock his last farewell. This was 
in 1741 that the Elder pointed out the 
Rock, which had been shown him by the 
survivors of the Pilgrim company in his 
youth as the spot on which the Pilgrims 
landed — which might well dispose of the 
speculations which recent writers have 
engaged in as to the true landing place 
of the Pilgrims. 

The first meetings of the church were 
held in the common house, on the south- 
erly side of Leyden street ; but after the 
construction of the fort upon Burial Hill, 
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the congregation met there. We have 
an interesting account of the town in its 
early days, of the fort and of the church, 
and a description of the Pilgrim company 
as they wended their way hither on suc- 
cessive Sundays, from the pen of Isaac 
De Rasieres, who was sent on an embassy 
by the Dutch West India Company at 
Manhattan to the colony at New Ply- 
mouth. In his letter to one of his em- 
ployers he writes : 


“New Plymouth lies on a slope of the hill 
stretching east towards the sea coast, with a broad 
street of about a cannon shot of eight hundred 
yards long leading down the hill, with a street 
crossing in the middle. The houses are construct- 
ed of hewn planks with gardens also enclosed be- 
hind and on the side with hewn planks, so that 
their houses and gardens are arranged in very 
good order, with a stockade against a sudden at- 
tack. At the ends of the streets there are three 
wooden gates. In the centre on the cross street 
stands the Governor’s house, before which is a 
square enclosure upon which four patereros are 
mounted so as to flank along the streets. Upon 
the hill they have a large square house with a flat 
roof made of thick sawn planks set on oak beams, 
upon which they have six cannons which shoot 
iron balls of four and five pounds, commanding the 
surrounding country. The lower part they use 
for a church, where they preach on Sundays and 
the usual holidays. They assemble by beat of 
drum, each with his musket or firelock, in front 
of the captain’s door; they have their cloaks on, 
and place themselves in order three abreast, and 
are led by a sergeant without beat of drum. Be- 
hind comes the Governor, in a long robe; beside 
him on the right hand comes the preacher with 
his cloak on, and on the left hand the captain 
with his side arms and cloak on, and with a small 
cane in his hand—and so they march in good 
order, and each sets his arms down near him. 
Thus they are constantly on their guard night and 
day.” 





In 1648, while the church was under 
the pastorate of the Rev. John Rayner, 
the first meeting-house was erected in 
Plymouth, upon which hung tthe first 
church bell. John Rayner was the second 
settled minister of the church. ‘The first 
minister settled over the church was 
Ralph Smith, who came to Salem in 
1629, and soon after found his way to 
Plymouth, where he was ordained as the 
first pastor — “a grave man, but of low 
gifts and parts.” In 1624 one John Ly- 
ford was sent over to be the pastor; but 
he was not accepted by the parish, and 
his unfortunate manners and troublous 
spirit and the belief that he was an enemy 
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to the plantation caused his banishment 
from the colony. 

Following Mr. Smith, the famous 
Roger Williams preached for a short 
time there, but he was never ordained 
over the church. He resided at Ply- 
mouth from 1631 to 1634, and is de- 
scribed in the records as “a young man 
of bright accomplishments, but of un- 
stable parts.’ John Norton, who after- 
wards was the minister at Ipswich, and 
later the successor of Mr. Cotton in Bos- 
ton, preached a winter at Plymouth in 
1635. Rayner was ordained in 1636, as 
the second settled minister of the church : 


“An able and a godly man of a meek and 
humble spirit, sound in the truth and every way 
unreprovable in his life and conversation, whu 
after some time of trial they chose for their 
teacher, the fruit of whose labors they enjoyed 
many years with much comfort in peace and 
agreement.” 


In 1638 it was proposed to Charles 
Chauncy, afterwards President of Har- 
vard College, to settle at Plymouth for 
three years; but he refused to become 
their ordained pastor, and left the church 
on account of the difference between him 
and the parish as to the method of bap- 
tism. ‘The question was whether baptism 
should be by sprinkling or by immersion, 
Mr. Raynor and the church preferring the 
former as more convenient in this cold 
climate, while Mr. Chauncy stoutly insist- 
ed that the latter mode was the only true 
one. The church offered to let him 
practice immersion to such as desired it, 
provided that he would consent to Mr. 
Raynor’s administering the ordinance of 
baptism by sprinkling, as had heretofore 
been the custom. But, as Cotton quaint- 
ly states it, “he did not see light to com- 
ply, so that there was a necessity of 
parting.” Mr. Chauncy went to Scituate, 
where he remained as a minister for some 
time, and later to Cambridge as president 
of the college. 

In 1654 Mr. Rayner, to the great re- 
gret of the church and of the people, 
dissolved his connection with the church, 
and was succeeded as settled minister by 
John Cotton, Jr., “a man of strong parts 
and good abilities to preach the word of 
God,” who was ordained pastor in 1669. 
Mr. Cotton remained at Plymouth until 


1697, and brought many members into 
full communion with the church. The 
practice of the Plymouth church at that 
time was for candidates who desired to 
be admitted to fellowship in the church, 
as distinguished from the parish, to make 
an “open confession of faith and a de- 
claration of their experiences of the work 
of grace in the heart”; but under Cot- 
ton’s ministry in 1688 it was agreed that 


“Such as were bashful and of low voice and 
not able to speak in public to the edification of 
the congregation, the elders might bring before 
the church in private, but voting for their admis- 
sion should be before the congregation, they hav- 
ing been examined and heard by the elders in pri- 
vate and they stood propounded in public for two 
weeks. The relations of the women being writ- 
ten in private from their mouths were read in pub- 
lic by the pastor, and the elders gave testimony of 
the competency of their knowledge.” 

In November, 1669, the catechising 
of the children by the pastor, attended 
by the ruling elder, began. ‘The cate- 
chism then used was composed by the 
Rev. William Perkins, and some years 
afterwards the Assembly’s catechism was 
adopted. The psalm book then in use 
was Ainsworth’s translation; but the dif- 
ficulty which the congregation experi- 
enced in singing some of the tunes to 
which the psalms were set led to the sub- 
stitution of the New England psalm-book, 
which had long been in use in the other 
New England churches. Until 1681 it 
had been the practice to sing the psalms 
without first reading the line; and then, 
on the motion “of a brother who other- 
wise could not join in the ordinance I 
suppose because he could not read,”’ says 
Cotton, they altered the custom and read- 
ing was introduced. ‘The pastor first ex- 
pounded the psalm and then the elder 
lined it off. 

During Mr. Cotton’s ministry the sec- 
ond church was built, in 1683, on land 
granted by the town, substantially on the 
site of the church destroyed by fire in 
November last. There exists at Plymouth 
a little picture of this church — an ancient 
pen and ink drawing in the possession of 
the family of the late William S. Russell, 
Esq., a devoted antiquarian and the au- 
thor of the “Guide to Plymouth” and 
“Pilgrim Memorials.” 

Following Mr. Cotton comes Ephraim 
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Little, ordained as pastor in 1699. He 
died in 1723, and was the first settled 
minister of Plymouth whose body lies 
buried upon Burial Hill, the ancient bury- 
ing ground adjoining the church. 

“He was a gentleman more inclined to the 
active than the studious life, of a good memory, 
a quick invention, having an excellent gift in 
prayer and in occasional performances also ex- 
celling.” 

From 1724 to 1756 Mr. Nathaniel 
Leonard was the settled minister. At his 
suggestion the church voted that the 
children be catechised by the deacons 
between meetings on the Sabbath, and to 
ask them four or five questions each Sab- 
bath until they had learnt the catechism 
through. ‘This was probably the begin- 
ning of the Sunday school system. From 
the sketch of his life in the church rec- 
ords, it appears that — 

*“ He was of considerable natural abilities, of 
a clear head, solid judgment and penetrating 
thought, of a mild, pleasant, affable disposition, 
prudent, hospitable, generous, excelling in all the 
graces and duties of the Christian life.” 


During the ministry of Mr. Leonard, in 
1744, the parish buiit its third meeting- 
house, which stood substantially upon the 
same site as the church recently burned. 

The successor of Mr. Leonard was 
Chandler Robbins, ordained in 1760, and 
who died in 1799. He was a graduate 
of Yale College, and received the degree 
of D. D. from Dartmouth and Edinburgh. 
He was distinguished as a scholar whose 
writings were marked by their elegance, 
their piety and their learning; and dur- 
ing the trying period of the Revolution 
he was among the foremost of the patriot 
clergymen and rendered efficient service 
in his advocacy of liberty and indepen- 
dence. In doctrine Dr. Robbins was 
distinctly Calvinistic, and at his instance 
the church adopted a Confession of Faith, 
in entire conformity with his ideas. 
Strict in all matters of church discipline 
and government, he did not hesitate to 
censure or even to excommunicate as the 
church might direct. But his amiable 
and courteous manners, his cheerful dis- 
position, his cultivated tastes and un- 
doubted interest in and love for his 
church and its members allayed or si- 
lenced any formal opposition to his doc- 
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trines, and prevented any division of the 
church or society. Upon his death the 
more liberal views prevailed, and the 
church by a vote of twenty-three in the 
affirmative to fifteen not voting (in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the church 
the negative vote not being taken), and 
the parish by a vote of two hundred and 
fifty-three to fifteen, invited Mr. James 
Kendall to become their pastor. 

The legal effect of the action of church 
and parish in the early churches is de- 
serving of notice. The church had no 
power to settle the minister; that power 
was vested wholly in the parish, of which 
the members of the church who were in- 
habitants of the town formed a part. 
The usage was, however, for the church 
to first make choice of a minister and re- 
quest the concurrence of-the parish; if 
the parish did not concur the action of 
the church was a nullity, while if the 
parish did concur, then the contract of 
settlement was made wholly between the 
parish and the minister, and was binding 
on them and not the church. ‘The settle- 
ment of a minister over a Congregational 
church and parish, if made without any 
limitations as to its continuance or disso- 
lution, was a contract for life, termin- 
able only for three causes: an essential 
change of doctrine, a wilful neglect of 
duty, or immoral or criminal conduct. 

Dr. Kendall was a graduate of Harvard 
College, and received the degree of D.D. 
from his college. His ordination took 
place on the first of January, 1800, and 
his connection with the society continued 
until his death in 1859. He will be re- 
membered not only as the last settled 
minister of the whole town, except the 
precinct of Manomet Ponds, but also for 
the unfailing courtesy, fervent piety and 
deep interest in, and watchful care over, 
the people whom he served, which won 
and kept for him the love and respect of 
the whole community during his long pas- 
torate of sixty years. With him 
associated as colleagues Rev. George 
W. Briggs, Henry L. Myrick, George S. 
Ball and Edward H. Hall. At his death 
Mr. Hall became the sole pastor of the 
church, and was succeeded by Rev. 
Frederick N. Knapp, Edmund Q. S. Os- 
good and Charles P. Lombard, the pres- 


were 
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ent minister. The pictures of Dr. Rob- 
bins, Dr. Kendall, Dr. Briggs and Mr. 
Knapp which accompany this article are 
taken from the pictures which hung in 
the vestry of the church at the time of 
the total destruction of the church by 
fire in November last, and which were 
fortunately preserved. 

During Dr. Kendall’s ministry the last 
church was erected, in 1831. It was de- 
signed by George W. Brimmer, Esq., of 
Boston, and measured 71 ft. by 60 ft. in the 
body of the church. The front, which 
was four feet wider, had a tower project- 
ing in the centre 11% ft., and rising 87 
feet in height. The picture of the church 
in this article is from a photograph of 
the church. Since the organization many 
churches have separated from the first 
church, some on account of distance and 
consequent inconvenience in regular at- 
tendance, some from differences in doc- 
trine and belief. The churches of Dux- 
bury, Marshfield, Eastham, Plympton, 
Kingston and Manomet Ponds,—the last 
known as the Second Precinct,—separated 
on account of their distance from the 
church, and the establishment of new 
towns where they were located. In 1774 
the Third Church in Plymouth was or- 
ganized, and continued as a_ separate 
organization until 1783, when under the 
ministry of Dr. Robbins the church con- 
gregation uniting with the first parish 
formed one church and parish. In 1801 
the Third Congregational Society was or- 
ganized, and is the seventh branch now 
existing from the parent stock. ‘The 
Fourth Congregational Society was formed 
in 1814 from the first and third. These 
various separations from the First Church 
did not affect in any way the legal exis- 
tence of the parish. They were organ- 
ized as distinct parishes, and under the 
well settled provisions of law had no 
claim upon the church property or name. 
The rule has been stated by the supreme 


court to be that every town is considered 
to be a parish until a separate parish is 
found within it, and then the inhabitants 
not included in the separate parish con- 
stitute the first parish, and the property 
remains with the residue of the original 
parish, and is not in any way transferred 
or disturbed by a separation or change 
among its members or in the territorial 
limits. 

Its three centuries of continued and 
distinct existence, its records and _tradi- 
tions and history alone, should ensure for 
the First Church of Plymouth a long 
future of honor and usefulness. 

‘The new church to be built in Ply- 
mouth upon the old site may well serve 
not merely the needs of a religious de- 
nomination, as a place of worship, but it 
should also stand as an enduring memorial 
of what the religious life of its founders 
has done for this nation, of the freedom 
which inspired the Pilgrims, of the 
breadth of thought and toleration of 
expression which characterized them, and 
of that right of individual judgment 
which marks the liberal in every age. It 
should emphasize and commemorate the 
importance and significance of that splen- 
did spirit of religious liberty which their 
lives and labors expressed whose confes- 
sion of faith was a sublime confidence in 
the word of God “known and to be 
known.” 

The opportunity now offered ought 
not to pass unimproved, to secure in the 
new church on the slope of Burial Hill, 
“the hill of graves behind it, the watery 
way before,” a memorial more interesting, 
more appropriate and more suggestive 
than any other of that Pilgrim company 
whose members have left an unfading ex- 
ample to all time in the simplicity and 
nobility of their lives, and who have mar 
vellously shaped and fashioned the policy 
of great states and a greater country by 
the freedom and loftiness of their thought. 
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THE STORY OF A NEW 


E HOPE the candid and im- 

partial Public will not take it 

amiss in us, that we undertake 
this relation of our state and what has 
befallen us ; Since it appears to us, that it 
is no more than doing justice to ourselves, 
and our Duty to the Public ; inasmuch as 
we understand that Mr Balch, so far as 
he has had opportunity, has endeavored 
to make believe that the People of this 
Parish have not only treated him hard 
and ungenerously, but even wronged and 
injured him; and has even called in a 
Council to say the same ; when we sup- 
pose it is well known, by all those who 
have been well acquainted with those 
Affairs, that the contrary is abundantly 
true; which we hope to make very evi- 
dent to the Public by the following ac- 
count; and at the same Time, that Mr 
Balch has acted a part towards us, very 
unbecoming a Christian, and even what 
cannot be regonciled with Humanity. 
The People of tnis Parish ever since the 
settling of this part of the Town, which 
is about 60 years, have lived very remote 
from Public Worship viz, 5, 6, and 7 
miles. And what was very discouraging 
of ever having a Parish here, was there 
being so many different Perswasions, 
about half the inhabitants consisting of 
those commonly called Baptists, and 
Quakers ; but mostly of the latter sort ; 
And we had no prospect of being better 
accommodated, till there was motion of 
repairing the Meeting-House in the first 
Parish to which we belonged; when the 
People in this part of the Town, urged 
that the Meeting-House ought to be 


1This paper is an extract—made by Miss Sara L, 
Staples — from a document preserved in the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, The epi- 
sode described occurred in the ancient town of Mendon, 
Mass. The parish referred to was an offshoot of the 
first parish of Mendon, whose early ministers were men of 
considerable celebrity in New England. The Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, ancestor of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and the Rev. 
Grindal Rawson, son of Secretary Edward Rawson, were 
among these early ministers. 
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moved this way; but the People in the 
Middle of the ‘Town, rather than to have 
the Meeting-House moved from where it 
had so long stood, chose to vote us off, as 
a Parish, if we would accept of that ; which 
though we were sensible we should be 
very small, yet in hopes that this would 
best commode the ‘Town in all parts for 
Public Worship, and were willing to exert 
ourselves for building up a Parish here, 
we agreed to accordingly ; We were voted 
off, July 29th 1766, and accordingly were 
by the General Court incorporated into a 
distinct Parish. We did not flatter our- 
selves that we should be able to settle a 
Minister for several years, but supposed to 
be building a Meeting-House, and have 
some Preaching, upon which method we 
setout; Among other candidates we 
employed Mr Balch. He professed to 
have his whole desire after the Good 
of Souls; and he particularly seemed 
to compassionate this Parish in their 
low estate ; and tho’ it might perhaps be 
owing to Simplicity, that we believed 
flattering words ; yet we thought we had 
some good Reason to hope and believe 
that he was sincere and hearty in his 
Professions of pitying our low Estate ; and 
that he would willingly live low, and fare 
hard with us. For as to outward good 
Things, he appeared much lower accord- 
ing to his Station than we, as a Parish ; 
and therefore we hoped, that being used 
to hardships, he would more readily bear 
the Want of that Lucre, which we knew 
we were unable to bestow upon him; 
For when he came here the Cloaths he 
appeared in, were really not looked upon 
Decent for a Man in that Station, and 
very Scarcely for any Common Man, and 
his Horse and Furniture were accord- 
ingly ; which Horse also, he said he Bor- 
rowed. His extreme Indigence also 
appeared by a Letter sent to an Inhab- 
itant of this Parish from his Father. The 
People were so far overcome with fair 
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words, and the many occurrences that 
attended, that they no longer scrupled ; 
here was a loud Call in Divine Providence 
for them to embrace the Opportunity 
to make themselves as to a Minister, 
every way suited to their condition, who 
would naturally care for, and have a Fel- 
low-Feeling with them. ‘They therefore, 
altho’ at the Same Time deeply engaged 
in Building the Meeting-House, yet de- 
termined to go forward in the settling 
Mr Balch, even tho’ it should greatly 
encroach on the necessities of their own 
Families ; And tho’ they knew they were 
very far from being able to be equal to 
other Parishes in the Support of a Min- 
ister; Yet as to the Settlement, they (at 
all adventures) were equal to what was 
Common in Neighboring Parishes, Viz, 
A Thousand Pounds O. T. which with the 
other Parish expenses, then lying upon 
them, made the charge so heavy, that it 
amounted to more than six Dollars and a 
half on a single Pole. The Proposal then 
made to Mr Balch for an Annual Salary 
was 100 Dollars, to which private Persons 
made an addition of about 20 Pounds a 
Year, L. M. to be paid in Provision and 
other necessaries of Life, to continue ’til 
he should have a Farm; and then to be 
done in Labour on his Farm; ’till the 
Parish should raise his Salary to 50 Pounds 
L. M. Mr Balch agreed to accept of 
these encouragements to settle with us ; 
giving his answer in the affirmative ; 
Some Time after he had thus agreed to 
accept of the Offer made him, he de- 
manded the addition of having his wood 
given him, and brought to his House ; 
and pressed the Matter so hard, as to 
intimate that he would not settle with 
them after all, unless they would make 
this Addition. Now tho’ we knew his 
Salary was small; yet his making the 
Demand, after he had agreed to accept 
of the Offer made him, was so extraor- 
dinary, that it was very dissatisfactory to 
the principal Inhabitants; by which 
Means there arose some Discourse be- 
tween him, and them. Hence began 
and continued an Alienation, in some 
few, from that Time to this. How- 
ever they made no struggle to pre- 
vent the Parish going forward ; and The 
Parish voted to get his Wood, and partic- 
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ular Persons agreed to give the Wocd for 
five Years, rather than have all fall through 
for want of that. ‘Things being Compro- 
mised with Respect to his Contract, and 
everything well as the People supposed ; 
and Mr Balch furnished Gratis with an Or- 
dination Suit from Head to Foot, he was 
ordained September 1768 as above hinted, 
to the Abundant Satisfaction of most of 
the People. Accordingly, they soon set 
about preparing for bringing up Mr 
Balch’s Family, which then consisted of 
a Wife and two Children; But it was 
said that his Family had not Cloathing 
fit to pass the Road. ‘That this might 
not long remain an Impediment, sundry 
Articles of Cloathing were prepared and 
bestowed Gratis upon Mr Balch’s Family ; 
sent down to them, and they were equipt 
for their journey; it being near Winter 
when they came; it was said they had 
not Bed Cloathing sufficient for the 
Winter ; Thence Sundry Articles of Bed- 
ding were prepared and given to Mr 
Balch ; and as he had not yet any House 
of his own, one of the Inhabitants living 
near the Meeting-House, took in Mr 
3alch and his Family, and found him 
House-Room, and sundry Articles of 
Provisions near a Year, and also the 
keeping of his Horse. It would be end- 
less to relate all the Articles of Gratuity 
made to Mr Balch, of Provision, Cloath- 
ing, Labour ac, It is judged at a moder- 
ate Computation that’ in Building Mr 
Balch’s House, half the cost was bestowed 
upon him Gratis, in Boarding Artificers, 
Labour, and Materials. For tho’ we 
were small in Number, and could not do 
these Things out of our Abundance ; yet 
so long as we considered it, that we were 
here casting into the Offerings of the 
Lord, we cheerfully cast in as it were our 
two Mites. Things went on tolerable 
quiet ; ‘till the People had got Mr Balch 
well mounted on a handsome Estate, and 
the People began to turn themselves 
(with Jacob) to think of providing for 
their own Households; but as soon as 
that Affluence of Gratuities, which the 
People all the while pinched out of their 
own Necessities, as soon as that, was a 
little over, Mr Balch demands more 


Salary, or rather begins to worry them to 
raise it up to the 50 Pounds L.M. before 
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mentioned. ‘This was pressed hard upon 
us at our Annual March Meeting 1771; 
It was tho’t it would be too soon after so 
great a Drain of our Substance. Mr 
Balch urged his Necessity of its being 
raised, in Order to furnish himself with 
some Husbandry Tools. The People 
rather than raise his Salary at that Time, 
agreed to furnish him with such Tools, 
and that they might not be wanting, the 
poorer People that could do nothing 
else, agreed to Labour for him, which Mr 
Balch readily agreed in. As all was come 
in, that was to be expected from the Agree- 
ment in March Meeting, and no Hopes of 
any more upon that Footing viz, in the 
Month of August (Notwithstanding) all 
that had been agreed to and done, he be- 
set the Parish to raise his Salary to 50 
Pound ; They had a Parish Meeting, and 
after considerable Debate, it was voted to 
raise it to that Sum for that Year. This 
however, caused considerable Dissatisfac- 
tion in the Minds of some. A little be- 
fore, and at the next March Meeting viz, 
1772 Mr Balch proposed to have a con- 
tribution every Sabbath, and declared in 
Parish Meeting that he would accept of 
that, for the Year ensuing in Lieu of 
raising his Salary, let it be more or less. 
Thence a Weekly Contribution was at- 
tended for about three Months; When 
Notwithstanding Mr Balch had proposed 
and declared in Parish Meeting as afore- 
said ; yet at about three Month’s End, he 
declared he would not have that Contri- 
bution go forward; Whereupon some of 
the principal Men, particularly the Parish 
Committee, proposed to have it once a 
Month, till the hurry of the Season was 
over; and that then, they would call the 
Parish together in Order to raise his Sal- 
ary. Accordingly there was a Monthly 
Contribution ; Some Time in the Month 
of August the Committee met to draw a 
Warrant fora Parish Meeting, as they had 
proposed ; Mr Balch was knowing to it, 
and sent word to the Committee not to 
calla Parish Meeting, he had got some- 
thing to lay before the Congregation. 
The Committee went up to Mr Balch’s; 
when they came to hear what he had got, 
they found it was in the first Place to in- 
veigh against the Parish, that they had not 
fulfilled their Contract, and then that they 
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should raise it beyond what they ever 
had proposed, or give him a Dismission 
and Recommendation to the Work of 
the Ministry, or join with him in calling 
in an Ecclesiastical Council. This was 
very shocking to the Committee, and they 
entreated of him not to read it; but he 
said that his Friends from below, had ad- 
vised him to, and he would do it. The 
Contents of his Paper were known to the 
most of Mr Balch’s Friends in the Parish, 
before he read it publicly, who advised 
him as the Committee did ; Some that had 
before conceived not so good an opinion 
of him, were not made privy to it. 
Agreeable to his Resolution, on the Sab- 
bath following of August he read _ it. 
Those who were before knowing to the 
Contents of it, left the Meeting-House 
upon his Beginning to read it. The Peo- 
ple made no Motion pursuant to his 
Paper. About three Weeks after he 
stoped the Church and read a Paper of 
the like Tenor with the former to them. 
The Church some of them, sent him a 
Proposal, that they would invite the Peo- 
ple to meet at the Meeting-House on the 
24'" of September, and desired he would 
meet them, and have a Conference upon 
Affairs. The People met, and Mr Balch 
came, and left after a few very short and 
unpleasant words. Soon after this, the 
People made a Proposal to him, to leave 
the Matter of Difference to an Arbitration, 
consisting of half Ministers; they chose 
half, and he half ; Which Arbitration were 
to consider and agreed whether they had 
fulfilled their Contract with him. And 
also reduce the whole of his Contract to 
one Simple Sum, to be paid him annually 
for the future, which Award the People en- 
gaged to abide. Mr. Balch paid no Regard 
to this Proposal; but soon after called a 
Council of Churches. The People looking 
upon it, that it in no Ways belonged to an 
Ecclesiastical Council, to inquire into, act 
upon, or Award any Thing respecting 
Civil Contracts, chose a Committee to go 
and Remonstrate against the Proceedings 
of the Council. When they came to shew 
their Business to the Gentlemen convened, 
the Gentleman who afterwards appeared 
to be the Moderator of the Council, and 
some others of the Council, told the 
Committee that they did not come as 
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a Council, and so the Committee fell 
into some Conference with them, as to 
the Affairs Mr Balch complained of. 
After the Committee were gone they 
drew up a Result, setting forth, that they 
had a Hearing of Mr. Balchs Represen- 
tatives ac, and the Answers made thereto 
by a Committee of the Church and Par- 
ish ; Representing as tho’ the People had 
chose a Committee to make defence be- 
fore them. Accordingly as if they had been 
a Court of Judicature, or at least an 
Arbitration appointed by the Parties; 
they undertake to tell what they Judge ; 
Once and again and repeatedly to advise 
the People what to do, with all that seem- 
ing Importance, as if the People had 
really invited them to that Undertaking, 
and expecting something from them. 
Whereas the People meant to have no 
other to do with them as a Council, only 
to Remonstrate against their acting as a 
Council in the Affair. The People thought 


not proper to pay any Regard to this, 


Result. Some Time in the Month of 
February, the Parish again made Mr 
Balch the offer, to leave it to Men as 
aforesaid, but he paid no Regard to their 
Offer. On Saturday Morning the 27™ 
March 1773, before it was Light (as it 
afterward appeared) Mr Balch went off, 
carrying away one of his Children with 
him, and on the Monday following, he 
sent Teems to carry off his Goods to 
Dedham, having sold his House and Land 
to a Quaker. Thus the Year is ended, 
in which Mr Balch proposed, agreed, 
and declared, he would accept of 
a Weekly Contribution, in Lieu of 
an Addition to his Salary. He Sold 
his Place for 300 Pounds L. M. ‘This 
Stock for about 40 Pounds L. M. Two 
Load of Valuable Household Goods ; 
and it cannot be found that he owes 
above 60 Pounds or 70 Pound L. M. So 
that at a moderate Computation, he has 
cleared Two Thousand O. T. in the 4 or 5 
Years he has been’ here, Which we 
think must demonstrate to every one, 
that Mr Balch’s Pretensions of our 
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Treating him hard and ungenerously, 
are without Foundation. And we sup- 
pose that it is very evident that Mr 
Balch has not laid up all that, by Ex- 
traordinary Frugality and Parsimony ; 
since it is evident that he has had con- 
siderable Company from Abroad ; and we 
appeal to all Neighboring Gentlemen in 
the Ministry, if they have not found when 
they have had occasion to be at Mr 
Balchs, that he has kept as rich a Table, 
as any of them were able to do. And 
whatever we may think of these Circum- 
stances, we think that our having re- 
peatedly offered him to leave it to Men, 
as we have, must altogether invalidate his 
Story, and put a Validity upon ours; and 
at the same time shew, that he has acteda 
Part toward us, very unbecoming a Chris- 
tian, and even what cannot be reconciled 
with Humanity; which was the Thing 
proposed to make appear. Yea we can- 
not but think, that considering the whole 
Affair, and finally his selling his Place to 
a Quaker, it must appear that Mr Balch 
has manifested himself so far from having 
the good of Souls at Heart with him, and 
especially any Compassion towards this 
Parish; that he has really done all he 
can to destroy us, as to our Soul’s Con- 
cerns, by weakening us all he Could, as 
to supporting the Gospel among us. And 
we cannot see how he can keep a ccensci- 
ous void of Offence towards God or Man, 
without making a Return of the bigger 
part of his Settlement, to enable us to 
carry on that Work which we contracted 
with him to do; and as a consideration 
for which, we bestowed on him so much 
of our Substance. And it is hoped that 
all Christian Friends both Ministers and 
People, will so far as God gives them Op- 
portunity, help us to some Enjoyment of 
those precious Privileges, which we are 
so deprived of at present, by Mr. Balchs 
thus leaving of us, and carrying off so 
much of our substance. He who puts 
out the above Account, being one of the 
Parish, his Modesty forbids his putting 
his Name to it. 
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TACOMA. 


By Hale M. Howard. 


CITY with the chief characteristics 
of a western city, — newness, 
energy, activity, — and with eastern 

people and customs: an eastern city on 
the Pacific coast, — such is Tacoma. 

The location of Tacoma was not the 
result of an accident, as with many 
cities. The site was chosen after 
mature deliberation by several of the 
ablest business and railroad men in the 
country. They had spent many days 
looking at the many sites which were 
commended as suitable for a large city, 
and the western terminus of a transconti- 
nental railroad. The site of Tacoma was 
chosen upon the theory that ocean com- 
merce, on entering the great harbor of 
Puget Sound, would press inland as far as 
practicable, to meet the railroads from the 
east and south. The position which the 
city has already attained shows that the 
choice was wise. 

Tacoma is one of the most beautifully 
situated cities in the United States. It is 
at the extreme head of deep water navi- 
gation, 142 miles from the Pacific Ocean, 
on one of the grandest inland bodies of 


water in the world. The city is pictur- 
esquely located along the shore and ona 
bluff, in the form of a great amphitheatre, 
surrounding Commencement Bay. In the 
background, to the east and southeast, 
lies the Cascade range of mountains, with 
its towering snow-capped peaks and mas- 
sive foot hills. In front across the Sound 
and to the north are seen the rugged snow- 
covered Olympus Mountains, extending 
as far as the eye can reach. The most 
imposing peak of the Cascade Mountains 
— or, it is, perhaps, not too much to say, in 
the civilized world —is Mt. Tacoma. Its 
altitude is 14,444 feet. It issixty-five miles 
distant from the city of Tacoma. Yet 
owing to the level country intervening it 
looks as if but a few miles from the city. 
The scene isa sublime one, one which has 
lured many a visitor to make his home 
in Tacoma. Asan eastern tourist recently 
said, looking at the material side of it, 
“Mt. Tacoma has been worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to the city, and 
will be worth millions in the future.”’ In 
other parts of the Puget Sound country, 
the mountain is often called Ranier; but 
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all Tacomians persist in keeping the old 
Indian name. 

The consideration of natural beauty 
doubtless had much influence with the 
promoters and founders of the city in 
deciding on the site. To the southwest, 
adjoining the city for nearly fifteen miles, 
is an expanse -of country appropriately 
called the Natural Park Region. It con- 
sists of dense forests and open gravelly 
prairie. This prairie, though of little 
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of a skilful panegyrist. The serenity of the cli 
mate, the innumerable pleasing landscapes and the 
abundant fertility that unassisted nature put: 
forth, requires only to be enriched by the industry 
of Jman with villas, mansions, cottages and 
other buildings, to render it the most lovely 
country that can be imagined.” 


The city at present occupies only a 
a part of its legitimate site. When the 
Puyallup Indian Reservation of eighteen 
thousand acres is thrown open to the 
public, as it soon will be, the city will 
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value for agricultural purposes, has several 
miles of as fine natural roads for drives 
or rides as can be desired. It is dotted 
with a varied evergreen growth, inter- 
spersed here and there with clear fresh- 
water lakes. Some of these — as Ameri- 
can, Gravel and Steilacoom lakes — are 
of considerable size and of great beauty, 
being studded with small islands. 

Tacoma certainly possesses a greater 
number of grand and picturesque views 
of bay, inlet, mountain plain and forest, 
within vision from her points of vantage 
than almost any other city in the world. 

Captain Vancouver, who in 1791 ex- 
plored the waters of Puget Sound, made 
the following record : 


“To describe the beauties of this region will, on 
some future occasion, be a grateful task to the pen 


invest the entire semicircle around Com 
mencement Bay. 

Tacoma being one of the youngest of 
our large cities, its history, naturally, deals 
mostly with men who are living to-day, 
and are still young men. A business man, 
or one prominent in his profession, over 
fifty isa rarity. Men of thirty are bank 
presidents and cashiers, leading lawyers, 
prominent physicians and successful mer- 
chants. 

The history of Tacoma deals directly 
with the building of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. In 1857 an act incorporating 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
was passed in the Legislature of Wash- 
ington Territory. A charter was obtained 
from Congress in 1864. In 1868, two 
years before the actual building of this 
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road was begun, Cap- 
tain M. M. McCarver 
and others selected 
the site of a town at 
what is now known 
as Old Tacoma, in 
anticipation of the 
Northern Pacific 
making its terminus 
at this point. The 
nucleus of a village 
was formed by the 
construction of a saw 
mill. Tacoma _ re- 
ceived its name from 
John W. Ackerson, 
of the firm of Han- 
son, Ackerson & Co., owners of the mill. 
In 1868 the town had all the appearance 
of a mining camp, with its extemporised 
stores, churches, restaurants, drinking and 
gambling saloons, and dance saloon. 

Soon afterwards the Northern Pacific 
Company in a roundabout way purchased 
several thousand acres of land near Old 
Tacoma, also buying the big saw-mill 
which had made the town. In Septem- 
ber, 1870, a resolution was passed by the 
directors of the railroad in favor of making 
the terminus of their road at the head of 
Commencement Bay. This action was 
made final in the year 1873. 

The plat of New Tacoma’ was filed in 
1875. Atthat time there were seventy 
people in the village. In the next five 
years very little was heard of the new 
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city on Puget Sound, although the popula- 
tion in 1880 was 938. ‘Then, in the 
winter of 1882-83, the quickening pulse 
of growth was felt. At that time the first 
street was graded. It was Pacific Avenue, 
the main street of to-day. This avenue 
was 100 feet wide and 13,700 feet long. 
In 1883 the Northern Pacific built a 
short spur of road from the south bank 
of the Columbia River to Portland, mak- 
ing it possible to travel entirely by rail 
from the East to Tacoma. ‘This helped 
to swell the population to 6,412 in 1885. 
The next two years were discouraging 
times for the inhabitants of Tacoma. 
It was extremely doubtful whether the 
Northern Pacific would succeed in work- 
ing its way through the Cascade Moun- 
tains. But the city’s lucky star was in 
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Tacoma’s Oldest Inhabitants. — Puyallup Indians. 


the ascendant, for in 1887, after an enor- 
mous expense, the company succeeded 
in scaling and tunneling the mountains, 
and on the second day of May laid the 
connecting line of railroad between the 
East, making Tacoma the terminus. On 
May 22 the first train was run over the 
line. Immigration poured into the state 
and city in a way that astonished the 
most sanguine. ‘Those were stirring days, 
of which the old residents never grow 
weary of talking. Within two years the 
population of Tacoma had increased to 
36,000, with an outlying population of 
4,000 more. Buildings sprang up in a 
marvellous manner. The 

hotels were full to overflowing, 7 

while on Sundays — showing 
the character of ‘Tacoma’s 
newcomers, —all of the 
churches were full to over- 
flowing. The city schools 
were taxed to their utmost 
capacity, and buildings were 
erected and store-rooms rent- 
ed to take care of the over- 
flow. 

Tacoma is noted through- 
out the Pacific northwest to- 
day for the excellence of her 
public schools. There are 


thirteen public ward schools in the city. 
Each school is named after some national 
celebrity,—Washington, Emerson, Irving, 
Franklin, Bryant, Lincoln, Sherman, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whitman, Hawthorne, etc. 
On the birthdays of these patron saints 
exercises are held in the _ respective 
schools, designed to promote a spirit of 
patriotism in the young scholars. 
Tacoma’s private institutions of learn- 
ing have also taken high rank. The 
Annie Wright Seminary is one of the 
best known girls’ schools on the coast. 
The Washington College is a boys’ school 
under the auspices of the Episcopal 
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church. The Puget Sound University, a 
Methodist institution, recently completed 
a fine four-story brick building on the 
most sightly point in Tacoma. Each of 
these institutions has liberal patronage. 

Tacoma has no really fine churches, 
the church or- 
ganizations 
still being 
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young. But many will have fine buildings 
within the next few years. There are thirty- 
two churches in the city. The Metho- 
dists lead in the number of churches, 
having nine ; the Congregationalists have 
four churches, the Protestant Episcopali- 
ans five, the Presbyterians three, the Bap- 
tists four, and the Christians, Unitarians, 
Norwegian, German and Swedish Luther- 
an and Adventists each have a congrega- 
tion. The Jews are making preparations 
to build a handsome synagogue in the 
near future. In Old Tacoma is the old- 
est Episcopal church. It is well known 
to all who have visited Tacoma by the 
tower on which the bell is placed — 
the stump of a large tree sawed off 
higher than the church building. 
This church was among the first 
buildings erected on Commence- 
ment Bay. 

The past year has seen many fine 
buildings erected in Tacoma — chief 
among them the Court House, built 
on the top of the bluff or terraces. 
This is the finest piece of architec- 
ture in Washington. It can be seen 
from all parts of the city. Another 
fine building is the new City Hall, 
*yst completed. 

Tacoma has one feature not com- 
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mon in cities, and one which is very bene- 
ficial to owners of buildings. On the two 
main streets each business block has two 
frontages for stores. As the buildings 
run from street to street upon the hill 
slope, the rear frontage is one story above 
the front one, so that the 
second story of a business 
block on the lower street is 
the first story on the second 
street. 

The upper and northern 
portion of the city, ending 
at Point Defiance, looking 
out from commanding ele- 
vations upon the open waters 
of the Sound, has been 
chosen for the fine-residence district, on 
account of its superb views of water and 
mountains. Here are erected many 
handsome dwellings, churches, family 
hotels, and a large free library, erected 
by one of Tacoma’s public-spirited citi- 
zens. ‘The houses in this part of the city 
are mostly of the Queen Anne style, 
although many are treat- 
ed in the colonial style. 
They are surrounded by 
handsome lawns, which 
are green the year 
round, and covered with 
beautiful shrubs and 
rose-bushes, on which 
roses bloom until the 
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St. Peter's Episcopal Church. — The oldest Church in Tacoma 
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last day of the year. The perfection 
of the roses in Tacoma, both in size and 
color, is a source of wonder to the East- 
ern visitor. Besides flowers known to 
the Atlantic Coast are also many flower- 
ing shrubs imported from Japan. 

The interest of the people of ‘Tacoma 
in the beautiful .is further shown by the 
parks in and about the city, public and 





introduced in the Natural Park are, a 
grand concourse, an arboretum, nutting 
groves, gardens of acclimatization, a 
zoological park, aviary, and an aquarium 
of sea mammoths and curios. Besides 
the public parks, numerous private parks 
are located in various parts of the city 
and its suburbs. 

Those who have never been west of 
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private. Inthe centre of the residence 
portion is Central or Wnght Park, thirty 
acres in extent. No cost is being spared 
to make this one of the handsomest of 
city parks. Already fine pieces of statu- 
ary have been brought from Italy to adorn 
it. Elaborate plans are being perfected 
to improve what is known as the Natural 
Park, which is 2,600 acres in extent. Six 
hundred and forty acres of native forest, 
including the picturesque promontory of 
Point Defiance, have recently been ceded 
to the city for park purposes. On this 
tract are thousands of giant firs and 
cedars, many of the former measuring ten 
feet in diameter, and 250 to 300 feet in 
height. People from all parts of the 
world will have a chance to see one of 
these wonderful trees at the World’s 
Fair, as one 250 feet tall has been fixed 
as a flag-staff for the Washington State 
Building. 

Among the interesting features to be 





the Alleghanies often have a very errone- 
ous conception of the social life of a 
great western city. It is seldom remem- 
bered by superficial critics that the best 
elements in every western city come from 
the same class of energetic, intelligent 
men who have made and controlled the 
destinies of the great cities of the east, 
with their infinitude of interest in every 
branch of human inquiry and endeavor. 
The same characteristics which have made 
the history of New England one long 
chapter of triumphs over circumstances, 
and have given her not only stability of 
commercial greatness, but a name the 
world over for Christian courtesy and 
hospitality, will make the unwritten 
history of the west, with its wonderful 
cities, among which pre-eminent stands 
Tacoma, equally interesting as a record 
of the achievements of men of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, and as a record of human 
progress. Of course in the earliest stages 
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of any city there is little social organiza- 
tion possible, but there is more concerted 
action in matters of this kind in the genial 
atmosphere of the west than the people 
of the east, with their habit of social diffi- 
dence, altogether appreciate. 

In Tacoma society is more substantial 
and much better organized than is usually 
the case in western cities, leaving Chicago 
out of the consideration. A large pro- 
portion of the influential element in the 
community of Tacoma, as of almost every 
other important western centre, came di- 
rect from eastern cities. There is a large 
New England element, and a large Phila- 
delphia element, while Rochester and 
other eastern cities have important colo- 
nies; but the whole of the social polity is 
leavened by the broad, liberal, generous 
spirit and warm hospitality of the ele- 
ments representing Indiana, and many 
of the other middle and eastern states. 
Diffusion of these elements produces a 
society in which there is all the elegance 
and refinement of eastern society, with a 
certain air of catholicity and freedom that 
is distinctly favorable to the maintenance 
of true ideals and moral growth. Indeed 
it is no exaggeration to say that in its 
society, and the talents of social enter- 
tainment and amusement, Ta- 
coma is ahead of many cities 
of her size in the east. ‘This 
is largely to be attributed to 
the fact that there is a great- 
er proportion of young people 
in the city than in the major- 
ity of the older cities. The 
majority of the leaders of 
society in Tacoma have made 
their fortunes in the city, are 
proud of its position and 
progression, and are actuated 
by a desire to create a whole- 
some social atmosphere which 
will add to the commercial 
advantages and natural attractions of 
their city. , 

One of the established and interesting 
phases of the social organization of every 
modern city is the “Club.” Although 
Tacoma’s history only dates back to 
1868, and its early years were necessarily 
taken up more with planning and build- 
ing than with the cultivation of the social 


graces, the city has already a list of clubs, 
which meet the tastes of men of the most 
varied predilections. There are numer- 
ous choral societies, a chess club with a 
strong membership, an athletic club which 
includes a football team, a glee club, a 
yachting club and a tennis club. 

The beautiful placid waters of Puget 
Sound offer unequalled delights to yachts- 
men, and there are many beautiful craft 
to be seen on Commencement Bay. 

The Union Club is a select social 
organization, with a large membership, 
and a handsome club-house. It focalizes 
some of the best interests in the com- 
munity. 

The Commercial Club, whose interests 
are social and commercial combined, was 
organized about two years ago. During 
its short existence it has done the city 
an incalculable amount of good. It in- 
cludes all the leading business men of the 
city, having a membership of nearly seven 
hundred. 

One of the principal objects of the 
organization is to extend the good name 
and influence of Tacoma in every pos- 
sible way, and the members, one and all, 
are united in their sincerity to carry out, 
by unselfish concerted action, the fulfil- 
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ment of this idea effectively. The club 
is at present in temporary quarters in 
one of the large business blocks, where 
it occupies a large and handsomely 
furnished suite of rooms. One of the 
attractions of the club is its excel- 
lent cuisine. There are also a reading- 
room and a billiard- room. Already 
these quarters have proved to be inade- 
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quate to the requirements of the organi- 
zation, which is yearly increasing in 
membership and prosperity, and in the 
near future the club will erect a fine six- 
story building for its own exclusive occu- 
pation. 

Tacoma ranks high as a theatrical city, 
the audiences invariably being large and 
appreciative of the good dramatic things. 
In the Tacoma Theatre, one of the pret- 
tiest and most perfectly appointed thea- 
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for the,Nimrod, but a business for many. 
There are ninety-five varieties of food 
fish to be found in the Sound and its tri- 
butary waters. ‘Ten and twelve pound 
clams are common. ‘There is also a 
small, succulent clam, very similar to the 
Long Island Little Necks in their fine 
flavor. ‘The oyster industry has assumed 
considerable proportions; the oyster, 
which is found mostly near Olympia, is 
much smaller than the eastern oyster, and 
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tres in the West, all of the best com- 
panies on the road play two or three- 
night engagements. ‘There are two other 
theatres, in one of which an excellent 
stock company presents popular plays. 

The Chamber of Commerce is the 
oldest business organization in Taco- 
ma. It is just completing a handsome 
six-story block on one of the principal 
business corners of the city. 

Hunting is a favorite amusement in this 
section of the country. In the moun- 
tains and forests, less than fifty miles from 
the city, is found much large game, in- 
cluding the bear, — grizzly, black and 
cinnamon, —the elk, and deer of all 
kinds, together with smaller game. In 
the lakes near the city can be found in 
their season innumerable ducks and wild 
geese. The region is a paradise for the 
sportsman. Fishing is not only a sport 





of a different and peculiar flavor. During 
the past year a larger oyster has been 
found in small quantities. The New 
England coast has furnished the lobsters 
which have been planted in the waters 
of the Pacific and its tributaries. In 
order that they may have plenty of time 
to propagate, lobster catching has been 
absolutely prohibited. ‘There are now on 
foot several large enterprises to develop 
the fisheries, with a view to shipping fish 
in large quantities in refrigerator cars to 
eastern cities. ‘The cod are taken with gill 
nets for five months, the balance of the 
year with hook and line. Salmon are 
caught in nets. Porpoise, sharks and 
dog-fish are often seen in schools in the 
Sound. The dog-fish yield a good quali- 
ty of oil. A sand shark weighing 650 
pounds was recently caught near Tacoma. 
There are also devil-fish of great size, and 
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star-fish of every variety. An octopus 
measuring eight feet four inches was re- 
cently captured, and will be sent to the 
World’s Fair for the fishery exhibit. 

Tacoma harbor is pronounced by ex- 
pert mariners unsurpassed for safety, 
being closely land-locked and maintain- 
ing a depth of sixty to one hundred feet 
almost to its very shores. In fact the 
water is too deep in many places to per- 
mit of anchoring. Tacoma has a line of 
wharves over three miles in length, with 
more being built. Every hour of the day 
witnesses the departure of steamers for 
all of the towns on Puget Sound. Reg- 
ular ocean, steamers sail for Alaska and 
San Francisco. During the summer this 
is the chief point of departure for the 
Alaska voyage, which is becoming a fa- 
vorite summer trip. The Northern Pa- 
cific Steamship Company has a line of 
magnificent ocean steamers running from 
Tacoma to Japan and China. ‘These 
steamers bring to Tacoma yearly about 
900,000 chests of tea, together with silks 
and other products of the Orient. In 
return they carry flour, lumber and man- 
ufactured goods. ‘Tacoma is already the 
largest shipping point on the Pacific 
Coast with the exception of San Fran- 
cisco. 

A matter which is receiving the great- 
est attention from the citizens and com- 
mercial organizations of Tacoma is the 
Nicaragua Canal. The advantages of 
the canal to this new country will be 
manifold. In point of time it will greatly 
shorten the distance 
from the Atlantic to 
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the Pacific Coast to meet the increased 
demands of land and ocean commerce, 
and thus cheapen freights. It would 
greatly increase the prosperity of the 
Pacific Coast. It would in the single 
item of wheat effect in its transportation 
to the markets a saving of not less than 
$4,000,000 per year in freight. It would 
also make it possible to ship to European 
and eastern markets fruits, vegetables, 
frozen meats, fish, etc., by means of 
refrigerator ships. 

One of the most remarkable indica- 
tions of the commercial growth of the 
city is the manner in which Tacoma has 
grown as the entrepot and distributing 
point of the immense wheat section 
around Puget Sound. It is a natural 
focal point, with all the advantages of an 
immense, rich agricultural section behind 
it, one of the finest natural harbors in the 
world, and good railroad facilities. And 
it has in ten years become the Liverpool 
of the Pacific. In 1881 it was considered 
a very risky experiment for a business 
house in Tacoma to think of building up 
a trade as wheat exporters, but such has 
been the phenomenal growth of this busi- 
ness that the most conservative and care- 
ful investors and business men have little 













the Pacific. To New 
York City from Ta- 
coma by water za 
Cape Horn is now 
15,558 miles; this 
distance would be 
shortened by the 
opening of the Ni- 
caragua route to 
5,674 miles, saving 
9,884 miles. To Liverpool it is now 15,- 
807 miles ; by the canal route it would be 
8,411 miles. To New Orleans it is now 
15,769 miles; by the canal route it will 
be 4,950 miles. The opening of the 
canal would also bring more railroads to 
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doubt of the great future that awaits the 
city within the next decade. 

It was in November, 1881, that the first 
cargo of wheat was shipped from Tacoma, 
by the American ship Dakota. In cele- 
bration of this commercial event a grand 
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banquet was given. The Oregonian, of 
Portland, whence all wheat had been 
shipped before, commented at that time 
in the following manner: 

“They have shipped a cargo of wheat at Ta- 
coma, and have had a banquet. Perhaps at the 


end of five years they may ship another cargo, 
when they will haye a clam-bake.” 


In 1882, however, two more cargoes were 
shipped, and again in 1883 a cargo was 
shipped. The next year there was no 
shipment made. All ships heretofore 
had brought railroad iron to Tacoma. 
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As there was no further occasion for the 
iron after 1887, there was no special in- 
ducement for ships to come for wheat 
during the season of 1886-87. But in 
1887-88 they began shipments, three 
cargoes being sent out. The next season 
twenty-seven were sent. The season of 
1890-91 the foreign shipments were 
3,712,580 bushels, while those of Port- 
land were but one million more. 

The future of Tacoma, and the cer- 
tainty of maintaining its prestige in com- 
merce and industry, does not depend 
alone upon the fact that it is the natural 
distributing point of the cargoes of two 
continents, but also upon the fact that it 
is the sea-port and principal business out- 
let and centre of a state whose natural 
resources are acknowledged to be equal 
to any state in the Union. The record of 
1892, notwithstanding the prevailing com- 
mercial depression throughout the coun- 
try, indicates how surely Tacoma is forg- 
ing to the front in every branch of busi- 
ness, and how certain of more than the 
fulfilment are the promises for 1893. In 
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the shipping of wheat, particularly, the 
season of 1893 will mark a distinct ad- 
vance in the commercial prestige of the 
city. Already forty cargoes have been 
shipped, and at least thirty more will be 
sent to foreign ports before the end of 
the season; in fact, it is generally con- 
ceded by Tacoma’s commercial rivals that 
this season she will probably ship more 
wheat than any other city on the Pacific 
coast. It has only been during the past 
four years that Tacoma has had the facili- 
ties for handling large shipments of 
wheat, but it is already recognized 
by shippers on the Pacific Coast and 
by manipulators of the eastern mar- 
kets, that Tacoma in the future will 
be one of the principal centres of 
the export trade. Now there are 
several elevators and warehouses, the 
largest having a storing capacity of 
1,250,000. The facility with which 
ships can enter Tacoma harbor, re- 
quiring no pilots, no lightering and 
but little expense for towing, enables 
the shippers here to pay a higher 
price for wheat than is paid at 
Columbia River points. Tacoma 
being a sub-port of entry, vessels 
can enter and clear direct. 

In its surrounding tributary territory 
Tacoma is unsurpassed by any other port. 
And of course it is the character of its 
environments, and the extent of them, 
that makes or mars the destinies of a 
great port. The state of Washington is 
on the highway of commerce between 
the East and the West, the meeting place 
of the Occident and the Orient, and its 
endowment by nature befits its place and 
future in the civilization of this century. 
The soil is three times rich, — first in the 
timber which is above it; then in the 
rich, fertile, loamy soil itself; and then in 
the coal, iron and other minerals which 
are below it. Any one of these resources 
has built up gigantic cities in the east. 
The products of the soil have made 
Chicago and Kansas City; lumber and 
grain have made Minneapolis and St. 
Paul; the mines of the Rockies have 
made Denver; the ocean traffic of the 
two hemispheres has made the great 
cities of the Atlantic sea-board ; and coal 
and iron have made Pittsburg. Tacoma 
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is already the manufacturing city of its 
section; it practically supplies all the 
needs of everyday life, and all the neces- 
sary comforts of modern civilization in 
its own work-shops. It has the coal, the 
iron, and the timber already at its very 
doors; it has also the golden wheat fields 
beyond, which have called into existence 
the great cities of the middle states ; and 
it has already a share of the commerce 
of the high seas, which in times of peace 
in every century has built up great cities. 
There is nothing preposterous or imagi- 
native in the prediction that 
Commencement Bay will be 
crowded with merchant 
navies of all nations, and 
Tacoma will be one of the 
great ports of the continent. 
From the very beginning, 
the founders of the city 
were impressed by the 
grandeur of the work they 
were engaged in. ‘The en- 
gineers, upon whom the 
laying out of the city de- 
volved, were instructed to 
make their plans not for a 
mere settlement, but for the 
building of a great city; to 
forget the wilderness that 
covered the site; to forget 
that it was the extreme 
frontier; to bear in mind 
only its future greatness, 
and to be guided by this 
idea in their plans — to 
have a care that its streets 
and avenues should have noble _pro- 
portions, so that when they should be 
lined with stately buildings, there should 
be no cause for regret or reproach. ‘The 
engineers entered into the full spirit of 
the work, and to-day there is no city on 
the continent more splendid in its vistas 
of noble streets. The location of Tacoma 
is undeniably grand; it is built upon a 
peninsula that runs to a point, forming a 
triangle, and the highest point of the 
promontory is a moderately high plane 
that extends its entire length, and ends 
at its extreme northern point in an ab- 
rupt, bold precipice, that greatly adds 
to the beauty of the city viewed in a mass 
as approached by water. No more per- 
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fect natural location for a great city 
could be conceived. All the windows in 
the residence portion of the city look out 
across the Bay to the grand panorama of 
the pine-darkened Sierra of the Cascade 
Mountains, above which in isolated sover- 
eignty rises from out the mists, cold and 
majestic, the snowy peak of Mt. Tacoma. 
It would be impossible, even were it at- 
tempted, to vulgarize such a scene. 
‘Tacoma, although the youngest city on 
the Sound, ships nearly 75 per cent of 
the three principal commodities,—wheat, 
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flour and lumber. While it can be said that 
the lumber industry is but in its infancy, 
it took a fleet of over 200 vessels last 
year to carry away the surplus not used 
for home consumption. The most of 
the lumber went to South American 
points. The records in the custom-house 
show that the growth of business and the 
development of the resources of the 
Sound district is unprecedented in the 
annals of any section of the United 
States. The shipments are mostly by 
water, as the rates by rail are exorbitant, 
especially on lumber. 

It is a surprise to Eastern visitors to 
see that this young city is already an 
important centre of manufacturing. As 








Tacoma is 2,000 miles from the nearest 
eastern manufactories, and over 3,000 
miles from the industrial centres of the 
Middle and New England states, the 
cost of a long rail haul across the con- 
tinent of the eastern products gives 
special encouragement to the establish- 
ment of factories on this coast. ‘Then, 
too, the raw materials for many forms of 
manufacturing exist in this Puget Sound 
country in great abundance. Here is the 
greatest lumber district in the world ; here 
is found the best coal any- 
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and a little cherry and oak. The fir is 
used for all building purposes on the coast ; 
it is also especially valuable in ship build- 
ing and bridge building, being stronger 
than oak. Cedar is the common finishing 
wood, making very handsome door and 
window casings. It is also used largely 
in the manufacture of shingles, which are 
shipped as far east as Chicago and Cleve- 
land. 

Tacoma’s first jobbing house started 
in business in 1886. Now every line is 





river; here also are beds of 
iron ore, veins of the ores of 
the precious metals, quarries 
of building stone of every | 
kind, beds of fire clay and 
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potter’s clay, and deposits of asbestos. 
Here, too, is a rapidly growing population 
to buy manufactured articles. There are 
now nearly fifty varieties of manufac- 
turing in Tacoma, with a capital of 
$8,600,000. They employ over 3,600 
men, and pay monthly in wages $237,590. 
The making of lumber is by far the most 
important of the manufactures, Tacoma 
having fifteen mills with a daily capacity 
of 1,005,000 feet. The supply will not run 
out soon, as there is estimated to be about 
160,000,000,000 feet standing in Western 
Washington. Fir and cedar are the prin- 
cipal growth in the forests, and there is 
also a great quantity of spruce and hem- 
lock. In the valleys are found in smaller 
quantities alder, cottonwood, maple, ash. 







View from the 


New Hotel. 


represented, with annual sales of over 
$12,000,000. The city has become an 
independent and thoroughly established 
trade centre in the last six years, dis- 
tributing its goods over a large area of 
country. 

The street car system of Tacoma is 
still in its infancy, yet there are nearly 
fifty miles of street railway in operation. 
Electric cars are run on the entire system, 
with the exception of two miles of cable 
railway running up a grade too steep for 
the electric cars. 

The city has an efficient electric light 
service, the arc lights being used exclu- 
sively for street purposes, and many of 
the residences being lighted by the incan- 
descent system. 
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The climate of the Puget Sound 
country, as well as the scenery, has 
drawn many people to Tacoma. The 
climate is different from that of any 
part of the Atlantic coast. ‘There is a 
long, cool summer, beginning in April, 
and extending to the last of October. 
This season is not hot and dry, as 
many imagine; the thermometer sel- 
dom reaches ninety degrees. Even in 
the warmest days the evenings and 
nights are cool, so that at night a 
blanket is comfortable. ‘There are oc- 
casional showers during this season. 
The winters as a rule are mild. During 
November and the first part of Decem- 
ber there is scarcely any rainy weather. 
In December a drizzly rain usually sets 
in, which lasts well into March or 
April. During this time, however, 
there are many pleasant sunny days. 
An old settler seldom carries an um- 
brella, claiming that “ it don’t wet 
you.’ The ground seldom freezes. 
But once in the history of Tacoma 
has the thermometer registered below 
zero, and then but six degrees. The 
roses generally bloom out of doors un- 
til the first of January, while wild straw- 
berries were picked on the prairie on the 
25th of November of last year. On the 
2oth of December, 1892, Tacoma enjoyed 
her first snow for three years. During 
the day about ten inches fell, making 
excellent sleighing. There were about 
twelve cutters in the city; but those who 
were not fortunate enough to possess these 
soon had sleighs of some sort rigged up 
to enjoy the novelty of a sleigh ride. Dry 
goods boxes were placed on home-made 
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runners, and many a carriage top had to 
come down onto a pair of “ bobs.’””. While 
the snow lasted the entire city turned out 
to enjoy it. 

There are but few electrical disturb- 
ances in the Puget Sound region, a thun- 
der storm being a decided novelty. The 
country is entirely free from cyclones and 
blizzards. The causes of the mild winters 
are the warm Japan current, which breaks 
along the Pacific coast and produces the 
same effect as the Gulf Stream does in 
England, and the fact that the prevailing 
wind in winter is from the south. 

That Tacoma is a healthy city is shown 
by the records for the twenty years end- 
ing in 1890, the death rate being 9.68 in 
1000 for the entire state of 
Washington, the death rate 
in the Puget Sound cities 
being especially low. The 
city has a good sewerage 
system connected with 
Commencement Bay, where 
the tide, assisted by thous- 
ands of sea gulls, is the best 
known scavenger. Hay fever 
is unknown. The pungent 
odor of the fir timber is also 
grateful to weak lungs. 

The Tacoma Exposition 
has been a source of much 
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good to the city and surrounding country, 
in gathering the products of the entire state 
under one roof. Among the exhibits have 
been many products notable for their size, — 
as anapple weighing two pounds four ounces, 
a strawberry ten inches in circumference, a 
bunch of grapes weighing six pounds, a po- 
tato weighing eight pounds and four ounces, 
a beet weighing thirty pounds, a pumpkin 
weighing ninety-three pounds, a squash of 
one hundred and twenty pounds, a water- 
melon of sixty-four pounds, timothy seven 
feet eight inches high, clover five feet high, 
com stalks fourteen feet high, a hill of 
potatoes that yielded forty-three pounds, a 
sample of wheat from a yield of sixty-eight 
bushels to an acre,a sample of oats from a 
yield of one hundred and twenty-five bushels 
per acre, a lump 
of coal weighing 
16,860 pounds, a 
plank fifty inches 
wide, thirty inches 
thick and_ thirty- 
two feet long, with- 
out a knot in it,— 
products which it 
would be hard for 
many eastern peo- 
ple to believe exist- 
ed except in the 
mind of the writer. 

In another year 
Tacoma will have 
ample accommodations for an immense 
number of strangers. The Tourist Hotel 
now being built will be the finest hotel on 
the coast, costing $1,000,000 exclusive of 
the site. The hotel faces Puget Sound, 
affording a magnificent view of water and 
mountains. The surrounding grounds 
will be laid out as a park. 

The citizens of Tacoma are not satis- 
fied with what has been done, content to 
rest on their laurels, but are pushing 
ahead with more zeal than ever before. 
Finer buildings are being erected each 
year and new streets are being graded in 
all directions, thirty-three miles being the 
record for 1892. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has 
been the father of Tacoma, while the 


beautiful country must be called her mother. It can be seen by what has been 
done, that Tacoma is not an artificial creation of a railroad company, but is by 
reason of its position a manufacturing and comme:cial centre, as much a settled, 
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self-sustained city as any other on the 
Pacific coast. This region has a great 
future before it. The inhabitants of 
Tacoma believe that they are not ex- 
travgant when they claim that this 
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city will be in the lead of the cities 
of the Pacific Northwest in the next 
decade. ‘Tacoma may well be named, 
as it has been named, “The City of 
Destiny.” 





CALM. 


By Wiliam Ordway Partridge. 
A FTER the furious gale of yesternight, 


Who would have dreamed the sea could be so fair? — 
Then waves like jagged rock tore through the air, 
And the wild sky called up her scattered might — 
While, God, how set grew every face and white ! — 
To strike the ship, driven we knew not where, 
Like some poor hunted thing, in helpless flight 
Before a power that heard no human prayer. 


And now —the sea lies calm; the moon, full-round, 

Pours quiet splendors o’er the jewelled deep ; 
“All's well,” the sailor shouts, — Oh, welcome sound ! 

For weary souls to-night is blessed sleep. 

How like to passion in the human breast, — 

That tears itself, till love gives holiest rest ! 








THE WAY OF LOVE. 
By James Buckham. 
L. 


O ONE came woman’s love unsought — 
The captive eye, the trembling thought, 
The cheek by tyrant blushes caught. 


As surely, sweetly, as the rose 
Lifts up its face and sunward blows, 
To him did virtue’s heart unclose. 


Oh, his to love by royal right ! 
Oh, his, of all earth’s maidens white, 
To choose a priestess of delight ! 


What did he with love’s magic rod? 
He smote the sweetest flower of God, 
And in the mire its whiteness trod. 


BE. 


The other had no outward grace. 
He lacked the charm of form and face 
Which youth and beauty love to trace. 


But, oh! throughout him, swift and sweet, 
To very tips of hands and feet, 
Great heart of troth and yearning beat! 


Divine the hunger of his eye. — 
“O God! to love before one die!” 
Sad prayer, that never knew reply ! 


Oh, mystery! yet why arraign? 
All wonders else in earth explain, 
But make no laws for love or pain. 
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WHITTIER’S 


“ COUNTESS.” 


By O. M.A. L. 


our Yankee poet is familiar with 
one of his sweetest stories, “The 
Countess.’”” Many of his readers, how- 
ever, are unacquainted with the rural 
neighborhood where Whittier was born, 
lived and grew to manhood, and there- 
fore are unaware of the mass of history 
and legends which cluster around that lo- 
cality, and which form the basis of his 
most touching and interesting poems. 
An element of fact is usually mingled 
with poetic fancy in most of his popular 
and beautiful ballads. Especially is this 
true of ‘The Countess,’’ which was 
written in 1863, and was inscribed to 
E. W.,— who was Doctor Elias Weld of 
Haverhill. Doctor Weld was very kind 
to the shy and sensitive young poet in his 
somewhat lonely boyhood; he was the 
one cultivated man with whom Whittier 
was brought into contact at that period 
of his life, and was fully appreciated and 
valued by him. Doctor Weld made his 
boy friend welcome to his own small but 
well-chosen library, and encouraged him 
with kind words and timely advice. He, 
who years afterward became immortalized 
as the wise old doctor,” in ‘ Snow- 
Bound,” thus builded far better than he 
knew when he made time to befriend the 
country youth —although himself worn 
and wearied by a profession laborious, 
exacting and not over-remunerative. 
“The Countess’’ is founded upon the 
following true story: In the stormy 
month of March, in the year 1792, a 
brig anchored at Newburyport, from 
which landed seventeen French exiles, 
who had fled from Guadaloupe on ac- 
count of a rebellion on that island and to 
escape a blood-thirsty mob who sought 
vengeance on the noble families of France, 
many of whom had residences there. 
Of these emigrants nine remained in 
Newburyport, lived and died there, and 
their graves are still seen in an ancient 
burial place in that city. When peace 
and order were restored to the French 
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colony, a half dozen of the exiles returned 
to their homes and kindred. ‘The other 
two members of the original party were 
Count Frangois de Vipart, a grandson of 
Marquis de Vipart of Bordeaux, and his 
young cousin, Joseph Rochement de 
Poyen. These two young men made 
their way up the northern bank of the 
Merrimac River for a few miles, until 
they came to a little hamlet known as 
Rock’s Village. Pleased with its quaint 
and picturesque appearance, they paused 
where,— 
** Between the houses brown, 
To the dark tunnel of the bridge 
The street comes straggling down,” 

and decided to make it their future home. 
We can believe that the appearance of 
these young foreign noblemen in the 
quiet little half farming, half fishing town 
created no little excitement in the minds 
of the simple villagers, more especially, 
as in those days the title of Count was 
not altogether the meaningless prefix it 
has since become; also the very name 
and nationality of the strangers suggested 
to the American mind grateful and honor- 
able memories of their gallant and dis- 
tinguished countryman to whom our 
colonies owed much. 

The young men of the neighborhood 
drew back abashed before the graceful 
and dignified bearing of the young visit- 
ors. The older residents questioned, in 
their own minds, the wisdom of these 
young titled gentlemen from over seas 
coming to settle in a neighborhood whose 
denizens were an industrious, hard-work- 
ing class, who sowed with patient toil 
their upland fields, or gathered the salt 
hay from the river banks, or drew from 
the blue waters, with line or net, susten- 
ance for their families. Of what good 
were these new comers who, unused to 
toil and hardships, were, it is true, gracious 
and kindly, yet with all their grace and 
polish spoke a “barbarous’’ language 
which no one understood but themselves, 
and accompanied it by shrugs and ges- 
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ticulations even more distasteful? Their 
rapidity of speech seemed marvelous to 
the slow-spoken native with his heavy 
utterance and limited vocabulary. In 
consequence of these and other foreign 
eccentricities, the fathers and mothers 
concluded that an undesirable if not 
dangerous element was likely to be intro- 
duced into their social life, if these lively 
young strangers were encouraged to make 
a permanent home in their village. So it 
was, that all of one sex, and a goodly 
portion of the other sincerely hoped that 
the allurements of the ‘“town’’ itself, 
farther up the river, might prove sufficient 
to entice the cousins within its borders. 
The good householders, in the justice and 
generosity of their hearts, acknowledged 
that there was nothing to condemn in the 
lives or characters of the young French- 
men, that buta single fault had developed 
itself to their view. That one, to be 
sure, was serious, and one not readily con- 
doned ; it existed in Count de Vipart and 
was this: he played the fiddle ! — an in- 
strument totally at variance with the sen- 
timents and wholly uncongenial to the in- 
instincts of every well-balanced, well- 
brought-up inhabitant of Rock’s Village, 
except again the small and insignificant 
fraction of whom we are presently to 
speak. The mere act of playing the 
fiddle was a lesser sin in the eyes of the 
neighbors of Count Francois than was 
the indisputable fact that he played it 
well, as if he had given much time and 
bestowed much thought upon the idle 
amusement. 

We now come to the young maidens 
of the village who secretly app oved the 
determination of the Gascon exiles to re- 
main there. ‘The girls, although unread 
in romance, untutored in the world’s lore, 
instinctively recognized educated, culti- 
vated young manhood when it appeared 
before them, and discreetly maintained a 
becoming silence during the frequent 
discussions of the pros and cons of the 
situation by their elders. When the day’s 
work at wheel or loom was ended and 
the household tasks completed, mothers 
and daughters were wont to seat them- 
selves in the open doorways of their cot- 
tage homes, and while they plied with 
fingers never idle the bright knitting- 
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needle, watched and waited for home- 
coming fathers and brothers. Sometimes 
at that quiet hour there stole upon the 
listening ear the soft strains of a violin 
touched by a skilful hand ; the notes were 
borne across the placid river by the even- 
ing breeze, from a little boat where Count 
Francois and his cousin Joseph enjoyed 
their evening sail. At other times, per- 
haps, the visitors indulged in an evening’s 
walk, and recognized the cottagers with 
courtly bow and pleasant smile as they 
strolled up the “stranded village,” which 
seems now, as then, 


“ A place for idle eyes and ears, 
A cob-webbed nook of dreams.” 


«And there like other moss and rust 
The native dweller clings, 
And keeps in un-inquiring trust 
The old dull round of things.’? — 


In course of time Count de Vipart 
saw and truly loved one of the village 
maidens. She is described as amiable 
and lovely in character and possessed of 
unusual personal attractions. She was of 
medium height, with golden hair, violet 
eyes and fair complexion. Neither history 
nor tradition has told us what were the 
religious sentiments of the young Count. 
It is hardly reasonable to suppose him a 
Puritan, yet it is true that Sunday always 
found him within the plain little organless 
meeting-house, where, says Whittier, 

“ He knelt with her on Sabbath morns 

He worshipped through her eyes, 
And on the pride that doubts and scorns 
Stole in, — her faith’s surprise.” 


“Her simple daily life he saw 
By homeliest duties tried.” 
Notwithstanding, — or in consequence 
of, —all this, he was more than content 
to lay aside his rank, marry her and make 
“her simple ways his own.” 
“ Yet still in gay and careless ease 
To harvest field, or dance, 


He brought the gentle courtesies, 
The nameless grace of France.” 


In the Riverside edition of Whittier’s 
complete works lately published, he gives 
the name of this girl who became a 
countess, as Mary Elliot; the father of 
the poet well remembered her. This is 
good authority, and naturally would be 
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accepted without question. Some of the 
older people now living in Rock’s Village 
deny this, however, and assert in a most 
decided manner that Count de Vipart 
married a Mary Ingalls, with whom “heir 
father and mother played in childhood 
and were well acquainted in later years. 
A native and life-long resident of that 
village, who has in her possession several 
relics of the Countess, which were given 
to her mother by the Count himself, de- 
clares that he married the daughter of 
Henry and Abigail Ingalls, and that they 
had a son and daughter older than Mary 
Elliot. She also says that the Count’s 
cousin, Joseph de Poyen, married Sally 
Eliott, another of their village girls, whose 
children and grandchildren still live in 
that vicinity. 

It was in 1806 that the Count de Vipart 
married the beautiful girl of twenty years. 
Their brief married life was bright and 
happy, for we are told, 

“Each grew to each in pleased accord, 
Nor knew the gazing town 
If she looked upward to her lord 
Or he to her looked down.” 

Before the bridal year closed, however, 
the lovely Mary “slept in quiet on the 
hill, beneath the locust’s bloom.” The 
traveler, as he passes eastward from the 
city of Haverhill, by carriage road, to 
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this suburban village, marks a lonely old- 
fashioned burial place. It shows some 
attempt at recent improvement, is well 
fenced, and, as the gate-way informs us, 
bears the name of ‘Greenwood Ceme- 
tery.” Within this enclosure, about mid- 
way in the row of graves nearest the 
roadside, is a low stone of gray slate. 
The letters rudely chiselled thereon tell 
this brief and modest story: 


“ Mary, wife of Francis Vipart of Guadaloupe, 
died Jan. 5th, 1807, aged 21 years.” 


The mossy stone began lately to be 
chipped away by curiosity seekers. It is 
now protected by an iron net-work which 
bears this inscription: ‘The grave of 
the Countess.” 

The Count loved his young wife de- 
votedly and mourned sincerely her early 
death. He returned to his native land, 
and when time, the great consoler, had 
softened his sorrow, he wooed, won and 
wed a bride of his own country, who 
brought him fair children and serene hap- 
piness. He lived to an advanced age, and 
lies buried in the ancestral tomb of the 
de Viparts at Bordeaux. 


“What matter whose the hill-side grave 
Or whose the blazoned stone? 
Forever to her western wave 
Shall whisper blue Garonne.” 
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‘THE burning of the old First Church at Ply- 
mouth imposes a duty upon a much larger circle 
than that of the congregation which has wor- 
shipped within its walls. It imposes a duty upon 
every loyal son of New England and upon every 
American who honors the memory of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. There is no other church in which all 
New Englanders and all Americans feel a sense 
of possession, of which all in a manner are mem- 
bers, to the extent which is true of the First 
Church in Plymouth. We forget all creeds and 
all changes of creeds; we care little what preacher 
is in the pulpit or what title is on the hymn-book, 
what title was there yesterday or what will be 
there to-morrow. We remember only that this 
was the church of the J/ayflower congregation 
and of Elder Brewster, the church of Bradford 
and Carver and Winslow, the church of the pio- 
neers sent into the New England wilderness by 
John Robinson, with the charge never to “ come 
to a period in religion,” but ever to keep their 
minds open for “ more light and truth.” It was 
the first purely democratic church in modern 
times, which means that it was the first purely 
democratic church in history. It was the church 
of the men who signed the compact on the J/ay- 
flower, that great first word in the history of 
American liberty and independence. The sign- 
ers would have found it hard, many of them, to 
tell whether they signed it in their capacity as 
members of the church or as members of the 
“civil body politic.” They would have found it 
hard to the end of their days to tell whether they 
were doing this and that in their capacity as mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ or as citizens of 
Plymouth; for they looked upon the end and aim 
of citizenship and of churchmanship as the same 
—to bring that New England corner of the 
world and of eternity where they found them- 
selves under the true forms of eternity and into 
conformity with the law of God. This end they 
remembered alike in the town-meeting and in the 
prayer-meeting. The Sunday sermon had the 
most direct bearing upon the conduct of life, and 
the political gathering felt no surprise at hearing 
the religious word. Under one roof these men 
prayed and voted, with no thought that the roof 
did not shelter the one act as fittingly as the 
other. 

It is this in the history of the Fathers which 
makes their church our common heritage. The 
congregation of the First Church of Plymouth, 
looking at itself parochially, is as independent as 
any other congregation; and it is also much bet- 
ter able than most congregations to take care of 
itself. It certainly does not need any help from 
the outside American or New England world to 
build a new church. Indeed, we believe that it 
has already raised an amount of money sufficient 
to enable it to build a much better church than 
that which was burned. But this congregation 
has no right to look upon itself simply parochially, 
nor do we think it has any disposition to do 
it. It is the trustee of the great Pilgrim tradi- 





tions; and its high office is to act with the public 
to keep the sacred memories fresh and give them 
power. The public reciprocally has its duty; and 
to it comes now a signal opportunity. It is to 
coéperate with the Plymouth congregation to 
raise in the new church a memorial to the Pilgrim 
Fathers of the noblest and most beautiful charac- 
ter, a church which shall be the finest ornament 
of the historic old town and an inspiration and 
delight to every pilgrim to its sacred shrines. 
Plymouth Rock is massively canopied — many of 
us wish that it were not canopied, but open to the 
air and to heaven; Pilgrim Hall houses in decency 
and order, at any rate—thanks to Mr. Stickney 
—the thousand Pilgrim relics and the valuable 
papers and pictures. Burial Hill — holiest resort 
of the pious visitor, with its outlook over the har- 
bor to the horizon beneath which sank the white 
sails of the returning J/ayflower — is reverently 
cared for; the great monument sums up the Pil- 
grim virtues for the visitor as he comes and goes. 
But the church, the old Plymouth church, has not 
adequately fulfilled its function for the pilgrim or 
for the town. It was not a thing of beauty, it 
had nothing about it to suggest its great history, 
nothing about it of a monumental or memorial 
nature, nothing to make the passer pause. Let 
the new church be and do all this, is the thought 
which has now sprung up in many minds and is 
moving the people of Plymouth and the children 
of New England the country through. 

With the thought of this memorial church has 
come another thought. As the religious and the 
civic idea were merged in the little Plymouth 
community as almost never else in history, why 
should not this memorial be at once of a religious 
and a civic character, serving both civic and re- 
ligious ends? This sentimental appeal found im- 
mediate practical reénforcement. ‘The great gath- 
erings which are periodically held at Plymouth to 
do honor to the memory of the Fathers, and 
which will be more frequent and important in 
the future than in the past, have had no fitting 
quarters there. There has been nothing inspir- 
ing or fine in the places where they have been 
held, nothing in the atmosphere to make one feel 
that John Robinson and Brewster and Bradford 
haunted the place and were present. Surely 
there should be such a fitting place for these Ply- 
mouth meetings. Shall it not be provided — that 
is the question which many have raised at once — 
in connection with the new memorial church? 
Shall not the basement of the new building be a 
noble memorial hall, whose frescoed walls and 
windows richly dight shall tell the Pilgrim story, 
where the pictures which Boughton, Halsall and 
the rest have given us shall hang, and where in 
solemn and beautiful simplicity shall be ranged 
all that can contribute to impress upon the vis- 
itor anew the meaning of the history that was 
enacted upon the hills and shore around? Here 





the Pilgrim Society should hold its meetings and 
store its growing library; here the Forefathers’ 
Day dinners should take place; here on the great 
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national festivals should the eloquent word be 
spoken and the stirring hymn be sung; here on 
the summer days should come the travellers 
from East and West and from over sea, who 
each year in multiplying numbers are making 
the Plymouth pilgrimage, and learn with new 
vividness and force from these speaking walls the 
Plymouth lesson. Above, with handsome stair- 
ways, should be the church proper, with its beau- 
tiful auditorium, following the best forms of Sir 
Christopher Wren, that great inspiring genius of 
the best old New England meeting-houses, and 
with the chapel, parlors, library and study which 
go to meet the needs of the modern church, all 
treated in the chaste and homelike colonial style 
which our best architects to-day are happily 
bringing into vogue again. In harmony with the 
whole structure should be the new gateway to the 
old Burying Ground, at its upper corner, not un- 
like the beautiful colonial entrance to the grounds 
of Harvard University, recently designed and built 
by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. 


— 
* * 


Surely this would be a noble memorial. It 
should be said, however, that a still more ambi- 
tious plan has been broached, which, if it can be 
carried out, would be a still greater joy to all lov- 
ers of the Pilgrim Fathers, and would secure for 
Plymouth one of the most striking and beautiful 
architectural groups in America or in the world, 
and a public square of quite unique interest. 
Fronting on the same square, at the foot of Burial 
Hill, on which the old church has fronted, at the 
left as we face the church and the gateway to the 
burying-ground, directly opposite the site of the old 
home of Governor Bradford at the right, is the 
Plymouth town hall. It is a poor structure at 
best, quite unworthy to-day of any New England 
town of the rank of Plymouth, and long a source 
of dissatisfaction to the more public-spirited citi- 
zens of this historic town. The feeling is now 
waking in the minds of such that the right time 
has come, in connection with the rebuilding of 
the church, for the erection also of a new town 
hall, a building adequate to the new and larger 
needs of the town and worthy of its place as the 
centre of the civic life of the descendants of the 
men who signed the compact on the J/ayvflower. 
Let this town hall—this is the word now heard 
— rather than the basement of the new church, 
be the memorial hall. Let hall and church be 
distinct; but let them be built with such refer- 
ence to each other and to the new gateway to the 
burying-ground, that there shall be a unity of ar- 
chitectural effect, and that the whole square shall 
thus be given a noble monumental character. A 
colonnade, with spaces for tablets, might well ex- 
tend from the street to the hall and the church, 
bounding one full side of the square and uniting 
the two buildings; and in the centre of the 
square, typifying Church and State, as the meet- 
ing-house and the town-house also typify them, 
shall stand in the fullness of time — what public- 
spirited New Englanders will give St. Gaudens 
the commission to execute them? — the figures in 
enduring bronze of Elder Brewster and Governor 
Bradford. 
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We have suggested that the new church at 
Plymouth should follow in its architecture the 
best forms of Sir Christopher Wren. ‘The sug- 
gestion is a careful and deliberate one. The 
obligations of New England to Christopher Wren 
are very inadequately understood in most quar- 
ters; but they are almost incalculable — and this 
is a fitting time and place for their recognition. 
it is hardly too much to say that’every church in 
New England, up to the time of the modern 
Gothic revival, was in some sort a child — often, 
it must be confessed, a very degenerate child, but 
sometimes, too, as witness the old First Church in 
Providence, our own Park Street Church in Bos- 
ton, Christ Church, and the Old South, a very 
noble child —of Christopher Wren. For Chris- 
topher Wren was the one great, imperious archi- 
tect of London for tbe forty years following the 
Great Fire in 1666. He rebuilt London — from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral down. He rebuilt some fifty 
of the parish churches. He did not work in 
English Gothic; he did not build parish churches 
such as we find elsewhere in England; he worked 
in the forms of the Italian Renaissance —and 
especially he made use of the steef/e — showing 
in the construction of steeples tor his London 
churches an ingenuity and fertility quite unique in 
the history of architecture. This was just at the 
time when our sturdy New England ancestors — 
the second generation — were getting out of the 
severe and needy conditions of the first pioneer 
days, which compelled the barest boxes for their 
meeting-houses, as well as the strictest economy 
in everything else, and were able to think a little 
of beauty as well as of utility, were able to think 
among other things of meeting-houses with stee- 
ples. Where should they turn but to London 
and Christopher Wren? And so all over New 
England rose imitations of Wren’s London 
churches; and they have kept rising from that 
day to this, going out from New England all over 
the great West and, starting sometimes from more 
southern points of lodgment, all over the country. 
Wren, in a word, stamped himself upon the New 
England meeting-house.! 

Let the new church at Plymouth, then, a mem- 
orial to the Fathers of New England, be also a 
monument to the great architect who inspired the 
New England meeting-house. Let it copy his 
best interior, the exquisite St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, than which nothing could be better adapt- 
ed to the purpose; and let it copy his best spire, 
the famous St. Mary-le-Bow. There is a double 
reason for this latter; for the architect who looks 
at the picture of the old meeting-house at Ply- 
mouth which preceded that which has just been 
destroyed sees at once that its designer was influ- 
enced by some of the lines of Bow steeple, and 
tried in his modest way to reproduce them. 

e*s 

The building of these memorials at Plymouth, 
we say, should enlist the interest of every New 
Englander and every patriotic American. The 
people of Plymouth, we well know, will do their 
own part generously and with reverent devotion. 

1Mr. Ashton Willar« nas ciscussed this subject very 


fully and with fine appreciation in the NEw ENGLAND 
MaGazinE for January. 1890. 
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But Plymouth does not belong to Plymouth only; 
it belongs to all of us—and men and women 
everywhere will welcome the opportunity to add 
their brick to the temple. One, it may be, well 
able to do it, will come forward, as Mr. Stickney 
came forward to rebuild Pilgrim Hall, and ask 
the privilege to add to the motiey raised by the 
Plymouth congregation enough more money to 
make its new church a truly monumental struc- 
ture. Another -fond New Englander may say, 
Let me build this memorial hall; another, Let 
me build this gateway to the old burying-ground; 
another, Let me erect the statue to Bradford; an- 
other, Let me erect that to Elder Brewster. Or 
the work may be done in a more popular and 
general way. The churches of New England 
shall help; the New England Societies east and 
west shall help; men and women everywhere, 
who feel and love the Pilgrim spirit, shall help. 
Should there not be a fown meeting in the Old 
South Meeting House, with Edward Everett Hale 
as its moderator, and the best men of Boston 
round him, with speeches eloquent in memory of 
the stern time when Winthrop and Bradford stood 
by each other so loyally for the common weal, 
and ending with such an appeal to the Bay Colony 
to show its love for the Old Colony as can never 
be made to the Bay Colony without generous and 
glad response? 
4 x 

IN THE Editor’s Table of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE for October, 1889, in connection with 
an article upon Dr. Holmes, we gave a brief ac- 
count of the old NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, con- 
ducted in Boston for several years, beginning in 
1831, by Joseph T. Buckingham. It was in this 
old NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE that Holmes’s first 
magazine articles appeared, unless some youthful 
papers of his had been published previously in 
the Anickerbocker. “The Last Leaf,” and the 
first of Holmes’s writings bearing the title of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” appeared 
here. It is interesting to find the many of Whit- 
tier’s early poems and essays also first saw the 
light in this NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE. Mr. 
Underwood, in his life of Whittier, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the magazine, and of Whittier’s 
contributions to it, which many will be glad to 
read at this time. 

“The New ENGLAND MAGAZINE for May, 1832, 
contains a notice of Whittier’s poem, ‘ Moll 
Pitcher,’ including admired specimens of its ver- 
sification; but the tone of comment is not gen- 
erally complimentary. In one paragraph the 
critic reproves Whittier for publishing a poem ‘in 
its original negligence’; saying, ‘Why does a 
writer who is competent to the production of ele- 
gant and perfect verses,’ etc.? The censure is 
welcome on account of the admission that at this 
early period, before any of Whittier’s poems had 
been gathered from a fugitive existence, he was 
recognized as a maker of ‘elegant and perfect 
verses.’ We give a short descriptive passage to 
show the style: 

‘Nahant, thy beach is beautiful ! — 

A dim line through the tossing waves, 

Along whose verge the spectre gull 

Her thin and snowy plumage laves, 
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What time the summer’s greenness lingers 
Within thy sunned and sheltered nooks, 
And the green vine with twining fingers 
Creep up and down thy hanging rocks. 
Around, the blue and level main, 
Above, a sunshine rich as fell, 
Brightening of old with golden rain, 
The isle Apollo loved so well; — 
And far off, dim and beautiful 
The snow-white sail and graceful hull, 
Slow dipping to the billow’s swell. ’ 


“Tt may be best here to say something of this 
magazine and of Whittier’s contributions to it, 
Its first appearance was in July, 1831, and it was 
continued to December, 1835, comprising nine 
octavo volumes. Joseph T. Buckingham and 
his son Edwin ( afterwards lost at sea) were the 
first editors, The elder Buckingham, afterwards 
editor of the Boston Courier, was the one to 
whom Lowell’s first series of ‘ Biglow Papers’ 
was addressed. John O. Sargent, a noted journal- 
ist, and Dr. S. G. Howe, the philanthropist and 
educator of the blind, succeeded Mr. Buckingham 
at the beginning of the eighth volume; but they 
soon relinquished the charge to Park Benjamin, a 
writer of both prose and verse, brother-in-law of 
the historian Motley. At the end of the year 
1835 the periodical came to an end, — having 
been ‘merged’ in the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, of New York. 

“As compensation to writers was out of the 
question, the contents of the magazine were in 
strange contrast. Many of the articles read like 
themes of undergraduates and the moral essays 
of budding clergyman. But in the midst of this 
dulness there were auroral gleams, — hints of fu- 
ture possibilities. About a dozen of Holmes’s 
beautiful early poems — comic, tender and grace- 
ful — appeared during the first two years. Long- 
fellow was represented by his ‘Coplas de Man- 
rique.’ Whittier furnished four prose articles and 
seven short poems, besides the whole of ‘ Mogg 
Megone.’ There was also poems by Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, Miss Hannah E. Gould, James G, 
Percival, Dr. F. H. Hedge, Grenville Mellen, 
John Neal, Isaac McClellan, Jr., and Park Benja- 
min. Alexander H. Everett wrote on the French 
Revolution, and Judge Story gave a fine sketch 
of Daniel Webster. But most interesting of all 
are the exquisite early stories and sketches of 
Hawthorne. Readers of the ‘ Twice Told Tales’ 
know them by heart: the most original and sub- 
tle productions in the literature of America. It 
makes one sad to remember that those labors 
brought to the author less than a respectable 
copyist now earns. 

“The magazine was printed upon dingy paper 
with dull, small type, and was ‘illustrated’ by the 
worst (lithographic ) portraits ever seen. The 
portraits are interesting —in fact priceless —on 
account of their associations; but the ‘ art’ gives 
one a humilating sensation. 

“As the volumes of this magazine are ex- 
tremely scarce, an enumeration of Whittier’s con- 
tributions is given: 

“¢ Powow Hill,’ a prose sketch, vol. ii. p. 416, 
May; 1832; ‘ Passaconaway,’ a prose story, vol. 
iv. p. 121 ( 1833); ‘The Opium Eater,’ a prose 
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disquisition, vol. iv. p. 217, (1833); ‘The Female 
Martyr,’ a poem, vol. iv. p. 322, May, 1833; ‘New 
England Superstitions,’ prose, with a poem in- 
cluded, vol. v., July, 1833; ‘Stanzas,’ an amatory 
poem, vol. v. p. 141, July, 1833; ‘Toussaint 
/Ouverture,’ with prefatory note, vol. v. p. 368; 
+A Lament,’ ‘The circle is broken, one seat is 
forsaken,’ vol. vi. p. 238 (1834); ‘Suicide 
Pond,’ vol. vi. p. 419 (1834); ‘The Demon of 
the Study,’ a humorous poem, vol. viii., January, 
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1835; ‘To Governor McDuffie’ (on the seces- 
sionist sentiments in his inaugural address), vol. 
viii. p. 138, February, 1835; ‘Mogg Megone,’ 
first part, vol. viii., March, 1835; the same, second 
part, vol. viii., April, 1835. 

“The review of ‘ Moll Pitcher,’ before men- 
tioned, is in vol. ii. p. 441. There is a notice of 
‘The Literary Remains of John G. C. Brainerd, 
with a Sketch of his Life,’ by John G. Whittier, 
in vol. iii., September, 1832. 
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LITTLE DAMES AND MEN. 


WE must all remember when 
We were little dames and men; 
When each sorrow tugged away with all its might 
At our little hearts and eyes, 
Till the air was full of sighs, 
And the brightest day was turned to darkest 
night. 
How we’d weep, 
How we'd creep 
To our little beds to sleep, 
With wet lashes on flushed faces; even then, 
Not a soul would ever know 
Half our agony; and so — 
We should sympathize with little dames and men. 


We must all remember when 
We were little dames and men, 
When we meet the little ones from day to day. 
A kind word is just as cheap, 
And it sinks to depths as deep 
As the harsh one you were sending down their 
way. 
If you knew 
How a few 
Gracious acts and words from you 
Were planted in their souls, to blossom when 
Golden days of childhood seem 
To be shadows of a dream, 
You would love and cherish little dames and men. 
—Fohn Ernest McCann. 


* 
* * 
A PAssING FANCY. 


I sit alone to-night, and in the grate 
I watch the dying flame flash up and gleam 
An instant through the dark. It’s growing late, 
And still in silence do I sit and dream. 
The fancies that I see within its light ; 
Are sometimes like its ashes, — cold and dark; 
Another moment flashing up as bright 
As if in keeping with its brightest spark. 


But why should I sit sadly here to-night? 
There ’re other girls, if one but thinks there are. 
That last red coal will make a splendid light, 
And — Ah, by Jove, but that’s a good cigar! 
— Fames G. Burnett. 


FLIRTATION, 


SHE lifts back the window-curtain; 
He closes the gate below; 
She smiles — a coquette, I am certain; 
His eyes take a tender glow. 
Will it be this way after marriage? 
Will they play at sweethearts through life? 
Listen, you who would true love disparage : 
They have flirted for years — that’s his wife ! 
— Nelly La Rue Brown, 





ar 

AT THE SPRING—HOUSE, 
Down in the spring-house the stone crocks lie, 
Row on row where the water flows, 
Trickling, gurgling, murmuring by, 
As out and on in its flight it goes; 
High on a hook the skimmer swings, 
And the cream comes up on the dimpling milk, 
While a butterfly moves his outspread wings, 
Soft and smooth and as gay as silk. 


Down in the spring-house the white stones sleep, 
All in the shade so damply cool, 

And there in a corner’s shadow deep 

Nestles the hickory milking-stool; 

Rustles a maple overhead, 

And a crisp brown leaf like a whisper falls, 
While in and out through its gravelly bed 

The current clear of the spring stream brawls. 


Down in the spring-house Margery sits, 
Dreaming soft of the days to be, 

Tearing a flower to tiny bits, 

With “ He loves me not, he loves but me!” 
Out in the orchard the apples strew 

The dewy grass with their russet and gold, 
That mark the time when the west wind blew 
His challenge rude through the tree-tops old. 


Down in the spring-house a quick step falls, 
A strong hand rattles the wooden latch, 
Somebody into the twilight calls, 
And something happened I did not catch; 
But two came loitering through the trees 
And lingered long by the rustic gate, 
And an echo speaks in the warm south breeze, 
“Margery, Margery, why so late?” 
— Ernest Mebaffey. 
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My SISTER’s BIRD. 


My sister’s bird, it will not sing 

The old-time melodies to me! 
Dethroned by silent misery, 

The blithesome song hath taken wing; 
And all day long it seems to brood, 
As if its heart had gone away 

To where the zephyrs used to play 

In that old ‘home within the wood! 


This gaudy room doth seem to kill 

My sister’s bird. For howsoe’er 

A prison builded is, or fair, 

*Tis nothing but a prison still. 

The grand piano and the flute, 

The organ and the violin, 

My sister’s song and mandolin 

Can wake no chord — the bird is mute. 


There’s nothing real in the room; 
Though all is rich and all is fair, 
There seems no life within the air 
That presses round the bird in gloom. 
But closer still the bird to see, 
I turn the light upon the scene; — 
That little bird hath lately been 
A subject of taxidermy! 
— Charles Gordon Rogers. 


* 
* * 


OUTWARD Bounpb. 
My ship is going away from me,— 
Going far out on a wintry sea; 
The hope of my life is sailing away: — 
“Take her, O bridegroom old and gray!” 


For I have neither money nor land; 

I’ve courted her with an empty hand; 

And so I have heard her father say, — 
“Take her, O bridegroom old and gray! ” 


She is laying her course for a golden, shore, 

And I—I shall never see her more; 

I have not the power to bid her stay : — 
“Take her, O bridegroom old and gray!” 


Perhaps, when /’ve gathered zy store of wealth, 

I may need a nurse for my failing health: 

Some other fair maid whose father shall say, — 
.“ Take her, O bridegroom old and gray!” 


— Harry Romaine. 


ECHOES. 


FAINT echoes of the past are we, 
And nothing more. 

What can we say of land or sea, 
Has not been said before ? — 


Of twilight trembling on the edge 
Of moonless night? 

The Ancients had the entering wedge, 
In verse exquisite quite. 


The morn, too, has been sung to death 
By poets old; 

And we may write till out of breath, — 
The tale, it has been told. 


Not even death for us is left, 
To praise or blame; 

Our verse at best seems conscious theft, 
And wins no lasting fame. 


In glorious Shakespeare’s “ thoughts that breathe 
And words that burn,” 

All has been said the sun beneath. — 
Whichever way we turn, 


We sing the songs that have been sung : — 
We praise the fair, 

And find in every age and tongue 
Love’s been before us there. 


For poets of the modern times 
Mankind must grieve; 

Because they can but echo chimes 
As old as Madam Eve. 


When God His prophets poets made, 
They had some show, 

But our poor laurels soon will fade, 
While theirs will brighter grow. 


Concrete, abstract, whate’er the themes, 
We are but heirs 

Of greater masters’ wealth of dreams, 
In subdivided shares. 


’Tis an inheritance most grand, — 
Such mantle’s fall; 

But grander on the other hand 
To wear it first of all. 


— Anna Henshaw. 
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